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CONSUMER AND OPINION RESEARCH 


The Questionnaire Technique 

By ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP, Director of Market Research, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Expert and timely are the words which properly describe this explanation of the how, when and why 
of questionnaire preparation, operation and interpretation because businessmen are turning increas- 
ingly to this form of inquiry to get the data vital to the success of their post-war methods of 
merchandising. The emphasis throughout is on techniques and thus the book is an invaluable 
reference for practitioners in the survey field, as well as a working manual for every businessman 
who wants precise, step-by-step directions on how to conduct surveys that produce dependable 
answers to his problems. “‘This is an extremely well-organized, comprehensive and easily understood 
volume”, says Harry H. Frevp, Director, National Opinion Research Center. “It strikes me as 
being an unusually effective, practical, down-to-earth treatment of the subject,” says HENRY 
Weaver, Director, Consumer Research Division, General Motors Corporation. “A very important 
contribution . . . of real value to students, research workers, and all others interested in the use 
of questionnaires,” says Renis Lixeat, Head, Division of Program Surveys, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. $3.00 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS TOMORROW 


A Public Relations Program 
By DONALD R. RICHBERG 
“This book should be read by everyone,” says A. D. WuiTeEsinE, President of Dunn & Bradstreet 
; by everyone whose worst fears for the future of America are expressed in the one word 
“bureaucracy.” The former head of the NRA here tells what businessmen must do to establish a 
relationship with government which will balance the scale between government control and free 
private enterprise. He makes clear the absolute need for cooperation and understanding between 
business, labor, farm organizations and the consuming public and he warns that increasing con- 
sciousness on the part of businessmen of their responsibility to society as a whole is our only hope 
of reversing the trend to over regulation. “The author takes off his coat, rolls up his sleeves and 
wades into his subject with an engaging frankness. He pulls no punches. It is an intriguing 
book.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce. “A very clear statement of the problems which must be 
met if we are not to lose the peace here in America,” says Paut G. HorrMan, President, Studebaker 
Corporation. $2.50 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND VALUES 
By BEARDSLEY RUML, Treasurer, R. H. Macy & Company 
No statement of the proper roles of public government and of the “private” government of business 
and industry is to be compared with this one for brevity, clarity, and breadth of vision. Here the 
citizen who almost single-handed is responsible for putting income taxes on a pay as you go basis 
offers a timely prescription for today’s government-business tug of war and he shows how the 
endorsement of certain values basic to harmony in their relationship can resolve growing differences 
and assure us all a more secure and prosperous post-war America. “This beautifully lucid, funda- 
mental, practical and statesmanlike and warmly human brochure should certainly have world wide 
circulation. If you think I have overpraised this uniquely timely book, read it; and if I have 
gone out on a limb, I'll agree not only to eat these words, but a copy of the book,” says FRANK 
P. O’Hare, noted reviewer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. $1.00 


A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY 


A Study of Democratic Movements 
By BENSON Y. LANDIS 
Every businessman with his ear to the ground for news of trends that may alter in some important 
respect the face of our present economic setup will want to read this book with care. This national 
authority on the cooperative movement interprets for the alert citizen in a way never before 
undertaken how major government and private institutions are contributing to the creation of a 
democratic cooperative economy. The discussion includes consumers’’ and producers’ cooperatives, 
the professions and business, governmental and international relations. How a cooperative economy 
was abuilding before the was, how it is faring during the war, and how it may be extended after 
the war to keep consumers’ interests paramount are helpfully described for every reader. $2.00 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE three-day Wartime Conference 
| of Special Libraries Association 
was Officially opened on Tuesday 

afternoon, June 22nd, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York, N. Y. The 
President, Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
presided. After the singing of the na- 
tional anthem, Herman H. Henkle read 
the following names of those S.L.A. 
members in the armed forces as of June 
14, 1943: 

Pvt. George Jay Albert, U. S. Army Air 

Forces 

Harry J. Alderman, Army 

Virginia S. Allan, WAVES 

Lydia L. Allen, WAVES 

Lieut. Lawrence Arany, Army 

Pfc. Robert A. Armstrong, Army 

Pvt. Frederick C. Ault, Army 

Leland D. Baldwin 

Major Harry C. Bauer, Army Air Corps 

Frances Beckwith, WAVES 

Ensign Luis E. Bejarano, Navy 

Eloise S$. Blake, WAVES 

Meredith Bloss 

Major Donald E. Cable, Chemical Warfare 

Service, Army 

David H. Clift 

Lieut. Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 

John Connor, Army 

Lillian R. Cutler, WAVES 

Ernest E. Doerschuk 

Glanville Downey 

Eleanor Fair, WAVES 

Chaplain Lieut. Elliott Fleckles, Army 

Corp. Henry Gartland, Army 

Eleanor B. Gibson, WAC 

Sgt. Richard C. Gremling, Army 

Edith L. Guyor 

Anna Haddow, WAVES 

Capt. Eugene D. Hart, Army Air Corps 

Wayne M. Hartwell 

Ann Helen Hastings, WAC 

Major Richard G. Hensley, Army 

Pvt. Robert H. Herrick, Army 

Herbert L. Howe, Navy 

Eugene B. Jackson 

Robert K. Johnson 

Capt. William B. Kershaw, Army 


Catherine L. Laird, WAVES 

Capt. Paul Leurig 

Mildred R. Lewis, WAVES 

Sgt. Martin L. Loftus, Army 

Pvt. Roger McDonough, Army 

Virginia S. McEachern, WAVES 

Pauline M. McNally, WAC 

Pvt. George E. Macon, Army 

Sgt. Elliott Morgan, Army 

John J. Norton, Army 

Joseph J. Olah 

Frances R. Parker, Women’s Royal Ca- 
nadian Naval Service 

Lieut. William A. Roblyer 

Pierre F. Rocq 

Lewis J. Scher 

Sara A. Schlossberg, WAC 

Lieut. Robert E. Scudder, Army Air Forces 

Ralph J. Shoemaker 

Virginia Snow, WAC 

Pvt. John Stump, Army 

Kathryn Sullivan, U. S. M. C. W. R— 
Marines 

Pfc. Harold Teitelbaum, Army 

Sgt. Dave Thibault, Army 

Royce L. Thompson 

Lieut. Marco G. Thorne, Army Air Corps 

Sgt. Clifford Vormelker, Army Air Corps 

Lieut. Alexander J. Wall, Jr., Army 

Sarah Walsh 

Capt. Carl Welchner, Army Air Corps 

Francis Stirling Wilson 

Emily V. Wood, WAVES 

Robert L. Work, Navy 


The Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
then gave a stirring address of welcome 
to the 700 attending delegates in which he 
stressed the necessity of postwar plan- 
ning. Mayor LaGuardia’s address was 
followed by a discussion of “Information 
for Victory,” by representatives of sev- 
eral government agencies: Mr. Frank R. 
Wilson, Assistant to the Secretary, Com- 
merce Department, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Malcolm Morrow, Chief of Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, Bureau of Spec- 
ial Services, O. W.I., representing Miss 
Katherine Blackburn, Chief, Special 
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Services Bureau, O. W.1., who was un- 
able to come at the last moment; Mr. 
Fielding L. Huesmann, Chief, Basic 
Data Unit, National Housing Agency, 
Washngton, D. C.; Mr. Ralph Shaw, Li- 
brarian, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and Lieutenant H. W. 
MacDowell, District Intelligence Office, 
U. S. Navy. 

A few copies of a mimeographed list 
distributed by Mr. Wilson describing the 
U. S$. Department of Commerce and its 
bureaus and giving a summary of the 
classes of statistical information available, 
as well as the limitations on free distribu- 
tion as a result of the war, may be secured 
at S. L. A. Executive Office or by writing 
direct to Mr. Wilson in Washington. 
Additional copies of Mr. Huesmann’s 
speech which appears on page 204 of this 
issue may also be obtained by writing 
direct to Mr. Huesmann in Washington. 

In his talk Lieut. MacDowell appealed 
for photographs of strategic areas. Furth- 
er details concerning this appeal will be 
found on page 350 of this issue. 

A paper by Rose Vormelker on “The 
Special Librarian’s Point of View” which 
was to have concluded the discussion had 
to be postponed until the Third General 
Session on account of lack of time to 
present it. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Second General Session was 
sponsored by the Advertising, Financial, 
Insurance and Social Sciences Groups 
and the theme chosen, “Postwar Plan- 
ning,” was admirably presented by Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, President, The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Chief of Eco- 
nomic Security and Health Section, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Arthur Hirose, Di- 
rector of Market Research and Promo- 
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tion, McCall Corporation, New York, and 
Mr. Sherman S. Hayden, Foreign Policy 
Association, New York. Miss Ruth Sa- 
vord, Librarian of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, presided. 

In his talk before this session, Dr. 
Moulton expressed confidence that the 
United States would weather the postwar 
period successfully, profiting by lessons 
learned by both private enterprise and 
Government. In this summer of 1943, he 
views the future “with more confidence 
than in a good many years.” He said that 
private enterprise as a result of past 
shortcomings and Government in at- 
tempts to regulate business, had learned 
from mistakes and excesses on both sides, 
which “gives us some hope that progress 
will be made.” Declaring that the Gov- 
ernment should continue temporarily to 
set up controls against inflation, Dr. 
Moulton warned that a private enterprise 
system, “if we’re to pin our faith to it,” 
must be permitted to operate in a general 
climate of opinion which gives it confi- 
dence. Asserting that “great wars are 
not always followed by depressions,” he 
predicted that it would take at least two 
years to demobilize the Army, during 
which time industry would convert to 
peace production and absorb the labor 
supply. A large amount of public work 
would be available for those who cannot 
find work in private enterprise, he added. 
He urged that a more satisfactory state 
of industrial relations between labor and 
capital be evolved to replace present eco- 
nomic warfare for profits; that the 
proper balance be maintained between 
production and consumption, with a 
broader and more efficient distribution 
of income; that financial stability be 
maintained through establishment of an 
international monetary system and that 
channels of international trade be re- 
opened. 
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The papers of the other speakers at this 
session will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The Third General Session, presided 
over by President Cavanaugh, opened 
with the paper by Miss Vormelker. This 
was followed by the Annual Business 
Meeting at which time the Resolutions 
Committee report was presented by its 
Chairman, Olga Anderson, and a general 
discussion ensued on the Report of the 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee 
presented by Ruth Savord, Chairman. 
The changes voted upon in the By-Laws 
will be found on page 321 of this issue. 

The winner of the membership gavel 
for the year was the Washington, D. C. 
Chapter. The gavel is presented each year 
to the Chapter having the highest percent- 
age of paid-up memberships between con- 
ventions. The Washington Chapter paid- 
up percentage increase was 47.1. The 
second highest was the Greater St. Louis 
Chapter, winner of last year’s award, 
with 30.6 per cent. 

The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was given by Florence Bradley, a 
member of the Committee, since its Chair- 
man, George Gilfillan, was unable to at- 
tend the Conference. The officers elected 
for the coming year were: Eleanor S. 
Cavanagh, President; Walter Hausdor- 
fer, First Vice-President; Phillips Tem- 
ple, Second Vice-President; Jean Nor- 
cross, Treasurer; Ford Pettit, Director, 
to serve for three years. Herman Henkle 
and Betty Joy Cole, whose terms expire 
in 1944 and 1945 respectively, remain on 
the Board as does Laura A. Woodward, 
immediate Past-President. 


Miss Cavanaugh, after expressing her 
appreciation at being re-elected as Presi- 
dent of S.L. A., introduced the members 
of the new Executive Board. The meet- 
ing was then adjourned. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
AND ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The meeting of the Executive Board 
and Advisory Council held on Wednes- 
day evening, June 23rd, was open to all 
S.L.A. members. At this meeting were 
presented the reports of all the national 
officers as well as reports of Chapter 
Presidents, Committee and Group Chair- 
men and Special Representatives. These 
appear either in full or in abreviated form 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The report on the progress of the Joint 
Committee on Importations, which was 
presented by Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, is 
withheld from publication by government 
request. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Exceptionally interesting meetings were 
conducted by all the Groups. Space does 
not allow a resumé of the business trans- 
acted at these Group meetings, but many 
of the papers presented at them appear 
in this issue. Where a paper is omitted, 
it is either because, as in a few cases, it 
has been held over for future printing 
or it was not received by the Editor in 
time to be included. 

One of the oustanding Group sessions 
was that of the Financial Group at which 
Dr. Paul F. Cadman, Economist, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, New York, 
spoke. Unfortunately Dr. Cadman talked 
without notes so it was not possible to 
include his talk in these Proceedings. 
However, the Financial Age for June 26, 
1943 carries a report of his remarks and 
those who wish may refer to them there. 


A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION ON MICROFILM 


A lively discussion on microfilm and 
its problems took place on the morning of 
June 23 under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Microfilming and Documenta- 
tion. The Chairman of the Committee, 
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Louis H. Fox, New York Public Library, 
had planned a round table discussion with 
four librarians who had specialized in 
some phase of work with microfilm. For 
two hours these four faced a barrage of 
questions from the floor. Many librar- 
ilans present represented industrial plants 
that are using microfilm for the first time 
and on a large scale, especially for ac- 
quiring technical articles in foreign jour- 
nals that can no longer be bought by sub- 
scription. Favorite topics of discussion 
were methods of ordering, handling and 
storing microfilm. The business methods 
of some of the filming laboratories were 
under fire, but were ably defended by a 
laboratory representative. 

Storage methods, that have been mooted 
so long and for the most part so fruit- 
lessly, were compared. All schools of 
thought had their devotees among the 
audience,—the schools of the desk drawer, 
the cigar box, the 100-foot reel, the in- 
dividual reel, the air-conditioned cabinet. 

Another matter that induced more 
warmth than the heat wave was that of 
handling film on the reading machine. 
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Many members objected to the current 
practice in some laboratories of attaching 
a paper leader to the film with a species 
of gummed tape. This, as was abundantly 
testified, melts off on the reading machine 
flats if the reader draws it between them 
when the light is on. Various chemicals 
had been tried out for removing this gum, 
and the efficiency of each was discussed. 
It appears that when the gum is permitted 
to harden on the flats overnight, it can 
only be removed by taking out the flats. 
This is rather a complicated operation on 
certain types of reading machines. 

The meeting was formally adjourned 
after two hours, but the discussions con- 
tinued unabated in the corridors of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. In the present state 
of experimentation among librarians who 
are using microfilm, a round table discus- 
sion seems to be a useful activity. The 
members of Special Libraries Association 
who formed the panel for this meeting 
were Mary A. Bennett, Rose C. Cibella, 
Gerritt E. Fielstra, Louis H. Fox, chair- 
man, and Dorothy H. Litchfield. About 
fifty people attended. 


NEW USES FOR BUSINESS STATISTICS’ 


By FRANK R. WILSON 


Assistant to the Secretary, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


OMEN, For First Time, Ex- 
CEED Men — “Sometime this 
year, regardless of our war cas- 


ualties, this nation will pass from its tra- 
ditional role as a ‘youthful’ nation and 
become one of the so-called ‘older’ na- 





1 Extracts from a paper presented before the First 
General Session at the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of Special Libraries Association held in 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1943. 


tions. A characteristic of a youthful na- 
tion is a preponderance of males in its 
population. The Census Bureau tells us 
that the 2,800,000 male majority which 
we had in 1910 is being whittled away at 
the rate of 100,000 a year and we are 
just now at the threshold of an era in 
which the female will be in the majority. 
Despite the fact that nature provides ap- 
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proximately 106 males to each 100 fe- 
males, the lengthening of the life span of 
the so-called weaker sex combined with 
the greater vulnerability of the ‘stronger’ 
sex to the hazards of life is about to bring 
an end to the long standing male dynasty. 
The 100,000 females yearly, hereafter, 
denied the opportunity to marry will, of 
necessity, assume a larger part in activi- 
ties associated with livelihood. This has 
implications of vast importance in the 
future of business.” 


Over 1,000,000 Joss Yerarty Im- 
PERILED BY EFFICIENCY — “Efficiency in 
all types of production is increasing so 
rapidly that each year more than one 
million workers in our labor force of over 
50 million either find their jobs in peril 
or, of necessity, move to a field where 
their talents find more efficient use. Due 
to the acceleration of efficiency for war 
production, our labor force by 1946 will 
have the capacity to produce 46 per cent 
more product than in 1940 and unless 
the postwar era can support a vastly in- 
creased volume of production and ser- 
vices, unprecedented unemployment will 
be inevitable. If our national production 
in 1946 equals only our production in 
1940, 19 million workers will be jobless. 
A shortening of the work week by 5 
hours would still leave 13 million jobless. 


“With the accumulated deficit in pro- 
duction for civilian use during the war 
combined with the increasing reserve of 
buying power, nobody expects such a dire 
thing to happen. Nevertheless, it pre- 
sents a premise which calls for careful 
planning. Just one example of this pro- 
tective backlog : if the postwar era should 
provide a standard of income that would 
enable all of our bathless homes to be 
equipped with bathrooms and acquire the 
major improvements for which the 1940 
Census of Housing showed a need, a 
market would be provided for more than 


15 billion dollars worth of labor and ma- 
terials not including the millions of new 
homes needed by new families.” 

New Popuration Estimate, 136,500,- 
000—“The social, economic and psycho- 
logical factors associated with the war 
have so accelerated the marriage and birth 
rates that the population by July 1 this 
year should approach 136,500,000. After 
a decline in the birth rate of 35 per cent 
between 1915 and 1933, the rate began to 
rise slowly in 1934 and in the last 3 years 
has reached a point about 25 per cent 
higher than in 1933. Following an in- 
crease in the marriage rate of 23 per cent 
between 1938 and 1941, the birth rate in- 
creased 20 per cent between 1939 and 
1942. 

“The effect of this sharp increase, due 
to war, has been to record a total popula- 
tion increase in 5 years that normally 
would have required seven. This is not, 
however, to be accepted as a reversal of 
the long time downward birth trend since 
a sharply reduced birth rate always fol- 
lows a war. The marked increase noted 
recently applies largely to young mothers 
15 to 29 years of age and in the rates for 
first and second births. The rates for 
mothers 30 years of age and over have 
continued to decline during this period. 

“Between 1930 and 1940, in spite of a 
total population increase of nearly 9 mil- 
lion there was an absolute decline of ap- 
proximately 3 million children under 9 
years of age. And in 1940 approximately 
one-half of all families had no children 
under 18; nearly 26 per cent of all fam- 
ilies consisted of 2 persons and approxi- 
mately 22 percent of all families com- 
prised 3 persons. 

“Other population trends of deep in- 
terest to business include the recent rapid 
growth of cities in the South which have 
previously lagged behind the rest of the 
country in industrial development; the 
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process of suburbanization by which in 
practically all metropolitan districts the 
population growth has been greater in 
outlying parts than in the central city ; the 
long time decline in the size of the aver- 
age family, and the tendency for families 
to include more dependent old people and 
fewer dependent children. Unless immi- 
gration policies are revised, foreign-born 
population will become numerically un- 
important in a few decades.” 

Farm PopuLation DeEcLINES Morr 
SHaRPLY—“Another long range trend of 
deep importance respecting our future 
capacity for employment is the continued 
decline of agricultural population. Twen- 
ty-four states, most of them preponder- 
antly agricultural, either had absolute 
losses of total population or suffered out- 
migrations that more than wiped out the 
excess of births over deaths. In a great 
many of the other states where industrial 
growth sustained a population increase, a 
decline in the agricultural population was 
evident. The affected area is a great cir- 
cle extending from New England west- 
ward and embracing practically all of the 
territory in the Missouri and Mississippi 
valleys ; then eastward through the south- 
ern agricultural states and northward 
along the Atlantic Coast to Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

“In 1940 our agricultural population, 
at one time 95 per cent of the total, had 
declined to approximately 23 per cent, 
and since 1940 the decline has sharpened. 
The movement away from farms since 
1940 has been nearly 3,700,000 and a dis- 
proportionate number of the migrants 
have been young white men, either single 
or moving without their families. In 40 
years, while total population was increas- 
ing more than 50 million, farm population 
had an absolute decline of approximately 
4 million. Sizes of farms increased from 
138 to 174 acres, paralleling the tremen- 
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dous growth of mechanization and effi- 
ciency in land use. 


“Declining opportunities for profitable 
employment on the land, contributing to 
the concentration of workers in industrial 
centers, manifestly magnifies the postwar 
employment problem. Since we have only 
about 500 million acres of land suitable 
for crop production, practically all of 
which is now in use, engaging the services 
of a declining force of workers, it will 
not be surprising if economists of the 
near future are forced to a discussion of 
the merits of a land use policy based upon 
agriculture as a way of life with many 
more families on the land, contrasted 
with agriculture as a large unit produc- 
tion business.” 

AVIATION SHRINKS THE Wor1Lp— 
“The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board teem 
with evidence of the amazing develop- 
ments in aviation presaging changes in 
the long range habits of transportation. 
The actual effects of aviation have been 
to flatten all mountains, dry up all oceans 
and remove all natural barriers which 
have, historically, kept mankind provin- 
cial. Mr. Davies leaves Moscow on Sat- 
urday; is in Alaska on Monday, and 
Washington on Thursday. Today no two 
important points on the globe are farther 
apart in time by air than New York and 
San Francisco by train. Substantially 
every nation on earth is less than 50 
hours by air from New York City. Even 
with our present large transport planes, 
which are admittedly the last of the 
small airplanes, the Army and Navy 
Transport Command, since January 1 of 
this year has averaged more than 500 
trans-Atlantic flights a week. In an even 
greater degree commercial service may be 
expected to continue in peace-time. In 
1940 only 3 per cent of our total ten-miles 
flown represented air cargo and less than 
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3 per cent of gross operating revenue 
came from air cargo. Our experts expect 
that with the development of aircraft 
designed to transport cargo we can 
double and triple this figure many times 
over. Vice-Chairman Edward Warner of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board foresees a 
fare of $100 per person from New York 
to London in 11 flying hours within two 
years after the war.” 


CLIMATE GETTING WARMER — “The 
Weather Bureau has drawn curves inter- 
preting 50 years of daily reports by as 
many as 6,000 weather observers. The 
result is a definite conclusion that our 
climate is getting warmer and the grow- 
ing season longer. Because the weather 
man is often abused it is only justice to 
report at this late date that in the 1930’s 
when the Joads were deserting the 
parched Dust Bowl, the Weather Bureau 
kept saying, ‘The rains will come.’ And 
they have.” 


Vital CHANGES IN LazBor Force— 
“The war has brought important changes 
in our labor force. Despite the fact that 
we have a bigger army than in 1918 and 
we have a bigger job to do in this war 
than we had in the first World War, we 
have a smaller proportion of our popula- 
tion in the labor force today than we had 
then. Since April 1940, men in the civil- 
ian labor force have declined about 4 mil- 
lion and women have increased about 2%4 
million. From a ratio of 3 male to each 
female worker in 1940, the ratio is now 
nearly 2 to 1, and if the experience after 
the first World War is repeated, many 
of these new women workers will con- 
tinue in the labor force. During the past 
three years total employment has risen 
by about 6 million with a greatly in- 
creased proportion of younger and older 
workers and unemployment has declined 
to the figure of 900,000.” 


BusINESS STATISTICS FOR War — 
“When the Advisory Committee to the 
Council of National Defense was or- 
ganized in June 1940, it surveyed the eco- 
nomic statistics then available and con- 
cluded that they lacked certain essentials 
necessary for its purposes. Even though 
the results of the 1939 Censuses of Man- 
ufactures, Business and Mineral Indus- 
tries were all then becoming available 
and these records were adequate for the 
classification of manufacturing activities 
on an industry basis, they were felt to be 
inadequate as to the measurement of the 
consumption of basic metals and mate- 
rials by the various industries. Only a 
few basic commodities could be accounted 
for in the flow from their source to the 
shipping platform. Hence there was con- 
fusion, for instance, about how much iron 
and steel we could produce with existing 
facilities and how much would have to 
be produced to meet the first demands of 
the Lend-Lease and defense programs. 


“Tt must be remembered that the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, which had been a 
biennial measurement of size and not a 
measurement of blood pressure and bod- 
ily functions, had also suffered because of 
budgetary inadequacy and from attempts 
to maintain comparability. 

“The Census Bureau created a new di- 
vision of Current Manufactures Reports 
on a much more flexible organization 
basis so that the time lag between the 
collection, tabulation and the publication 
of the data was very greatly reduced. The 
names and addresses of all manufactur- 
ing establishments were placed upon sten- 
cils and classified by industry; filed al- 
phabetically by states, counties and cities, 
and coded so that they could be mechan- 
ically segregated by size of establishment 
as measured by the value of product in 
1939. These facilities were immediately 
utilized by the defense agencies both for 
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the collection of statistics and for the 
mailing of orders of all types to the ex- 
tent of an average of 200,000 mailings a 
month. Some months as many as 400,000 
mailings were made. As a result, a great 
wealth of economic data is being collected 
each month by the Census Bureau and by 
other war agencies. 

“The statistical program now being 
formulated by the Department of Com- 
merce will in part call for the assembling 
of these data and, as soon as the restric- 
tions based upon security considerations 
have been worked out, the publication of 
as much of the data as are required by in- 
dustry for its own use. The program will 
definitely show in so far as the data will 
permit the following things: 

1. What and how much the various manu- 
facturing plants produced during the war 
period. 

2. What and how much of the various ma- 
terials were consumed in this production. 

3. Where the plants are located—at least by 
states and counties. 

4. How many employees were engaged in 
production. 

5. The amount of wages paid. 

Such information will permit us for 
the first time to trace with some degree of 
accuracy the flow of materials through 
the gigantic manufacturing plant we have 
set up during this period. By metering 
the flow of these materials at various 
points, we will have the information we 
need when it becomes necessary to divert 
the materials and manpower from indus- 
tries producing for war use into indus- 
tries producing commodities essential fora 
high standard of living in times of peace.” 

BustnEss STATISTICS FOR PEACE — 
“Commerce experts have given much 
consideration to the character and extent 
of business statistics that will need to be 
collected after the war. They believe that 
business and government should agree 
upon a program of essential current and 
basic information covering our important 
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manufacturing, distribution and service 
industries. 


“These statistics should be carefully 
planned so that the entire functioning of 
our economic system can be accurately 
measured month by month. Such current 
statistics would show, for example, the 
rate that raw materials were moving 
through factories; finished goods from 
factories to distributors, and from dis- 
tributors to consumers. If at any point 
along the line, goods began to back up, 
these current statistics would point out 
the danger spots, in what particular types 
of industries congestion was occurring, 
and other facts that would lead to a 
quicker and more definite diagnosis of 
economic disturbances than we have had 
in the past. 

“There is ample evidence that most 
large business enterprises have a keen 
appreciation of the value of all kinds of 
basic and current business statistics. This 
is illustrated by the fact that such infor- 
mation is required by their marketing and 
merchandising research staffs and the 
maintenance by them of special libraries 
devoted to business statistics and other 
current commercial and economic infor- 
mation. It is the rank and file business 
man who is the one most likely to re- 
quire encouragement in furnishing cur- 
rent reports to the Government, because 
he has probably never had an opportunity 
to study and appreciate the value of sta- 
tistical data of this nature.” 

Business REFINES Use oF CENSUS 
Data—‘“Because of the slowing down of 
the rate of population growth, business 
concerns realize that successful operation 
depends, not so much on general growth 
as it does upon fitting their operations 
into the pattern of localized growth and 
variations in regional purchasing power. 
This has led to a pronounced change in 
the use of statistics for business purposes 
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with greater reliance upon selected in- 
formation than upon bulk statistics. 


“As you know, the Census Bureau is 
permitted by law to make special studies 
available at cost. Business firms, trade 
associations, state and city planning 
boards, publishers, mortgage lenders and 
others are coming to the Bureau in in- 
creasing numbers to seek assistance in ap- 
plying published and unpublished Census 
material to their problems. Practically 
all of the 4 billion facts collected in the 
1940 Census are broken down by minor 
civil divisions but it is manifestly a physi- 
cal impossibility to publish all of these. 
More and more business concerns are find- 
ing it profitable to purchase photostats of 
the minor civil division work sheets of all 
the areas in which they operate. 


“Some concerns bring to the Census 
Bureau their lists of outlets, customers 
and subscribers and have them checked 
for many factors and for the determina- 
tion of progress and potentials. Publish- 
ers of magazines, trade papers and farm 
papers bring their subscription lists and 
have each name, or a representative sam- 
ple, checked against the totals or averages 
for the area for factors relating to pur- 
chasing power, such as home or farm 
ownership, values of property, income, 
age and education, type of family and 
many other factors. The Census is not 
permitted under the law to reveal individ- 
ual identities but it can make an analysis 
of a submitted list and compare that list 
with the whole or with averages. 


“The publisher of a group of business 
papers, for instance, can find out the pro- 
portion of industrial operators he reaches 
in each field of interest and the propor- 
tion of the buying capacity in that indus- 
trial group that his subscribers represent. 
A coal dealer bringing out a new fuel size 
for use in poultry brooders comes to the 
Farm Census for a delineation of the 


hatchery area and thus limits his sales 
campaign to potentially profitable areas; 
reduces his cost and increases his volume. 
Research and promotion men represent- 
ing 165 daily newspapers hold a two day 
conference in Washington just to develop 
ways of using Census facts for their pur- 
poses. A new sales manager for a wine 
company comes to the Census Bureau to 
get a complete picture of his own indus- 
try, including a list of the counties in 
which grapes are grown and how much; 
the extent and distribution of factory 
units in his industry; the extent and dis- 
tribution of wholesale and retail outlets ; 
payroll and costs of raw materials and a 
study of the alcoholic beverage monop- 
olies in 16 states, made by our Division 
of State and Local Government. The 
state of Kansas after a study of Census 
figures respecting a decline in population 
and the distribution of that decline, ap- 
propriated $200,000 for state research to 
create activities to fill those obvious gaps 
in the state’s economy. 


“These cases are so numerous that it 
is impossible to relate all of them. One 
of the most interesting has been a special 
study made by the Census Bureau for the 
Magazine Marketing Service covering 
Morrow County, Ohio. Morrow County 
has been used as a guinea pig because in 
the last two agricultural censuses, by the 
use of large scale maps, the names of 
farm operators were tied to the farms 
they operated. Farms were classified by 
soil types and when the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines applied 
this information to their subscribers in 
that area, it was found to their satisfac- 
tion that the proportion of their sub- 
scribers was higher in those soil types in 
which the farms were of greater value. 
The Magazine Marketing Service en- 
gaged the Census Bureau to send ques- 
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THE BASIC DATA SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING AGENCY AND ITS PROBLEM OF 
OBTAINING SOURCE MATERIAL UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS! 


By FIELDING L. HUESMANN 


Chief, Basic Data Unit, Research and Statistics Division, Office of the Administrator, 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 


HE Basic Data System of the Na- 

l tional Housing Agency has been 

developed with the very able assist- 
ance of the special library profession. 
The System has encountered problems in 
maintaining source material under war 
conditions and it is this experience with 
which we shall deal. To do this it is 
necessary to tell the story of that System, 
how it began, what it is and its incep- 
tion, transition and expectations. 

The need for better housing, although 
acknowledged, did not receive major em- 
phasis as an economic or social factor in 
our national scheme of living until an in- 
dustrial generation saw the bottoms drop 
out of the real estate and financial mar- 
kets and the Nation faced with the con- 
tinuation of practices of the 1920’s in- 
stead of a sound real estate and housing 
market. Housing in the United States, 
before 1930, had not been approached 
from a coordinated and comprehensive 
standpoint. Gradually the fact was ac- 
cepted that better living could not become 
an actuality while one-third of the nation 
was ill-housed, and that one-third of the 
nation could not be well-housed if it re- 
mained unproductive. Industry could not 
provide employment until purchasing 
power was restored. So the vicious cycle 
was recognized and housing was deter- 





1 Paper presented before the First General Session 
at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association held in New York, N. Y., 
June 22, 1943. 


mined to be one of the tools to move 
heavy industry, release frozen finances, 
provide employment and acquire a better 
way of life. 


FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 
HOUSING AGENCIES 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
was established in 1932 to provide a flow 
of credit into a major source of home 
financing. Shortly thereafter, the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation was estab- 
lished by Congressional action as an 
emergency organization with the purpose 
of helping home owners retain their mort- 
gaged properties. In June 1934, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, now one of 
the constituent agencies of the National 
Housing Agency, was established for the 
purpose of unleashing building credit and 
causing the building of homes. Represen- 
tatives of the general public, business, 
labor and finance joined with the Govern- 
ment in devising the program for estab- 
lishing the home financing of the United 
States on a sounder basis, and the Mod- 
ernization Credit Plan and the Mutual 
Mortgage Insurance System of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration were the re- 
sults of this group undertaking. 

In view of the fact that the National 
Housing Act, which established the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, required 
that mortgage insurance be granted only 
on projects considered economically 
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sound, it was indicated that there was a 
necessity for obtaining a wider range of 
information on mortgage financing and 
the real estate market, in general, as a 
basis for the sound operation of the Mu- 
tual Mortgage Insurance System. No 
comparable field of inquiry had such a 
conspicuous lack of research material as 
the field of urban real estate. 

Some lessons had been learned ; in fact, 
the excesses of the 1920’s and the collapse 
in the early 1930’s taught bitter lessons. 
In 1934 when the National Housing Act 
was enacted, the laboratory examination 
of the problems was in a most primitive 
status. Indeed, the entire field of real 
estate and housing, with its entanglements 
of labor, production, population, trans- 
portation, natural resources, income, 
wealth, technical inventions, taxation, 
government, health and employment, was 
a puzzle of many parts with few clues. 

The Federal Housing Administration, 
through these circumstances, was forced 
to become a leader in developing and ap- 
plying a technique for analyzing local 
residential and real estate markets. In 
developing this technique, information 
was collected covering the amount, type 
and location of new building, current and 
historic, the inventory of existing hous- 
ing and its characteristics, the number of 
unsold houses at various dates, past 
trends and characteristics of population 
growth, the sources of mortgage funds 
and terms of financing and sale, the 
trends of prices, rents, vacancies, employ- 
ment, payrolls and many other factors. 


Much of this material had never before 
been assembled in a form adaptable to 
study of current trends in the residential 
real estate market. Some sample market 
Studies illustrated the need for consider- 
ably more adequate information and data. 
Although at first the FHA’ was able to 
collect only a limited volume of primary 


data, finally it was enabled to determine 
what information was needed and how it 
might be assembled. Exceptional aid was 
rendered in the exploration for and col- 
lection of information by the Federal 
Housing Administration Library staff. 
Indeed, this staff is one of very special 
librarians who are truly pioneers in the 
subject of housing, mortgage finance and 
real estate. 


Two provisions in the National Hous- 
ing Act as originally passed were im- 
measurably helpful in the collection of in- 
formation. The first of these provided 
that “the Administrator may * * * util- 
ize such Federal officers and employees, 
and appoint such other officers and em- 
ployees as he may find necessary * * *”, 
This made it possible for the Federal 
Housing Administration to conduct va- 
cancy surveys with the help of the Post 
Office Department, to sponsor real prop- 
erty and land use surveys as WPA 
projects and to make special investiga- 
tions of local real estate problems effi- 
ciently and with a minimum of expense. 
Secondly, there was a specific authoriza- 
tion for research set out in Section 209, 
Title II of the National Housing Act. 


Prior to 1938, the FHA Data System 
was a collection of material and informa- 
tion classified on a subject basis. In 1938, 
when trained analysts were assigned to 
field offices to make studies of the mar- 
ket, the system was fully organized and 
placed on a city basis with comparable 
information for the Nation, regions and 
States. Since that time, the body of 
urban economic data has been built up 
until now it requires approximately 450 
two-inch binders to accommodate the ma- 
terial. The collection of data includes de- 
tailed information for urban places of 
25,000 or more population. There are 
some 412 of these. In addition there are 
less extensive data for about 2,800 smaller 
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places and some material for counties. 
With the establishment of the Basic Data 
System on a city basis, duplication of the 
material became necessary to maintain it 
on a current basis. Because of a limited 
budget and because at most only four or 
five copies of the data were needed, dry 
process reproduction was used. While 
the Data System has been used by both 
public and private agencies, it has not 
been reproduced for general circulation 
because of the expense involved. 


Since the inception of the project, the 
scope and type of material in the collec- 
tion have been influenced by each phase 
through which the System passed. In all 
phases the collection has been influenced 
by the purposes for which the data were 
collected. The location of housing dur- 
ing its life is usually considered to be 
fixed. Hence there is intense interest in 
locality information. But events in a lo- 
cality are often influenced by those oc- 
curring in larger or removed areas, so 
that national, regional and State data are 
also needed. Not only the immobility of 
the product, but also the fact that the 
commodity in question requires a long 
time for its consumption, left its imprint 
on the data selected. Obviously, the selec- 
tion of material on a locality is dictated 
by the peculiarities of the locality and the 
series obtainable. Information of great 
value for one locality often is meaningless 
for another. Consequently, we find that, 
of the many series covered, only a few 
are common to all cities. 


All the information and data, both na- 
tional and local, in the system were in- 
cluded to meet specific operational re- 
quirements and to answer specific ques- 
tions pertinent to an understanding of the 
market for housing, “What operations 
can be considered economically sound ?” 
“What comprises the locality?’ ‘What 
is the demand for housing in this local- 
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ity?” “What is the supply of housing?” 
“What is its character?” “Does it meet 
present needs?” “How much housing is 
being added to the supply and what are 
the prices for new and existing housing ?” 
“Ts there a deficiency or surplus of hous- 
ing in the locality and how much?” These 
questions still must be answered under 
war conditions, although the basis for 
answering them and the wording of the 
questions have been markedly changed. 


The attempt to find answers to these 
questions led to the selection of data and 
material on the many subjects in the col- 
lection, each for a specific reason. Popu- 
lation, its past growth and character, was 
the first subject placed in the system as 
definitive of the need for housing. Knowl- 
edge of both the number of persons and 
their characteristics is necessary, be- 
cause a change in the character of the 
population can alter the need for hous- 
ing just as much as a change in the num- 
ber of persons. Incidentally, this is not 
a simple problem of using data from the 
several decennial censuses because people, 
inconsiderately from a statistical point of 
view, do not wait for the dates of the 
decennial censuses to move into a local- 
ity and make their demand for housing 
in the community. 

Next, data on wealth and income were 
selected for inclusion because these are 
evidence of the availability of the funds 
which buy or rent the houses. 

A group of closely related subjects, 
all of them factors in the production of 
wealth and income in a locality, were next 
included: Production, distribution, for- 
eign trade, general business activity, and, 
in some cases, transportation as an in- 
dustry. Within localities, transportation 
is an important factor in defining the 
economic areas for residential construc- 
tion. Employment and pay roll data were 
then added as indicative of income regu- 
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larity and economic support of the com- 
munity. Commodity prices and cost of 
living constitute an important subject be- 
cause there are many items besides hous- 
ing for which income must be spent. 

Data on the financial institutions and 
their operations tell us about the effective- 
ness of the demand for housing purchases. 
We must recognize that few people have 
sufficient funds with which to make an 
outright purchase of their homes. Infor- 
mation on investment and corporation 
finance yields some basis for determining 
the rate of increase in employment op- 
portunities and in family incomes in the 
community. Data on public finance and 
taxation assist toward a measurement of 
the cost of housing. Therefore, such data 
are also included. 


The housing inventory of a locality 
tells us the number and character of the 
existing dwellings. It enables us to com- 
prehend the housing problem statistically. 
The inventory may be maintained in cur- 
rent condition by securing data on general 
construction, building permits, contracts 
awarded, conversions, demolitions, fire 
and other losses. These constitute the ad- 
ditions and deductions made periodically 
in the inventory. Data on construction 
costs, materials and labor, and the home 
financing and mortgage market are in- 
formation for determining the cost of 
additions to the housing inventory. 

These are the broad general subjects 
included in the System prior to the be- 
ginning of the defense activities. At 
the outset of the defense program in 
1940, there was widespread recognition 
of the need for adequate facilities to 
house defense workers and to avoid any 
impediment to production stemming from 
an inadequacy in housing. The excessive 
labor turnover experienced in numerous 
localities during the first World War lent 
particular emphasis to the importance of 
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this problem. As a result, machinery was 
set in motion by the Federal government 
to study the existing and future require- 
ments for housing for workers in areas 
where armament activity was expanding, 
to provide such housing where and when 
it was needed, and to minimize the dislo- 
cations resulting from sharp increases in 
employment. 


In order to serve the FHA Market 
Analysts who were making these studies 
for the Division of Defense Housing Co- 
ordination, changes were made in the col- 
lection of data, by addition of material 
especially pertinent to the defense-pro- 
duction and expansion. So that estimates 
of the amount of needed housing might 
be made, information concerning the con- 
struction of war plants and facilities, con- 
tract awards and labor requirements for 
specific localities were obtained and made 
available to the analysts by enlarging the 
Data System. At the beginning of the 
war period this type of information be- 
came highly confidential, particularly 
when presented on a locality basis. There- 
fore, it is no longer carried in our com- 
pilations, though we still supply the in- 
formation to our field staff in other ways. 


Not long after the formality of a 
declaration of war, the National Housing 
Agency was created by Executive Order 
9070, dated February 24, 1942, and ar- 
rangements were made to transfer the 
market-analysis function and staff from 
the Federal Housing Administration to 
the Office of the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency. This was 
done because the Data System was an in- 
tegral part of the market-analysis func- 
tion, and because the market-analysis 
function in its broader aspects was com- 
mon to the Office of the Administrator 
and all the constituent agencies, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration and the 
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Federal Public Housing Authority. With 
the Data System in the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, it could service not only the 
general market-analysis function, but the 
more detailed and specialized operational 
and analysis needs of the constituent 
agencies. It was at the time of this trans- 
fer that the collection became known as 
the Basic Data System. 

One of the important functions of the 
Office of the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency is the determina- 
tion of the need for housing in specific 
war-industry areas and the programming 
of necessary construction to satisfy the 
needs as expeditiously as possible. This 
primary function has involved considera- 
tion of such subsidiary questions as the 
types and price ranges of accommoda- 
tions required to meet the needs of war- 
industry workers in the various areas, the 
proportion of the total need in each area 
which could be met by privately-financed 
building and the volume of federally-fi- 
nanced construction required. Responsi- 
bility for the determination of need and 
for programming rests with the National 
Housing Agency and in reaching deci- 
sions great dependence is placed on a part 
of the limited information now made 
available by the Basic Data System. In 
particular, such series as building per- 
mits and general employment are of 
great value in programming war housing. 
The data are also used by the constituent 
agencies of the National Housing Agency 
in their operations, and by the research 
workers who test the adequacy of pro- 
gramming techniques. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF STATISTICAL SERIES 


The first research casualty of the war 
was the disappearance of statistical series 
which would be of aid and comfort to 
the enemy, especially those in specific lo- 
calities and those which indicated the 
volume of employment and production in 
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what had now become war industries, 
But this loss was over-shadowed by the 
far greater casualties that have occurred 
in the data compiled by local agencies, 
With the disappearance of data, a new 
phase in the System’s operations was in- 
stituted. This was one of contraction, for 
the war-time requirements for housing 
are determined upon an entirely different 
basis than are those of peacetime. A 
modified system furnished the analysts 
with information important primarily to 
the programming of war housing. This 
modification has taken the form, for the 
most part, of a change in emphasis. The 
statistical series on the subjects of most 
value to solution of the war-housing 
problem are as adequately maintained as 
possible. Others, which have become of 
lesser importance as a result of the war, 
are kept as current as time and staff per- 
mit. Any series which are unimportant in 
our immediate tasks have been laid aside 
for the duration, as our personnel has 
difficulty in completing essential work. 
The requirements for information were 
entirely changed and, fortunately, greatly 
narrowed in scope. For the shifting from 
peacetime pursuits to war activity has in- 
validated the meaning of many series use- 
ful before the war, and this will be in- 
creasingly manifest as the war activity 
demands an ever larger part of our effort. 
Thus, cost of living indexes which in- 
cluded data on items no longer available 
for general purchase and on items with 
fixed prices and which exclude data on 
products which have now become im- 
portant, do not fulfill their original func- 
tion though revisions now in process will 
correct this defect. The rent indexes 
have become relatively static since the 
introduction of rent control. Records and 
series which are invaluable in reflecting 
industrial production during peacetime 
become items of historical interest only 
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when the industry in question is con- 
verted to war production. Such series do 
not furnish the information necessary for 
wartime purposes. 


With the establishment of any govern- 
mental control or regulatory activity dur- 
ing peace or war, there arises a need for 
information and data with which to ad- 
minister that activity—and the activity 
itself produces valuable information on 
its operations. Thus there is a two-fold 
development of information. This type of 
development took place during the last 
war because of the extension of the gov- 
ernmental activities into new spheres, 
with the result that many of the statistical 
series now regarded as commonplace came 
into existence during and after World 
War I. This will be true of the present 
situation. More informational materials 
on widely-varying subjects than ever be- 
fore, are now being collected. However, 
for such material, we shall have to wait 
until after the war since a majority of 
the information could be of value and 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

The agencies collecting the material do 
not have the personnel or time to process 
the data other than is necessary to meet 
their needs, whether it is their own oper- 
ating statistics or statistics collected from 
other sources. In some cases, extensive 
research and editorial work will be neces- 
sary before this material can be formu- 
lated into statistical series of general value. 

Let us examine some of the recent de- 
velopments to see, to some extent, what 
this means in the way of new material. 
There has been developed in Washington 
a new statistical technique, the use of 
which makes possible extremely accurate 
monthly estimates of the value of arma- 
ments that have actually been delivered 
or put in place. This technique produces 
the information quickly and in detail, so 
that within a short time after the close of 


a period, data are available as to the pro- 
duction that has taken place. While the 
procedure is being utilized at present en- 
tirely for war purposes, it is adaptable to 
peacetime requirements so that the per- 
formance of an industry can be rapidly 
determined. This should be an invaluable 
supplement to the data obtained from the 
Census of Manufacturers. 


On May 12, 1943 an article appeared 
on the first page of The Evening Star of 
Washington dealing with a reorganiza- 
tion of the Division in the War Produc- 
tion Board which controls the expansion 
and contraction of war production facili- 
ties. The following are paragraphs quoted 
from this story: 

“It was disclosed that the WPB, at a meet- 
ing yesterday, took these measures, designed to 
throw maximum strength into the production 
of goods for the fighting fronts: 

1. Re-examination of all previously approved 
projects for construction of new manufacturing 
plants and machinery to determine whether the 
need for them cannot be eliminated by a greater 
use of structures, plant capacities, machine tools 
and equipment. 

2. No purchase of new machinery or equip- 
ment, or erection of building will be authorized 
until it has been conclusively proved that the 
work cannot be done by existing facilities. 

“WPB will move immediately to centralize 
inventories and catalogues of idle or available 
machine tools against which all proposals for 
new facilities will be checked to determine 
whether these are actually essential.” 

What does this mean statistically? It 
means that there is available for the use 
of WPB the most complete and detailed 
inventory of plants, their capacities and 
production possibilities, and of machine 
tools that this nation has ever known. 
This should prove of the utmost value in 
the post-war period. 

Rent control provides another example 
of the wide collection of information to 
meet the needs of war activity. The law 
establishing rent regulation provides that 
variations in the ceilings can be made be- 
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cause of changes in the level of property 
taxes and the costs of operating rented 
properties. To deal with this problem, 
data on the costs of operation of all types 
of properties in most of the larger urban 
areas in the country are being collected. 
Information on this subject in the past 
has been severely limited both as to geo- 
graphic coverage and types of property. 

Special surveys in housing and other 
fields have been made to obtain needed 
data. Early in the defense and war 
periods, vacancy and rental-change sur- 
veys were made by the WPA. Later, with 
the establishment of the Current Surveys 
Section of the Bureau of the Census, this 
type of work was performed by that 
Unit. The vacancy surveys were contin- 
ued and occupancy studies were initiated. 
The rental change studies are now being 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the OPA. These special studies are 
unique and outstanding. The vacancy 
material is more detailed, more current, 
and covers a larger number of localities 
than any previously available. The ren- 
tal-change studies yield data more sensi- 
tive to variations than the rent indexes 
and are made in places for which rent in- 
dexes are not computed. The occupancy 
surveys produce current information not 
previously covered by statistical series. 
The vacancy and occupancy surveys are 
financed and scheduled by the National 
Housing Agency, and the Research and 
Statistics Division of the Office of the 
Administrator has been responsible for 
their development. 

One notable special study, the Defense 
Housing Survey, was developed by the 
Division of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion, the predecessor to the National 
Housing Agency, to determine the amount 
of construction taking place in a locality, 
which was not indicated by the building 
permit records. This survey was discon- 
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tinued when the need for it was dimin- 
ished because of the limitation order 
which eliminated virtually all non-prior- 
ity residential construction. With the is- 
suance of this order, the priority data on 
residential building adequately reflected 
the volume and location of this activity, 

Better and more complete information 
on residential construction is now com- 
piled than was ever obtainable from the 
building permit records, which even s0, 
are still valuable. There is a monthly re- 
port on the operations of the priority sys- 
tem for private construction which shows 
not only the number of dwelling units 
started and completed, but their disposi- 
tion. Another tabulation is made on the 
status of federally-financed housing proj- 
ects. This report brings together for the 
first time, all the data and information on 
public residential construction. 

The labor requirements in localities 
play a major role in the determination of 
war housing programs, and for several 
years we have had considerable interest 
in the labor surveys of localities. Origin- 
ally the labor market studies were made 
by the Bureau of Employment Security 
upon a request by the agency program- 
ming the housing and their form was de- 
signed to meet the needs of our staff. 
Currently these studies are being made 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

While the information from the special 
surveys is not physically incorporated in 
the System, it has been treated in a sim- 
ilar manner and forms a supplement to 
the Data System proper. Undoubtedly 
when the character of the need for data 
and information has changed, this mate- 
rial will be placed in the Data System. 


AVAILABILITY OF STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION AFTER THE WAR 


It seems probable that you may look 
forward to the period after the war as 
one in which much more statistical infor- 
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mation will be available. This informa- 
tion will include many subjects previously 
untouched and will, in many cases, sup- 
plement and make more useful, series that 
have been prepared for a long time. 


The advent of the war not only caused 
a number of series to disappear from pub- 
lic circulation because they came within 
the scope of the Espionage Act, but also, 
indirectly, because of the increase in the 
volume of war work in governmental 
agencies. One evidence of this was the 
order issued September 25, 1942 by the 
Office of War Information cutting down 
on government publications and mailing 
lists. However, even before this order 
was issued, the reduction in the extent 
of government publications was notice- 
ably evident. For example, the Annual 
Report of the FHA for the calendar year 
1941 was released in a limited edition, 
and contained only a few of the custom- 
ary tabulations. 


The restriction of the printing of gov- 
ernment publications was not intended to 
keep the information in the publications 
from being used. It was primarily an 
economy measure to reduce printing ex- 
pense and to relieve the pressure of work 
facing the Public Printer whose schedule 
was disrupted by Selective Service ques- 
tionnaires and ration books. Sixteen pub- 
lications discontinued by this order were 
ones from which we obtained series of 
major importance to us. We still obtain 
all of the data that were in these publica- 
tions. In one case we obtained a number 
of statistical series from a semi-annual 
publication before the order, and now we 
receive the information as a monthly 
mimeographed release. From about forty- 
five additional publications, discontinued 
or curtailed for economy reasons, series 
were obtained at irregular intervals as a 
need arose. As yet we have not failed to 


obtain any of these data when we had 
need for them. 

During recent months, it has been the 
policy of the Basic Data Unit to avoid 
making requests for any statistical series 
or information raw or published for 
which there was not a real need. It is not 
our wish to place an additional burden 
on the already overtaxed facilities of un- 
derstaffed agencies; for we are under- 
staffed and have no thought to do unto 
others as we would not be done by. This 
policy of curtailment does mean that a 
substantial number of subjects in the sys- 
tem are not current but these subjects are 
of lesser importance in wartime. In our 
opinion, the difficulty that we will have to 
face because of this policy, will not be a 
lack of the information when needed, but 
that when the need arises it will be 
abrupt and will have to be met imme- 
diately with a resulting heavy burden on 
the staff of the unit. Even now, however, 
we are beginning to look forward to the 
era beyond the war. We are beginning 
to devise procedures for the collection 
and compilation of data from present 
available records which will be essential 
to the solution of problems that we can 
foresee as being in existence in the imme- 
diate postwar period. 

It has been our experience that the data 
are still being collected and tabulated and 
are available for use, though the source 
from which they may be obtained has 
changed. For example, even though pub- 
lication of the Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was cur- 
tailed, all of the tabulations usually in the 
report were made and can be obtained by 
written request to meet a legitimate need. 
However, at present, requests merely to 
satisfy curiosity or to maintain a histori- 
cal file are not appreciated because the 
lack of staff makes it difficult to accom- 


modate queries. 
(Continued on page 345) 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS— 
AVAILABILITY AND USE FROM THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARIAN'S POINT OF VIEW'! 


By ROSE L. VORMELKER 
Head, Business Information Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


program of which my comments 

were to be a part concerned prob- 
lems identified under the general head of 
Government Publications—Their Avail- 
ability and Use from the Special Librar- 
tan’s Point of View. Mr. Wilson re- 
vealed to us new trends in business sta- 
tistics which war needs have expedited, 
repeating history as it were, for even so 
was World War I instrumental in devel- 
oping the science of statistics. 


Mr. Morrow gave a picture of the 
Office of War Information activities, and 
offered to answer in at least three days 
time any knotty question about the Gov- 
ernment which stumps us, and suggested 
further that, if our letters are not an- 
swered within six weeks, we write him 
again. He also brought to our attention 
some new OWI publications with the 
suggestion that they be ordered at once 
if we hope to secure them, as the supply 

s “dwindling fast”. To this I should 
like to say “Amen” for already the Su- 
perintendent of Documents has reported 
one of those publications out of stock. 


S of you will recall that the 


Mr. Huesmann reassured us that many 
significant statistical series no longer be- 
ing published are still being compiled, and 
that many of these have been added to 
the basic economic data kept up to date 
in the NHA in Washington. 


How does all this affect libraries? You 





1 Paper presented before the Third General Session 
at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of ez 
Libraries Association held in New York, N. 
June 25, 1943. 


will see that I have used the broader 
term, libraries, for in the matter of Govy- 
ernment publications it is their use that 
is important, and library problems in this 
connection are identical for both the spec- 
ial librarian in a private organization or 
the special librarian in a large or even a 
small public library. 

Although our problem is by no means 
brief or simple, it can be briefly and 
simply stated. It is: (1) how may we 
find out quickly not only what is available, 
but what is being planned for publication; 
and (2) how may we obtain the needed 
item in time to be of use, and before we 
receive that ghastly message “Supply 
Exhausted”. 


REASON FOR PROBLEM 


This problem has become acute in re- 
cent years because throughout the de- 
pression new agencies were being created 
and hundreds of publications issued, no- 
tice of which never reached the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for inclusion in 
that time-honored, indispensable Monthly 
Catalog of Government Publications, or 
reached him so late that, by the time any- 
one could use the Monthly Catalog as a 
source of information from which to 
order, the supply had been exhausted. 

Old line agencies long since had re- 
sorted to recording the results of re- 
search, often the work of outstanding 
scientists and research workers and on 
which huge sums of money had been 
spent, in processed publications. Not until 
the middle thirties did notice of any of 
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these processed publications reach the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, and then 
they, too, were out of stock by the time 
anyone had a chance to order them. 
Later, with the National Defense Pro- 
gram and more recently with the War 
Program, still more agencies were created 
or reorganized with accompanying crea- 
tion, reorganization or complete cessation 
of publications. 


HOW TO FIND OUT ABOUT THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


In order to keep in touch at all with the 
often priceless material found in Govern- 
ment publications, it is necessary to follow 
some such course as this: 


Read the newspapers, not one or two but 
about a half dozen including the New York 
Times, New York Journal of Commerce, 
Chicago Journal of Commerce and the Wall 
Street Journal, to catch announcements of 
Government publications or accounts of 
work being done which may result in a 
Government publication. 

Subscribe to expensive legislative or 
regulatory services such as the Congres- 
sional Intelligence Service or the Federal 
Administrative Procedure issued by Com- 
merce Clearing House which claim to list 
most Government publications as issued. 


Scan the Federal Register and Congres- 
sional Record. 

Read every word of Domestic Commerce, 
and almost every word of Foreign Com- 
merce (publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce). 


Make a dash for the Kiplinger Washing- 
ton Letter, and Whaley-Eaton American 
Letter to see if they mention any new Gov- 
ernment publications. 

Look over trade and technical magazines, 
but examine with great care professional 
journals such as Specrat Lisraries, Li- 
brary Journal, Wilson Bulletin, Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, Jour- 
nal of Marketing and American Economic 
Review. 

Check bulletins of commercial and trade 
organizations such as The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the Auto- 


mobile Manufacturers Association; biblio- 
graphies isued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, by the Library of Congress 
and those under the direction of Jerome K. 
Wilcox, as well as the Weekly List of Se- 
lected Governmental Publications. 

Read the multitude of news releases is- 
sued by Government agencies to find men- 
tion of reports compiled and/or available. 

Check the lists of releases. 

Listen to the radio for announcements 
of important publications. 

And, at last, take home to study the 
Monthly Catalog of Government Publica- 
tions, the annual reports and separate lists 
of agencies most likely to be of great im- 
portance to an individual library (which, in 
the case of our Business Information Bureau 
in the Cleveland Public Library, are espe- 
cially Federal Trade Commission, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Department of 
Labor, Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Price Admin- 
istration and others). 


Of course here is an alternative to this 
way of discovering that a publication 
exists, but it is available only to very few. 
It is that of engaging a contact man in 
Washington who can make the rounds 
of all agencies at frequent intervals. 
Even he would not bring back 100 per 
cent results unless he contacted not only 
the publications office, but also other 
offices in each agency, particularly the 
statisticians and the directors of research. 


SECURING THE “DOC” 


Having discovered that a publication 
has been issued, containing the informa- 
tion needed is just the beginning of the 
librarian’s problem. It next must be se- 
cured. Having run the gauntlet of “writ- 
ing your Congressman”, pleading for it 
from the issuing agency or sending the 
necessary coupons to the Government 
Printing Office, what else is left? Well, 
the Office of War Information has had 
a special counter where Government pub- 
lications are sold in their Bureau of Pub- 
lic Inquiries. Beyond these sources, it is 
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a case of finding someone who was fore- 
handed enough to secure a few extra 
copies and who might be willing to share 
them with you. The public relations of- 
fices, the libraries, the information offices, 
or individuals within the agencies are all 
possibilities. When all else has failed, it 
may be found, sometimes, in regional or 
local field offices of Government agencies 
throughout the country. 


After these sources have been ex- 
hausted, there is but one hope left—that 
some Organization will dispose of their 
files, and either list them with a second- 
- hand dealer or present them to the li- 
brarian direct. So the search for Gov- 
ernment publications is a never ending 
one for the special librarian. 

In the early thirties, Congressional ap- 
propriations for many Government 
agencies were drastically cut, and as a 
result many important publications were 
discontinued altogether or changed fre- 
quently, as e. g. from quarterly to an- 
nual. A list of these appears in the paper 
presented by Alton P. Tisdel, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, before the Public 
Documents Committee of the American 
Library Association in 1934. Included in 
this paper also is a list of the Emergency 
Agencies which issued publications and 
for which extensive appropriations were 
allotted. In scanning that list you will see 
how important it was to keep in touch 
with each and every agency, for there 
was no single source through which in- 
formation concerning these publications 
could be obtained. While much destruc- 
tive criticism concerning these Govern- 
ment publications has been published, 
some deserved, but much that was mali- 
cious and the result of lack of under- 
standing, it was and still is a great trag- 
edy that dissemination of the knowledge 
created at Government expense was not 
adequately provided for. 
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THEN CAME WAR 


Then came war, and with it new prob- 
lems affecting Government publications. 
The first concerned giving information 
to the enemy ; the second, the ever-with- 
us need for elimination of any activity 
not directly connected with fighting the 
war, winning the peace, protecting civil- 
ians and looking toward postwar activi- 
ties. In withholding information from the 
enemy, we are, of course, also withhold- 
ing it from ourselves, and let us hope 
profoundly that many of these data are 
safely impounded awaiting release on D- 
day. For our postwar planners will find 
it necessary to waste much time, and 
spend much money, to get needed data, or 
run the risk of making wrong decisions 
because they are not based on accurate 
information. Fortunately much of this 
is under the watchful eye of Dr. Stuart 
Rice of the Bureau of the Budget, a man 
who is thoroughly aware of the conse- 
quences of information lacunae. 


In an effort to “clear the channels for 
war information”, Elmer Davis issued on 
September 25, 1942, the first of a series 
of orders cutting down Government pub- 
lications and mailing lists. Five hundred 
and twenty-three federal publications 
were affected, 239 eliminated and 284 
curtailed. This order was received by 
librarians with mixed feelings. Those 
whose filing cases were bulging, and 
whose staffs were disappearing into the 
armed forces or to more remunerative 
employment elsewhere, accepted it with 
a sigh of relief. Some editorials hailed 
the announcement with cheers. I quote 
from one such, “Three Cheers and a 
z£O.W:?: 


“There have been few times in recent 
years when a federal Government agency 
did something to please virtually 100 per 
cent of the citizenry, but yesterday prac- 
tically everyone in the land except the pur- 
veyors of mimeograph stencils and a hand- 
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ful of Government press agents felt like 
hurling his hat in the air and emitting three 
rousing cheers for Elmer Davis and the 
O. W. I. In one fell swoop Mr. Davis has 
eliminated 238 regular Government press 
releases, curtailing the quantity of 284 
others, and informed the boys with the 
nervous typewriter fingers to expect still 
more of the same This office, we confess, 
will miss its monthly report from the Cen- 
sus Bureau on the production of red cedar 
shingles, but we'll get along. Every time 
we get to worrying about the state of the 
red cedar shingle business, we'll just think 
of the big reduction in that 28 million dol- 
lar information budget, and be happy all 
over again.” 


However, when questions began to come 
which could no longer be answered and 
statistical series became meaningless be- 
cause figures could not be produced, the 
situation took on a different hue. 

The price we pay because known in- 
formation is not made available is with- 
out doubt infinitely greater than the cost 
of providing it in print or near print. 
Just think for a minute of the cost of 
collecting data, and then ponder the folly 
of not putting it to work when even mim- 
eographing it would serve the purpose. 

Obviously the time has come when any 
organization equipped with knowledge of 
this problem should offer its aid to the 
Interagency Publications Committee, ap- 
pointed by Elmer Davis to study further 
curtailment of publications. 


PROBLEM IS VAST 

It would take a mind accustomed to 
solving problems involving astronomical 
figures and geological time periods to 
comprehend the scope of Government 
publications, and the scope of their past, 
present and potential use. © Periodically, 
caustic and sarcastic articles have ap- 
peared concerning Government publica- 
tions in which the writer, having seen or 
even having been sent a publication on a 
subject of which he is almost entirely 


ignorant, chooses to ridicule its signifi- 
cance. Such a person makes no effort 
to discover whether it was important to 
any sizeable group of citizens, or whether 
it might have been a mistake on the part 
of a single individual, as was the case 
in the famous O. P. A. release requiring 
the drawers of all executives’ desks to be 
numbered and used universally through- 
out all O. P. A. offices for the same 
types of material. 


On the other side of this picture one 
frequently finds trade and scientific or- 
ganizations giving program time to find- 
ing out about Government publications 
and recording them in their official 
organs. In January of this year, for in- 
stance, the Washington Academy of 
Sciences had four papers presented in a 
symposium of “Scientific Publications of 
the Government” which discussed those 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
National Bureau of Standards and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. These 
are printed in Science for April 16, 1943, 
with the discussion led by Ralph Shaw, 
Librarian of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in which he emphasized 
anew that creation and dissemination of 
knowledge are twin processes, and ex- 
presses a hope that “serious consideration 
be given to the problem of organizing the 
content of publications so that all perti- 
nent knowledge, no matter how written, 
where published or in what language it 
is printed, may be promptly and readily 
available to all men working in any scien- 
tific endeavor”, and “that we may work 
together with scientists, publishing agen- 
cies, and librarians of other countries to 
effect this end after the war is won.” 


An article entitled “Government Pub- 
lications for the Advertising Man” by E. 
M. Rushmore in Printers’ Ink for June, 
1942, (p. 44) brought a number of 
queries to our Business Information Bu- 
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reau from people who, impossible as it 
may seem, had not been aware that “any- 
thing so useful in the way of publica- 
tions would come from the Government.” 
Would you like to know which publica- 
tions were discussed which brought forth 
those comments? There were only six: 
Statistical Abstract of the U. S., the Gov- 
ernment Manual, Climate and Man, Sur- 
vey of Current Business, Our Cities, and 
Problems of a Changing Economy. 


WOULD CLASSIFIED LISTS HELP? 


Mr. Leroy C. Merritt has just com- 
pleted a study in the University of Chi- 
cago Studies in Library Science series 
(published by University of Chicago 
Press) entitled U. S. Government as 
Publisher in which he has classified Gov- 
ernment publications according to func- 
tion as follows: 

Legislative, such as the Federal Register, 
Senate and House Calendars; 

Reportorial, such as Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions, and National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decisions ; 

Services, those meant to help activities of the 
people such as the Farmers’ Bulletins and some 
of the Census reports; 

Research, such as reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; 

Informational, such as the addresses of Gov- 
ernment officials or brochures on how an in- 
dividual agency serves. 

To this classification we should prob- 
ably add propaganda publications, such 
as Divide and Conquer and others of the 
Office of War Information. 


MASTER LIST 

We have heard that the Interagency 
Publications Committee is looking into 
the possibility of a master listing of pub- 
lications. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction provided it brings with it 
reasonable assurance (1) that it can be 
issued frequently enough so it may be 
thoroughly examined regularly, especially 
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by librarians, and not be so extensive that 
“none but the brave” can wade through 
it, (2) that copies of the publications 
listed are available when ordered and can 
be promptly supplied and (3) that consid- 
eration be given to including advance no- 
tices of publications in process. Would 
the aforementioned classification help in 
segregating like materials in such a master 
list ? 


We know also that a selection has been 
made in Washington of certain universi- 
ties and large public libraries to receive, 
without specific order, all research publi- 
cations. This too is a help, but far from 
enough. Certainly if a research publica- 
tion is worth issuing, more than one copy 
is needed in some of these institutions if 
their function of “putting knowledge to 
work” is exercised. Isn’t it possible to 
work this out to better satisfaction for 
all concerned ? 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


Depository libraries planned on a basis 
of political subdivisions and population 
have not solved the problem. Not unless 
the librarian puts the publications so ac- 
quired to use. I shall never forget the 
shock it was to discover one depository 
library which left all Government publica- 
tions in boxes in the basement because 
“no one ever looks at that junk.” A little 
educating was necessary there, for every 
day that library might have answered 
clients’ questions from the Statistical 
Abstract and the Abstract of the Census 
stored away in that basement. Still an- 
other made them almost useless because 
“there were too many to catalogue and 
you could get them at the public library 
anyway.” In another library a very im- 
portant set of Hearings was _ being 
wrapped to send to a storage building 
while in our Business Information Bu- 
reau at the time it was necessary to limit 
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readers’ use of these reports to one hour 
because others were waiting to examine 
them. What wouldn’t we have given for a 
second set of those Hearings! It is in- 
stances of this sort that have made think- 
ing Government officials and others begin 
to make generalizations of all libraries. 
So, the librarian must know the value of a 
document and use it accordingly. 


However, isolated instances such as 
these are no more representative of the 
special library profession than was the 
medicine man of today’s medical profes- 
sion or the alchemist of the modern chem- 
ist. Fortunately a few of our leaders in 
Washington recognize this, and President 
Roosevelt’s message to the Special Li- 
braries Association’s Conference last 
year at Detroit, Elmer Davis’ statement 
on libraries, and Claude Wickard’s re- 
marks printed in the Library Journal for 
February 15, 1943, are evidences of this 
recognition. 


But these are not enough. Have you 
ever listened to speakers telling who 
should take the lead in certain activities, 
or been on hand when distribution of 
some important document was discussed ? 
Too often it is arranged—“This should 
go to industrialist, labor unions, school 
superintendents and college professors, 
chambers of commerce, newspapers, radio 
commentators, service organizations like 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and Gyros”—no 
mention of libraries. Recently a confer- 
ence on post-war planning was opened 
with prayer. A blessing was asked for 
the industrialists, labor union officials, 
teachers, chamber of commerce execu- 
tives, club women, newspaper editors, 
service organization officers and others 
present. No mention was made of the 
librarians of whom there were a goodly 
number present including some who had 
made definite contribution in the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. Apparently the 


librarians were not “standing in the need 
of prayer.” 

Many times in response to a request 
for a document word comes back, “This 
is intended only for bidders on con- 
tracts,” or for some other specified group 
as educators, research workers, union of- 
ficials, industrialists or newspapers. 
Every such statement calls for another 
letter from the librarian which needs 
must convince the respective office that 
the person they admittedly are trying to 
serve is the one who sought it in the 
library. How many times have execu- 
tives relegated to the waste basket an 
important item, and later, upon expecting 
it from their librarians, find that no copy 
reached the library. 


At this Conference on Tuesday one 
Government representative said, “Re- 
quests to fill in historical series are not 
appreciated.” Here is a concrete example 
of lack of comprehension of the use made 
of Government publications in libraries. 
How can anyone have confidence that 
what he needs in Government publications 
is on hand in the library if he has no 
assurance that the librarian will make 
sure of complete files! How can that be 
accomplished except by (1) a regular 
periodical check for gaps in the collection 
or by (2) writing for individual publica- 
tions when their lack or disappearance is 
discovered (and they do occasionally take 
on pedal extremities which enable them 
to “walk away”)? Has this particular 
Government representative ever had the 
experience of opening a newspaper and 
finding that some other member of the 
family has cut out an item leaving him 
to wonder at what it might have been, or 
be frustrated because it obviously con- 
tained part of an item he needed? Or 
has he ever consulted a bound volume of 
a periodical, and found that someone who 
previously had used it, having no regard 
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for future consultants of that volume, 
tore or cut the article of immediate use 
to him? Perhaps such experiences, far 
from uncommon, would enable him to 
understand the annoyance and time lost 
when one needs numbers 4, 5, and 6, but 
finds only 2, 3, and 7, or in the case of 
annual reports finds that the one needed 
is the only one not on hand. Let us hope 
some way may be found in that the “re- 
quests to fill in historical series” will be 
welcomed as evidence that a librarian is 
“on the job,” and that every effort pos- 
sible will be made to fill that request ! 

We have been told that sometimes the 
reason the supply of publications is inade- 
quate is due to Congressional lack of 
appropriations. Here, too, an effective 
public relations program is necessary. 
Congressional investigating and regular 
committees must be kept informed of the 
work of special librarians. 

Certainly no Congressman would jeop- 
ardize his position if he were convinced 
that his constituents welcomed, wanted 
or needed these materials. Remember, 
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Congress has been deluged with plenty of 
propaganda to the effect that much of the 
Government’s publication program was 
wanton waste, and few indeed are there 
who can or do take time to differentiate 
between those which are that and those 
which are not. Don’t think for one min- 
ute that having convinced one official, one 
agency, one Congressman, one anything, 
that the job is finished. With a change in 
office you must do it all over again. 

It might well be the gift of this genera- 
tion of librarians to posterity to get pro- 
fessional recognition comparable to that 
of the legal, medical, engineering, teaching 
and other professions. Whatever we do, 
let us do it with vision, foresight and 
understanding, so that Government of- 
ficials, appointed and elected, will realize 
there is no more strategic place to put the 
results of the knowledge for the creation 
of which they have made provision to 
work than in the hands of an alert, in- 
formed and thoroughly adequate special 
librarian, whether that librarian be in a 
private organization or in a public library. 


THE PLACE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
IN POSTWAR PLANNING! 


By DR. EVELINE M. BURNS 


Chief of the Economic Security and Health Section, National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 


HE most important challenge when 

; we are thinking in terms of the 
postwar world and the problems 

that we shall have to face and the goals 
that we must set ourselves, is undoubt- 


edly the question of how we are going to 
maintain full employment. If there is 





1 Paper based on talk given by Dr. Burns at the 
Second General Session of the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Convention of Special Libraries Association held 
in New York, N. Y., June 23, 1943. 


one good thing that has come out of the 
war, I suppose it is the discovery which 
we in America have made, that when we 
put our minds on the job, when we are 
prepared to take risks, to try new meth- 
ods, and to use the inventive ingenuity 
we have, we can solve the problem of un- 
employment. We have also discovered 
that in addition, and, indeed in the course 
of and because of solving the problem of 
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full employment, we can increase our na- 
tional income to levels that all of us would 
have thought fantastic a few years ago. 


You will realize the significance of that 
statement when I remind you that our na- 
itonal income produced during the last 
year will have been round 130 billion dol- 
lars. This year we're talking of pushing 
it up farther still. And yet, at the depth 
of the Depression, in 1932 to 733, our 
national income fell below 50 billion dol- 
lars. That is a measure of what this coun- 
try can do when it wants to do it; when 
it is convinced of the urgency of doing it. 
When you think of the post-war period 
and the possibilities of what we could do 
with a national income of 130 billion dol- 
lars or more, of the goods that we could 
provide once we have stopped having to 
use our great potential capacity for pro- 
ducing armaments and turned to produce 
the things we need for peacetime living, 
it is obvious that the major objective that 
we must place before ourselves is the ob- 
jective of ways and means of ensuring 
full employment. 


The problems that have to be tackled 
in traveling the road toward full employ- 
ment are many. As the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, has pointed out 
in its recent Development Report there 
are a great many problems to which we 
do not as yet know the answers. There 
are other problems in regard to which 
there may be a rather general measure of 
agreement as to what we must try to do 
when we break this gigantic task down, 
but there is still disagreement as to what 
are the best ways and means of doing it. 
I suspect that there will be yet other 
aspects of the problem in regard to which 
there will be great opposition on the part 
of different groups in the community be- 
cause their immediate, short-run interests 
May appear to be adversely affected 
thereby, even though a rather substantial 





argument can be adduced in support of 
the way to do the job. In other words, 
the task of attaining full employment is 
likely to challenge the ingenuity and the 
courage and the inventiveness of this 
country for many years to come, and we 
may well find that we shall not imme- 
diately attain our goal. We may even 
find that from time to time we have 
made inaccurate diagnoses as to what 
needed to be done, and perhaps therefore, 
from time to time, there may be hitches. 

It is true that, as the National Re- 
sources Planning Board has pointed out, 
an important contribution to securing full 
employment could be made if we were 
prepared at the end of the war to launch 
adequate public works projects. These 
might help to take up some of the slack 
while private industry is grappling with 
the task of reconversion. But we also 
point out that we do not think that public 
works can be relied upon as anything like 
the major attack on the problem. Cer- 
tainly there is a very real question, which 
we pose as boldly as we can, as to whether 
we are now beginning soon enough and 
seriously enough to plan for projects of 
the type which could be put into effect 
immediately the war is over, or, at any 
rate, as and when they are needed. 


REASONS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


My first reason for believing that we 
should be thinking about security pro- 
grams even while we are concerned with 
full employment, is that an adequate se- 
curity program is a plank in the platform 
of full employment. If we could assure 
to all the people in this country an ade- 
quate minimum income by one way or 
another, if we could make sure that no 
one’s income falls below a certain level, 
we should at the same time be assuring to 
our producers a minimum market, at 
least so far as consumers’ goods is con- 
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cerned. If we could do that, we would at 
least avert the downward spiral which 
this country experienced in the years 
1930 to 1933. We should, as it were, have 
set a platform below which business ac- 
tivity would not fall. As we have seen 
when we look back on the history of 
Great Britain, an assured minimum in- 
come does give the economy a base from 
which to start. If we had that already, 
then we could begin to build toward 
fuller and fuller employment and greater 
and greater productivity. The social se- 
curity measures form such a basis on 
which we could build, for with an effec- 
tive security system we could at least 
know that the level of employment would 
not fall below this guaranteed minimum 
income, wherever it might be set. 


While I am not so optimistic as to sup- 
pose, or perhaps even to hope, that all of 
you will ever take the time to read 
through the NRPB report on Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies, nevertheless 
I do hope that some of you will at least 
look into the summary of findings. In 
undertaking the study, the committee 
tried to establish certain facts. We asked 
among others, the very simple question, 
“Is there freedom from want in the 
United States today?” We asked it as of 
1940, but the programs we were consid- 
ering are the same programs that we shall 
have to get by with when the war boom 
is finished, unless we make changes and 
improvements in the meantime. 


What we found as a result of that 
study was that in fact many thousands of 
people do not have any type of security of 
income at all. We found, for example, 
that in October 1940, there were over 
600,000 cases—cases, don’t forget, means 
not just individuals but it means a group 
of individuals, often a family unit—who 
were admitted to be in need by local au- 
thorities or other welfare groups in va- 
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rious parts of the country and yet re- 
ceived no assistance at all, except surplus 
commodities. Now, surplus commodities 
are all right if they really are surplus, i.e., 
if you have them in addition to something 
else. But if you have only whatever hap- 
pens to be available in the way of surplus 
commodities—your grapefruit, your cel- 
ery, beans and other items that formed 
the bulk of the surplus commodities pro- 
gram—if that is your substitute for in- 
come, it is not anything that we Ameri- 
cans would call freedom from want. 


We looked also into the level of living 
that existing social security programs pro- 
vide and found that the level of living 
for the vast majority of people was mea- 
gre in the extreme. It was particularly 
inadequate for all those people who se- 
cure such “security” as they receive from 
the general relief programs. When we 
compared the standard of living of peo- 
ple on those programs with even the min- 
imum emergency budget that was devised 
by the W.P.A. and which is admittedly 
not very safe if you live on it for too 
long, we found that out of 59 major cities 
of the country, none of them, even the 
biggest and the most progressive, was 
providing an allowance which enabled 
people to meet the emergency standard. 
About a quarter of them were providing 
less than half that allowance, and two of 
them were providing less than 20 per 
cent. That is not freedom from want. 
People may not starve to death, but it 
takes a long time to die of starvation, as 
has sometimes been said. Certainly this 
is not what you or I, when we think of 
the post-war world, would call freedom 
from want. 

The Committee found too that by no 
means all the population who could be in- 
cluded in social insurance programs were 
so included. We have clearly demon- 
strated as a people that we prefer, if pos- 
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sible, to secure ourselves against want 
through social insurance. We regard it 
as a more self-respecting method of at- 
taining security. Yet our social insurance 
programs cover only a fraction of our 
total working population. Important 
groups, like agriculture and domestic 
servants, are left outside this preferred 
form of security and many of those theo- 
retically covered, may not earn enough to 
qualify for adequate, or even any, bene- 
fits. All these excluded from social in- 
surance have to seek their freedom from 
want by undergoing a means test and, in 
many parts of the country, by submitting 
to conditions which were definitely de- 
structive to self-respect. 


We have prided ourselves in the field 
of social security, and justly so, on the 
fact that we do not regard the problem of 
freedom from want as solved merely by 
handing out a dole to an unemployed man. 
The great contribution that we in Amer- 
ica have made to the public conception of 
the problem of freedom from want, is 
that we have said in the past that the only 
answer to loss of a job is the offer of a 
job, at least, if a man has been unem- 
ployed for a certain period of time. In 
fact, in spite of our many proud boasts 
that we believe in giving work and despise 
the dole, we never succeeded in the seven 
years between 1933 and 1940 in giving 
work to as many as half the people who 
were unemployed. Indeed we did not 
even give work to all the people who were 
unemployed and in need. This is an im- 
portant distinction because it is possible 
to be unemployed but not in need, an 
example being the unemployed son living 
in a family where the father is at work. 


Now we certainly did not employ all 
our unemployed. We introduced meas- 
ures for young people—the N.Y.A. and 
the C.C.C. But we never provided the 
opportunity for these youth programs to 


all our young people, and we never were 
very clear as to what we were trying to 
do with the young people on the program 
anyway. We changed them around from 
year to year; we told ourselves we were 
doing one thing and we never made sure 
that the programs really were likely to 
attain those objectives. 


We did not solve our financial prob- 
lems in anything like an intelligent way. 
We have not yet solved the problem of 
how to distribute the costs of social se- 
curity between the different levels of gov- 
ernment in such a way as to make the 
very poor states capable of bearing their 
heavy social security burdens without at 
the same time putting a disproportion- 
ately heavy burden on their taxpayers. 
We have not solved the financial prob- 
lem of making quite sure that what we 
were doing in the financing of social se- 
curity was consistent with what the Gov- 
ernment was doing in other parts of its 
fiscal policy. We tried on the one hand 
to run an expansionist program and on 
the other hand we imposed social security 
taxes which tended to have a deflationary 
effect. 


There were also administrative short- 
comings in our programs. We in this 
country have a much more difficult prob- 
lem in approaching freedom from want 
than has, for example, Great Britain. We 
have a Federal form of Government, and 
what we do usually involves the coopera- 
tion of several levels of Government. We 
have very great diversity in our economic 
conditions. It would not be easy for us 
to pass a law and say the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay so much money to every- 
body wherever he lives, which would be 
the equivalent or the counterpart of what 
Sir William Beveridge has proposed. We 
have to have a series of related but di- 
versified programs, and the problems of 
administering such programs in an or- 
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derly and logical way have by no means 
been solved. People in the local communi- 
ties do not know where to go when they 
are in need. The state authorities are con- 
fused because they have to deal with a 
lot of Federal agencies and supervise a 
large number of local agencies. Employ- 
ers are irritated because all these differ- 
ent groups converge upon them and ask 
for information, very often about the 
same man or about the same activities and 
figures. Employers have to make sev- 
eral tax returns. In other words, we still 
have a long way to go before we can say 
that everybody in the country is assured 
real social security and before we can 
feel that we have done this in a manner 
that is fitting and suitable for an econo- 
nomical and intelligent people. For re- 
member that the problem of social secur- 
ity is not just a matter of handing out to 
everybody regardless. It is a matter of 
combining the interests of the insecure 
person with the rest of the population. 


My second reason for beginning to plan 
for the postwar world by adopting social 
security measures is that security means 
a great deal to the average man and wo- 
man. There have been many thousands 
in recent years who have not known real 
security. Between 1933 and 1940 this 
country at any one time was maintaining 
between fourteen and twenty-eight mil- 
lion people on one or another of these so- 
cial security programs. That is the mag- 
nitude of the group of people who are 
definitely interested in what this country 
is doing; in what we are going to do in 
the future to assure real security. Ac- 
tually, of course, many more than that 
are interested, because none of us knows 
when he may be among the fourteen or 
the twenty-eight million. 


My third reason for feeling that we 
should begin with social security in our 
postwar planning is that here is a field 
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where we have some experience. When 
we consider the vast and difficult problems 
of reconverting to a postwar economy; 
when we talk about ways and means by 
which we can develop a society in which 
we can transfer our resources to places 
where they are needed, to points of pro- 
duction where they’re needed; when we 
talk about how we can be sure of an ade- 
quate volume of investment sufficient to 
maintain our national income at a high 
level, we are, to some extent, entering un- 
known territory, where there are still 
struggles between economists, still differ- 
ences of opinion and where you have to 
tread on a great many toes before you 
find the solutions. We are still learning, 
and still developing. 

In social security we have had ten 
years’ experience. We have tried in the 
Security Report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board to put on the 
record what we have done, and why 
shortcomings are evident, and we have 
tried to suggest what are next to be done. 
In the days before the release of our so- 
cial security report, there was a great 
deal of speculation in the press as to 
what it would say. I think it is very sig- 
nificant what a high measure of agree- 
ment there was and how close were some 
of the guesses that were made in regard 
to certain parts of the social security pro- 
gram, particularly those dealing with in- 
surance and public assistance. In other 
words, this unanimity of the guesses sug- 
gests to me that already there is a wide 
measure of agreement as to what needs 
to be done. This agreement we hope will 
be confirmed as people read the report, 
and the footnotes, and the tables, and 
the analysis that we have made, in this 
all-too-weighty document. The organized 
labor movement has made recommenda- 
tions which very closely parallel our own. 
The Social Security Board has studied 
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the programs for which it is responsible, 
as has also the American Public Welfare 
Association, both making similar recom- 
mendations. 

SIX-FOLD ATTACK UPON ECONOMIC 

INSECURITY 

The main line of action that we pro- 
pose in the National Resources Planning 
Board report is a six-fold attack upon the 
problem of economic insecurity. We 
proposed in the first place that much more 
emphasis must be put on the development 
of constructive and preventive services. 
As we looked back over the achievements 
of this country in the field of social se- 
curity we found that they have been much 
more palliative than preventive. A great 
deal of insecurity is due to ill health, and 
yet we have very poor services to make 
sure that people grow up to be healthy 
and strong, or, if they are disabled, to 
rehabilitate them for work. We found 
too that a great deal of the most appal- 
ling poverty, like that which occurs in 
the Southeast and the Southwest, is due 
to the failure of the Nation to see the 
need for developing the economic produc- 
tivity of those areas, and we suggested 
certain board policies which we thought 
might be fruitfully explored. It was not 
our job to solve the whole problems of 
the world; so we merely indicated some 
things which seemed to us to be most 
promising. 

In the second place, we urged that if 
people have been out of work more than 
twenty-six weeks (which we suggested 
should be provided for by unemployment 
compensation), they should be provided 
with work by Government if private in- 
dustry is not in a position to offer them 
a job. We made various suggestions for 
the advance planning of projects which 
would employ these people. We also sug- 
gested the maintenance of high standards 
of efficiency and the payment of wages 


which would compare not too unfavor- 
ably with those available in private em- 
ployment. 

We urged in the third place that special 
attention should be paid to the needs of 
young people who are a peculiarly stra- 
tegic group in the community. Part of 
our recommendations looked toward sub- 
sidized education for those able to profit 
by further education, but unable to afford 
it without financial assistance. Another 
part concerned the development of work 
programs which would place great em- 
phasis on health measures and upon in- 
culcating work habits and disciplines so 
that young people, on reaching the age 
of twenty-one, could compete effectively 
with other adults for employment. 

We urged in the fourth place that, so 
far as possible, loss of income should be 
met through extended social insurance, 
because that course is preferred by the 
American people. We gave reasons for 
thinking that the social insurance method 
does offer certain safegards to society 
against unfair and unsatisfactory and un- 
due claims, at the same time as it offers 
to the insecure person a form of security 
which he prefers. We suggested, among 
other things, very specifically, that the 
social insurance program should at once 
be extended to cover loss of income due 
to disability, whether permanent or tem- 
porary. And we made various sugges- 
tions for extending the existing old-age 
insurance and for extending and improv- 
ing the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Unemployment compensation is 
one of the least satisfactory of our social 
insurances, and yet it is the one that we 
shall most need during the dislocations 
that are likely to follow the end of the 
war. 

We recommend, in the fifth place, that 
there should be a self-respecting and ade- 
quate public assistance program which 
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could serve as an under-pinning to all 
these other measures. The great weak- 
ness in the past has been that not all the 
people are old enough to obtain old-age 
benefits or assistance, or young enough 
to get on the youth programs, or some 
children have fathers who are unem- 
ployed but (unfortunately, from this 
point of view) are not dead or disabled 
so that these children can not get aid as 
dependent children. Many people do not 
satisfy the qualifications for a work pro- 
gram. There are always many thousands 
of people who fall between all these stools. 
Only a program which provides on the 
basis of need alone, but in a self-respect- 
ing manner, for these people, will plug up 
every hole in the series of protections 
against want and insecurity. The commit- 
tee made a number of suggestions for the 
development of an adequate public assist- 
ance system that would not merely be 
negative but positive in character and 
which would try to fit people for a return 
to normal employment and activity. 


Finally, the committee urged an expan- 
sion in those social services which are im- 
portant for the welfare not only of the 
individual but also of the community. 
Among those were such services as edu- 
cation and health. We did not make many 
concrete, specific recomendations in those 
fields, because that was somewhat out- 
side our terms of reference. 


My final reason for saying that it might 
be wise to contemplate social security 
measures even while we are talking about 
full employment is this: even if we did 
get full employment we should not have 
licked the problem of freedom from want. 
Even with full employment, with jobs 
for everybody, we still have those who 
are too old to work, those who are too 
young to work, those who are too sick to 
work, and those people, who the econo- 
mists call the frictional or temporarily un- 
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employed, people who are just changing 
over from one job to another. These 
short-period unemployed are always in- 
cluded in any concept of full employ- 
ment. For those people, if we are going 
to make freedom from want a reality, we 
have to provide some security measures. 

Now, you may say, “Well, after all, 
there aren’t very many of those people.” 
As a matter of fact, their number is quite 
surprisingly large. We made a bold 
guess—or so it seemed to us then—when 
we were doing the report. We said that 
this country would probably have to plan 
on the assumption of a need for socially 
provided income on the part of at least 
half as many people as were receiving it 
in June 1940. That is to say, we thought 
at least three and a quarter million people 
would fall in the category of those who 
would not be helped even by a return to 
full employment. ‘Today we have not 
only full employment, but we are trying 
to drag every person who can hobble into 
the labor market to do some kind of 
work. Many of our old-age pensioners 
have given up their pensions and gone 
back to work, or have refrained from 
claiming pensions when they were due. 
And yet, in November 1942, the last date 
for which comprehensive figures are 
available, there were about 4.7 million 
cases — (households) — receiving public 
aid, i. e., receiving their sole or major 
form of income from one or more of 
these social security measures. They were 
the people too old to work, or too young 
to work, the people too sick to work, a 
certain proportion of unemployables for 
whom we have done nothing in the past to 
make them employable, and a certain 
proportion of temporarily unemployed 
persons, who, no doubt, will be back at 
work within a short period of time. 

I believe it is no accident that within the 
last three months, three of the great 

(Continued on page 348) 
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WILL MARKETS FOR GOODS AND SERVICES 
BE DIFFERENT IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD?! 


By ARTHUR P. HIROSE 
Director of Market Research and Promotion, McCall Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


for a speaker to raise a rhetorical 

question and then keep his listeners 
in suspense as to the answer. The ques- 
tion before us is, “Will markets for goods 
and services be different in the postwar 
period?” Let me give you my answer at 
once—it’s “Yes, markets will be different 
than they were before Pearl Harbor.” 
They will be different for a variety of 
reasons, the chief of which is the inevi- 
tability of change. Take the question of 
the economy we shall be living under, 
when the war is over. We know it will 
differ from the pre-war economy, al- 
though we cannot predict its character 
with any degree of certainty. 

No one, at this time, can assure us 
what sort of government we shall be op- 
erating under in the postwar era. The 
question goes beyond the political stripe 
of our national administration in the early 
postwar years. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of whether the Republicans or Demo- 
crats are in power—not to mention La- 
borites, Socialists or Communists. There 
is the larger question of a trend to either 
conservative or liberal principles. There’s 
the matter of incentives versus govern- 
ment control, bureaus and bureaucrats. 
How aggressive will Government bureaus 
be? How much will they slow down the 
normal entrepeneur instinct of the busi- 
ness man? 

Allied with the problem of government 
and governmental controls is another set 


1 Paper presented before the Second General Ses- 
= at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
ye Pe raries Association held in New York, 
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of questions: “Will people have any 
money when the war is over? Will it be 
necessary for the government to apply 
forced savings, before the war is over? 
Will reconversion to peace-time pursuits 
take a long or a short time? If it takes a 
long time, what will happen to people’s 
savings? Will this money be dissipated 
in normal living expenses for such items 
as food, clothes and rents, while wage 
earners wait for re-employment ?” 

People’s attitudes or state of mind in 
the postwar period is an intangible, but a 
vital intangible in marketing. Plausible 
cases can be built for opposite views on 
the problem of what people will want 
when the war is over. The optimistic 
view is that American people will want 
all the things of which they have been 
deprived during the war. They will want 
new autos, new homes, new appliances; 
they will want to be back to the plentiful, 
even wasteful pre-war days. This view 
looks for a buying spree that will last and 
last and last. 

The opposite and pessimistic view holds 
that the simpler, Spartan life, to which 
the war introduced us, may be with us, 
by choice, even when the war is over. 
This view holds that the simpler life, un- 
trammeled with gadgets and possessions, 
may hold more than a temporary appeal 
for us. The adherents of this school of 
thought point out that the instinct for 
survival, family, babies and other funda- 
mentals has nothing to do with material 
possessions per se. They argue that keep- 
ing - up - with - the Joneses, time-payment 
sales and living-beyond-your-income have 
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been factors, which in the past, have mili- 
tated against our instincts for survival 
and spiritual happiness. One disciple of 
this school remarks, “You can get just as 
much indigestion eating off a postwar 
plastic table as you can eating off an old 
wooden table.” 

If government controls in the postwar 
world are severe and restrictive, if our 
economy is not a favorable one, if people 
have little money left and if their disposi- 
tion is not to spend it, then it’s obvious 
that markets after the war will be differ- 
ent, to use a bit of understatement. 

On the other hand, if government con- 
trols in the postwar America are mild, if 
our national economy is a favorable one, 
if people have a great deal of money 
saved up and if their disposition is to 
spend it, then markets for goods and serv- 
ices will still differ from the pre-war 
period, because the war is making physi- 
cal changes in markets. 

This war is making physical changes in 
people—changes in ages, sex distribution, 
income, marital status, where people live, 
etc. Let’s examine these changes, be- 
cause markets are people. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES IN PEOPLE, 
WROUGHT BY THE WAR 

Ages—Last year more children were 
born in the United States than in any year 
in our history. That is a result of the 
war. But if the war lasts much longer, 
marriages and births are both bound to 
decline as more and more millions of our 
men are in Europe, Africa, Asia and Aus- 
tralia instead of here at home. 

Young people of all age groups will not 
bulk as large in our postwar population as 
they have in the past. But our older folks 
will be with us during the war and in the 
postwar period. They will be more im- 
portant in every way. Products for older 
people should therefore loom large in the 
postwar period. Off the hat, such prod- 
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ucts for older people would include la- 
bor-saving home appliances, quiet and 
gentle games, books, vacations to Florida 
and California, patent medicines, etc. 


Distribution of Sexes — Casualties in 
war will be largely men. This will leave 
women in a more important place in the 
postwar period than ever before. Women 
are coming into their own in this war. 
Sometimes men may think, rather rue- 
fully, that women are also coming into 
more than their own. There are few jobs 
in war industries today in which you do 
not find women. They are doing spinning 
and stamping operations in factories. Not 
only have women taken over all the light 
work in the factories, but in addition they 
are running cranes and hoists. More sig- 
nificantly, they are doing men’s peace- 
time jobs. They are driving taxis, replac- 
ing men clerks in stores, working on rail- 
roads and have found their way into auto 
service stations. 

The fact that women are in men’s jobs 
today is not so important. In many cases 
men can do these jobs better and will 
probably take over again when they come 
back. The important thing about women 
in this war is their increased knowledge. 
They now know men’s jobs. They know 
manufacturing processes. They know 
how to make things. They know how to 
repair them. They know quality. Think 
what this added knowledge is going to 
mean in the postwar period for which we 
are planning. Do you think the woman 
who’s run an automatic machine in a 
factory is going to be content to do her 
housework manually when the war is 
over? There'll be the greatest demand 
by women for automatic household equip- 
ment in the new world after the war. It’s 
a revolution that will hit every room in 
the home, from cellar to attic. 

A woman shopping in the postwar 
period will be an amazing spectacle. Poor 
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gal, in pre-war America woman bought 
only 85 per cent of all consumer goods. 
The other 15 per cent was bought by her 
husband on the theory that he was the 
only one in the family who understood 
such intricate mechanisms as an automo- 
bile or a heating plant. But can you pic- 
ture Rosie the Rivetter or the gal who 
grinds the cylinder head of a jeep, stand- 
ing meekly by if hubby attempts, all by 
himself, to decide which brand of car or 
refrigerator to buy for the family? 

One of the most important changes in 
people, as a result of the war will be the 
new influence of women and their greater 
effect on how merchandise is made, dis- 
tributed and advertised. 

Marital Status—Here is another condi- 
tion of people that will affect the postwar 
market for goods and services in America. 
The postwar period will see many young 
people, married during the war but un- 
able to set up housekeeping, on the way 
to achieving their goal. This will mean a 
potential market for home furnishings 
and every thing associated with a home. 

Income—War-time prosperity, gener- 
ally speaking, cuts down the rich and 
moves millions of the lowest income peo- 
ple into the middle class. After the war 
the great and expanded middle class will 
be the big market. 

Do not jump too hastily, though, to the 
conclusion that all merchandise, or most 
of it, will be medium-priced, in the post- 
war market. To be sure there will be 
less call for high-prices, luxury items and 
there will be less market, let’s hope, for 
the cheapest and shoddiest products. But 
prices may well be higher than they were 
before the war. Consider the case of the 
war factory that has been paying its 
workers a dollar an hour. It will not 
want to cut wages to 50 cents an hour 
when it converts to civilian goods even 
if the labor unions would permit it. 


Added labor costs will mean added ma- 
terial costs and will have the tendency to 
boost the price of civilian products above 
their pre-war levels. 

Postwar America may not necessarily 
be a nation of high net consumer income. 
This is an expensive war in which we are 
engaged and we shall be paying the bills 
for a long time. This means that taxes 
will continue to be stiff, even when the 
war is over. 

Population Shifts — This is another 
physical condition of people that will af- 
fect postwar markets. The war has 
caused some population shifts. Certain 
cities have had inrushes of population. 
Other communities have lost population. 

Where will people live after the war? 
What is likely to happen to cities, towns, 
villages and farms after the war? Cities 
will not grow at the rapid rate most of 
them did before the war and as many of 
them, like Detroit, have done during the 
war. Look for decentralization of fac- 
tories, stores and homes after the war. 

Transportation—A number of factors 
will contribute to this spreading out of 
population. Improvement in transporta- 
tion will be one of the greatest influences. 
War-time scientific developments will 
probably give us, not right after the war, 
but in a year or two, a lighter, roomier 
car. Using the new higher octane gases 
developed in the war, these new cars will 
probably go three times as far on a gal- 
lon of gasoline as the car of today. With 
millions more people owning cars, there 
will come bigger and better road systems. 
This will further spread out the popula- 
tion of the United States. Then, too, the 
airplane will be further perfected as a 
means of transportation when the war is 
over. This will make it possible to fur- 
ther decentralize our population. 

Communications — This decentraliza- 
tion of population will not be a hardship 
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because of better communications, more 
dial telephones, commercial radio, fac- 
simile reproduction and television. 

There is an intangible influence, too, 
that must not be under-rated in the build- 
ing up of new communities, small ones, 
at that, after the war. Young men and 
women who never moved further than a 
hundred miles from home are seeing 
America for the first time, as they enter 
the armed forces and are shuttled around 
the nation in the course of their training. 
The boy from Tennessee lands up in a 
training camp in Oregon. The WAC 
from New York goes to a Texas training 
school. Young people, for the first time, 
are seeing the length and breadth of 
America. They’re seeing its vast spaces 
and when the war is over, many will want 
to move to new parts of the nation. 

Housing—Where will people live after 
the war, in what kinds of houses? In re- 
cent pre-war years we had fallen farther 
and farther behind in our construction of 
new homes. The war puts us still further 
behind. The shortage will be so great 
when the war is over that the individual 
home builder or the small speculative 
builder alone will not solve the home 
shortage. Undoubtedly some sort of pre- 
fabrication of houses is coming, with 
more and more of the construction done 
in factories, rather than on the home site. 
A complete kitchen or a complete bath- 
room can be built quickly and cheaply on 
an assembly line in a factory, cutting 
down the time and expense of individual 
home building. Or the whole house can 
be designed and built in a factory and 
erected on the site in a matter of hours 
instead of months and days. 

Servants—One important postwar con- 
dition that is likely to affect the market 
for goods and services after the war is a 
probable decline in the servant population, 
if not its total elimination. The war has 
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given unskilled labor new vistas of more 
interesting work at higher wages. Mech- 
anization, not manual labor, will be the 
key note of postwar America. In the 
home, labor-saving appliances will have 
to replace servants. 

So much for the physical changes in 
people in the postwar period, in terms of 
changes in age-groups, sex, marital sta- 
tus, income, population distribution, hous- 
ing and mechanical servants. 

Equally important to the markets for 
goods and services in the postwar period 
will be the changes that the war and the 
postwar period may make in the minds 
and souls of people and in their wants 
and desires. Remember, just as markets 
are people, not places, so markets are ac- 
tually people’s minds. Here is an area in 
postwar planning not yet too well ex- 
plored. It is one that deserves careful 
thought. Without any contribution to 
make at this time, I would like to point 
out that the mental, social and spiritual 
changes that are likely to take place as a 
result of the war offer an exciting field 
for speculation and study. 


PROBABLE PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FOR 
POSTWAR MARKETS 

As we have reviewed some of the 
changes that will probably take place in 
postwar markets you have undoubtedly 
thought of many products and services 
that will be needed. There has been a 
lot said and printed about the new prod- 
ucts of the postwar period. But before 
we discuss these, let us remember that the 
war will have accelerated the demand for 
the old pre-war products. The war will 
have built up a replacement demand for 
products which have worn out but which 
couldn’t be replaced in time of war: auto- 
mobiles, houses, furniture, appliances, etc. 

Equally important is the new demand 
for pre-war products that has been born 
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of the war. The war is allowing millions 
of people to sample merchandise and 
services they never had before, merchan- 
dise that only a portion of our popula- 
tion may have taken for granted all their 
lives. In rural homes before the war there 
was not a great deal of buying of canned 
goods. Along comes rationing and rural 
homes have canned goods thrust upon 
them. Similarly, before the war, low-in- 
come families did not eat as much canned 
food as higher-income families. Ration- 
ing and higher wages permit the former 
low-income groups to buy canned goods, 
again sampling of a pre-war product. 
New markets will open up for old, ac- 
customed merchandise merely because the 
war has permitted people to try these 
goods and find them satisfactory. Na- 
turally, there will be a host of newer 
products, that we did not dream of before 
the war; products to fill people’s wants 
and desires. Inventiveness in America 
has been greatly stimulated by war; syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, alloys, shortage of 
materials, new demands for greater 
strength, lighter weight, quicker manu- 
facture, less bulk, and other advantages 
have resulted. Hence new methods and 
new materials for postwar markets will 
arrive. Do not be disappointed, however, 
if these radically new products do not 
arrive the day after Armistice. Remem- 
ber, it will take American industry 
months, if not years, to tool up and test 
many of the new materials and products. 
Since no one wants a long conversion 
period between a war-time and a peace- 
time economy, it is most likely that Amer- 
ican manufacturers will try their best to 
convert quickly to the products for which 
they still have tools and dies, i.e. the 1942 
models. Remember, a 1942 automobile 
may not be as exciting as the rear-en- 
gined, tear-drop designed car with a clear 
plastic body you have been reading about, 


but it will look mighty good to a person 
with a 1935 car that is falling apart. 


HOME SCENE FIVE YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


Let us consider a brief picture of a 
man coming home from work. It is five 
years after the war is over. There’s an 
automobile driving up to a suburban 
home. It is a light-weight car that gives 
as much as 50 miles to the gallon of high 
octane gas. Out of it steps a man clothed 
in comfortable clothes of artificial fibers. 
His shoes are better than leather. He 
walks up to a house that was built in a 
factory of strong, light-weight metal 
alloys, plywood, plastics or glass. Al- 
though factory-built, the home is individ- 
ual. Because the rooms have movable 
walls, the house has grown and changed 
since the little woman gave painless birth 
to the new, healthy baby. 

Poppa goes inside and kisses Momma, 
an old-fashioned custom we hope will 
persist. But inside Poppa will see a dif- 
ferent home than we know today. The 
furniture may be of metal, plastics or 
wood, but if it is wood, it will be fash- 
ioned of wood that will not burn. Glass 
will be used in the home but it will be 
unbreakable glass. There will be win- 
dows, but if they have screens, these 
may not be made of metal. It is evening 
and the fluorescent lights, automatically 
turned on by a photocell, are on when 
Poppa returns from a leisurely day at the 
factory. The home is air-conditioned and 
all dirt and harmful pollen have been fil- 
tered out. Even the cleaning in the house 
may be done by electric precipitation. 

There will be no servants because the 
mechanization of the home has done away 
with the need for servants. But without 
servants, Momma can easily prepare a 
tasty and nutritious meal with practically 
no bother. She will not have had to peel 
any vegetables or spend long hours over 
a hot stove. The vegetables, the meat and 
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the dessert will come to her kitchen in 
fresh, canned, quick-frozen or dehydrated 
form. The cooking will be done on a cool, 
automatic kitchen range that will cook 
food well in an incredibly short time, per- 
haps the whole meal was prepared by 
Momma in 10 minutes flat. Momma will 
have lots of new conveniences. in her 
kitchen. Dishes may be washed in an 
automatic dishwasher. 

Finally Poppa and Momma and Junior 
will go to bed in air-conditioned bed- 
rooms. Alongside Momma’s bed will be 
a tiny television screen with a sound sys- 
tem so that if little Junior becomes rest- 
less in the night, Momma will know it 
and can go to his room and comfort or 
chastise him as the occasion demands. 

If this picture of the life of a repre- 
sentative American family in the postwar 
period sounds too much on the “Buck 
Rogers” style, remember two things. 
First, and this is important, these im- 
provements will not come directly after 
the war. They may take five, ten or more 
years. Second, remember that no country 
in the world has made more progress in 
raising the standard of living than Amer- 
ica. What we have done in the past, we 
can exceed in the future. 


DISTRIBUTION IN THE DAYS 
AFTER THE WAR 

Through our war effort, America has 
greatly expanded its factory capacity. No 
one wants to see those factories idle after 
Armistice Day. Airplane manufacturers 
are now planning for new consumer 
goods to produce in their plants; so are 
shipyards ; so are munitions plants. Plants 
making gas masks are already looking 
around for peacetime products to manu- 
facture when the war is over. The post- 
war period will see many new consumer 
goods maanufacturers in business and 
these new manufacturers will have to find 
distribution channels to take their goods 
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to consumers. Some of the pre-war deal- 
ers will have gone out of business. Those 
retailers and wholesalers who are left 
may be all tied up with their pre-war 
sources of supply. Hence we can look for 
distribution innovations after the war. 

Not all of these distribution changes 
can now be foreseen, but it will not be 
surprising to find department stores sell- 
ing prefabricated homes. Neither will it 
be unlikely that building supply dealers 
will be selling household appliances. A 
growth of factory retail branches and 
house-to-house selling is another probabil- 
ity. Gasoline and tire stations may take 
on many lines foreign to the automotive 
field, continuing a trend that started just 
before the war. 

One result of wars and the periods of 
peace that succeed them is that many 
types of business can take stock of their 
former distribution methods and make 
changes, if necessary. Certainly the great 
aim of postwar business will be to cut 
the cost of distribution. 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 

With a host of new products on the 
market after the war and with changed 
distribution methods, there will come a 
greater need for selling and advertising. 
Human nature will not have changed and 
newer and better products will still have 
to be sold to people. 

We shall find the consumer, in the post- 
war period, a better informed and a wiser 
buyer. This new knowledge, this new 
awareness, that consumers will have, as a 
result of the war, must of necessity have 
its effect on both selling and advertising 
in the postwar period. Just between our- 
selves, some of the sales and advertising 
appeals used and used successfully before 
the war were nothing of which to be 
proud, even though they worked. Per- 
haps the reason we were able to use them 
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to good advantage was that by and large 
people did not know and did not care. 

lf an electric iron wore out, the woman 
who used it did not know why it wore 
out. She just bought another. If the 
sheets she bought did not wear too well, 
she bought more sheets. If an automobile 
did not give too good service, the family 
just traded it in on another car. As a re- 
sult of the war, consumers know mer- 
chandise and it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that they will not resent being given 
more information in selling and in ad- 


vertising than in the past. This postwar 
desire for informative selling and adver- 
tising will be a good thing for both buyer 
and seller. 

There will be new products and serv- 
ices in the postwar period. Markets will 
be different than they were before the 
war. Selling and advertising will find a 
larger place in American life. We are 
convinced of these things because we 
have faith in the wants and desires of the 
American people and the ability of busi- 
ness men to supply those wants. 


AFTER VICTORY, WHAT?! 


By SHERMAN S. HAYDEN 


Assistant to the President, Foreign Policy Association, New York, N. Y. 


HIS is a war for freedom, but war 
| does not end in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to freedom. It breeds fear 
and suspicion among nations, even allied 
ones, and accelerates that centralization 
of power in the few big nations which 
makes tyranny over the small ones more 
likely than ever. Therefore, the three vic- 
torious great powers must do two things, 
preferably before the war ends. They 
must agree to act permanently in concert, 
and if possible, enter into an alliance. 
They must realize their responsibility for 
the freedom as well as the security of the 
smaller nations. 

It is particularly important for the 
United States to enter on a lasting un- 
dertanding with the British Common- 
wealth and with the Soviet Union, for 
these are not only our greatest potential 
rivals but our nearest neighbors. Coop- 


_— 


1 Abstract of a paper presented before the Second 
General Session at the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of Special Libraries Association held in 
New York, N. Y., June 23, 1943. 


eration with the British, whose tongue we 
speak, whose traditions we inherit, and 
with whom we have no power conflicts, 
should not be too hard. We have no 
power conflict with Russia, either, but 
many Americans are afraid that Moscow 
will impose Communism on us. Why be 
afraid? If we really believe in our own 
system, the other fellow cannot very well 
force his way on us. 

I am advocating what is practically Mr. 
Lippmann’s “nuclear alliance.” It is also 
the old Concert of Europe made world- 
wide. This Concert principle has been 
tried in the past and found valid, and 
many hoped that the old League Council 
would be organized on the same principle. 
The Holy Alliance was not evil because 
it adopted the Concert principle. Its error 
was in failing to see the drive for personal 
and national freedom which sprang out of 
the great Revolution. Thus it was forced 
to increasingly oppressive acts to maintain 
its system. 
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The new alliance must recognize the 
right to liberty and self determination on 
the part of smaller nations, and must 
admit partners as they show themselves 
equal to that position. China, which has 
suffered most of all from this war, is not 
a great power yet, but will become one 
before many years. France has always 
been a power in the past, and will seek 
to reassert herself in the future. The de- 
feated Axis powers will certainly try to 
rise again, and since we cannot extermi- 
nate them, we must be prepared to admit 
them to the Concert when they develop 
governments with which we can work. 

Many nations will never be great 
powers. We must secure for them as 
much freedom as possible, consistent 
with the general peace. Many peoples are 
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now in a dependent status. Some, like the 
Philippines, should have national inde- 
pendence at once; others, like India, will 
have it at some date in the near future. 
However, many colonies will have to re- 
main as such for a long time. I do not 
believe in placing them under direct in- 
ternational control, but it may be wise to 
create an authority like the Mandates 
Commission, to have supervisory author- 
ity over the colonial administration. 

Some political systems are unworkable. 
Others are almost sure to breed wars. 
Some can be used as the basis for or- 
derly international relations. But no sys- 
tem will work if peoples are moved by 
fear and selfishness. More important than 
the system is the spirit of self confidence 
and generosity we bring to it. 


NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING IN WARTIME! 


By JAMES R. McCLAUCHLEN 


Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE United States Navy has named 
i a warship for a great American 
philosopher, who used to say, “all 
I know is what I read in the papers.” 
This refrain, often repeated by the be- 
loved Will Rogers, is echoed by almost 
everybody. Nearly all that any of us 
know about the stirring drama of life to- 
day is gleaned from our newspapers. 
In America, newspaper reading is a 
fixed habit, a part of our daily routine. 





1 Paper presented before the Advertising Group at 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association held in New York, June 


24, 1943. 


Not even the hamburger or the hot dog is 
more typically American than the habit 
of reading a newspaper every day. In 
time of peace we take the press for 
granted, just as we do the weather, and 
criticize it just as fluently. Now that we 
are at war, it has been brought home to 
us with tremendous force how really in- 
dispensable newspapers are. 

I think everyone must be acutely con- 
scious of the fact that today the news- 
papers are bound up with our lives more 
closely than ever before. I think you will 
agree that there has never been a time in 
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this nation’s history when both the gov- 
ernment and the public have been so de- 
pendent upon the press. Under our war 
economy, the far-flung facilities of the 
nation’s newspapers have helped us to 
live our lives with a minimum of confu- 
sion, in the midst of radical and swift- 
moving changes, that otherwise would be 
bewildering. 

Consider our various rationing pro- 
grams, for example. Where would we 
have been without the newspapers to de- 
scribe and explain these complicated reg- 
ulations? When point rationing went into 
effect there were regions where people 
could not have been registered on time if 
it had not been for the newspapers. In 
a certain section of Pennsylvania, the re- 
gional director had 350,000 people to 
register, but the government had supplied 
only 52,000 blanks. This frantic gentle- 
man appealed to the press; and, needless 
to say, the newspapers stood by him. Peo- 
ple registered on the blanks clipped from 
their daily papers. 

The reliance of the government and the 
public upon the press was never better 
demonstrated than in the memorable drive 
to collect scrap metal. When all other ef- 
forts had failed, and many steel mills 
were on the verge of shutting down, Don- 
ald Nelson, head of the War Production 
Board, called in the newspapers and 
asked them to collect 4,000,000 tons of 
scrap metal in eight weeks. The people, 
led by their newspapers, piled up more 
than 5,000,000 tons in three weeks. 

It is highly significant that there isn’t 
a community of importance that does not 
have its daily newspaper. In the United 
States and Canada there are 2,189 cities 
of 5,000 population and over and these 
cities are served by 1,723 daily news- 
papers. Let’s take a look at some up-to- 
date figures, showing the size of the 
newspaper audience. The all-time high 


that newspaper circulation reached late in 
1942 showed that every weekday the 37 
million families of the United States and 
Canada bought 45,782,847 newspapers. 
If you multiplied this figure by the actual 
number of readers in every family, the 
total would be stupendous. This vast 
newspaper audience includes almost every 
literate adult, as well as an enormous 
number of children. No other medium 
reaches into so many homes every day, 
nor supplies so varied a reading menu for 
every member of the family. 

I wonder if you have any conception of 
the huge sum of money which these fam- 
ilies spend for their favorite newspapers. 
In the United States alone the total is 
over $1,500,000 daily—which makes the 
annual newspaper bill $603,627,000. This 
may not sound big in these billion-dollar 
days, but back in 1916 it would have rep- 
resented about one-half of our national 
debt. Moreover, it is 153 million more 
than the people of the United States pay 
for all other reading matter combined— 
more than twice what they spend for 
magazines—more than three times what 
they spend for books. 


NEWSPAPER READING HABITS 


Yet in spite of the universal appeal of 
this great medium, in spite of the fact 
that all of us know its anatomy as well 
as we know our own shanks and biceps, 
there has been an amazing amount of ig- 
norance about newspaper reading habits. 
A newspaper is a conglomerate collection 
of news, features, cartoons, comics, edi- 
torials, pictures, etc. It informs, inter- 
prets, advises, instructs, entertains and 
acts as a forum where “Constant Reader” 
and “Vox Pop” can exercise the inalien- 
able right of free speech whether they 
agree with the editor or not. Then, too, 
a large proportion of the space in a news- 
paper is devoted to advertising. Is ad- 
vertising something that the publisher 
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thrusts upon the reader whether he wants 
it or not, or is it a service that readers 
generally welcome? 

Until very recently, nothing very 
scientific was ever done to discover what 
parts of the newspaper’s content were 
most interesting to its readers. The in- 
tellectuals claimed that nobody but low- 
brows read the comics, and the low-brows 
rejoined that nobody but high-brows read 
the editorials. Occasionally some skeptic 
would be found who doubted whether 
anybody ever read any of the advertising. 

So about four years ago newspapermen 
decided it was high time that the press 
discovered what the customers really read 
in their papers. Of course, they knew 
that newspapers were bought primarily 
for the news, but how about the rest of 
the material which goes into the making 
of a daily newspaper? How about the 
editorials, the pictures, the special col- 
umns, recipes, crossword puzzles, car- 
toons, etc.; and especially, how about the 
advertising ? 

In order to answer these questions, the 
newspapers agreed to explore the reading 
habits of their customers, and in 1939 
some 600 newspapers, working through 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
put up a considerable sum of money and 
initiated a project known as “The Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading.” 
This job was placed in the hands of the 
Advertising Research Foundation, which 
is a joint enterprise of the Association of 
National Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Using the Gallup method of personal 
interview, trained interviewers talked to 
men and women, city by city, and found 
out exactly what they read in their daily 
newspapers. The findings of this study 
have not only served as an important 
guide to editors who are trying to make 
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their papers more interesting, but have 
also provided advertisers with extremely 
valuable data on how best to get maxi- 
mum reader attention. Some of the find- 
ings are highly illuminating. For exam- 
ple, it has been discovered that the news- 
paper reader examines the paper, page 
by page, stopping to read here and there, 
wherever something catches his interest. 
He is highly selective in the process, but 
mostly he scans every page. He does not, 
in grasshopper fashion, read Page 1, then 
the Sports Page, then the Comics—skip- 
ping over the pages in between. If he 
seems to overlook anything, it does not 
follow that he never saw it; usually it 
means that he just wasn’t interested. 

Another discovery — one that shakes 
our faith in the seemingly axiomatic—is 
the fact that the female anatomy is not 
as interesting to men as it is to women. 
For example, a summary was made of the 
reader attention given to the pictures of 
beauty queens and glamor girls encoun- 
tered in the “Continuing Study”. These 
included all of those pictures commonly 
classed as “leg art”. Such pictures at- 
tracted an average of 61 per cent of wo- 
men readers, but only 54 per cent of the 
men. But when you stop to think about 
it, perhaps this is psychologically sound. 
Did you ever notice that when a woman 
comes into a room full of people, the 
men may give her the “once-over,” but 
the women subject her to a thorough 
X-ray examination ? 

While we are on the subject of the 
sexes, this is a good time to mention what 
each finds most interesting in the news- 
paper. Of course, practically 100 per 
cent of both men and women read one or 
more news stories in the paper. But after 
the news, men and women vary consider- 
ably in their reading preference. I won't 
give you a complete line-up of these, but 
just the first five. With men, the order 
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of preference is: 








1, Picture Page att 95% 
EE ee a eee 85% 
i csdiharncapminneenmniiinniad 83% 
RI os crcenndunsnnauseivomectiibooens 80% 
INT RID sissecethtcninstcidandetdeceetsaes 79% 
With women the order is: 
sc titenstscrensisivntetnianincsboei 95% 
SS 93% 
3. Society News .................-+-+-- 84% 
PII BUND veckoscecensncnrscenenvepnseuneme 80% 
Inne ses cS oe 79% 


I particularly draw your attention to 
the fact that after the big news of the 
day, what most interests women is the 
advertising, and I think you will agree 
that this is just what we would expect. 
In most homes the women are the family 
purchasing agents, so naturally they turn 
to their newspapers because newspapers 
are their best buying guides. 

ADVERTISING COPY 

Since newspaper advertising is so vital 
to so many women every day in the week, 
where could we find a more promising 
field for scientific study of their reactions 
to various kinds of advertising copy? 
Astute advertisers throughout the coun- 
try recognize this, and are depending 
more and more upon “The Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading” to develop 
sound copy appeals. As these studies 
progress, they reveal definite patterns of 
public interest and response which supply 
the advertiser with reliable clues. 

I could cite instance after instance, 
demonstrating how the facts brought to 
light by this research have helped adver- 
tisers to double, treble and quadruple 
the reading of their newspaper advertis- 
ing. I could tell you how the use of 
recipes, and other types of service copy 
have tremendously increased the effective- 
ness of food advertising in newspapers. 
If I had the time I could tell you of a 
number of successful campaigns which 
were patterned after some of the news- 
paper’s best read features, such as, comic 


strips, humor panels, etc. I could also 
tell you how this research has exploded 
the old idea that right-hand pages are bet- 
ter read than left-hand pages, and the 
belief that there is a marked advantage in 
having your advertising appear well for- 
ward in the paper. But all of these find- 
ings are available in detail through the 
Bureau of Advertising, and through its 
member newspapers located in some 484 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
NEW TREND IN PUBLIC THINKING 

What I would rather lay emphasis upon 
right now is an important new trend in 
public thinking that has been vividly 
brought to light by the readership studies 
made since Pearl Harbor. 

Since that treacherous attack by the 
Japanese, our newspaper reading habits 
have undergone a definite and remarkable 
change. Not only are more people read- 
ing the newspapers, but more people are 
reading each inside page—the pages de- 
voted to general news and advertising. 
Before Pearl Harbor these pages were 
read on the average by 62 per cent of 
men and 72 per cent of women. Today 
we find in a nation at war that this aver- 
age has risen to 68 per cent among men 
and to 77 per cent among women. Here 
are some of the reasons: 

War has sharpened the appetite for all 
news, particularly the news in detailed 
and complete form, which newspapers 
alone can furnish. It has also created a 
special hunger for news that brings the 
war home through names ci local boys 
and girls in the services, and through 
countless local events that represent the 
community’s war contributions. Another 
significant change in newspaper reading 
habits is found on the editorial page, to 
which people now turn in surprisingly 
large numbers. Since Pearl Harbor the 
reading of leading editorials that are right 
down the alley of current interest has 
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been stepped up by 71 per cent among 
men and 53 per cent among women. Here 
again reasons for the change are fairly 
obvious. War with its griefs, its many 
anxieties, its myriad problems, has 
touched almost every home. People turn 
to the editorials to clarify their minds, 
to help form judgments of current events, 
to weigh the many proposals for the fu- 
ture that are constantly offered by our 
public men. 

It is plain that people are thinking 
more seriously; that more people are 
willing to think ; that the matter of weigh- 
ing public issues is no longer the monop- 
oly of any particular class. This belief 
is further supported by a slight decrease 
in interest in the more frivolous things 
that newspapers publish. 


NEW TREND IN ADVERTISING 


Thus the news and editorial columns, 
as I have said, furnish clues to changing 
public thought. But it is from the adver- 
tising columns that we obtain the most 
striking evidence of a new public inter- 
est. Here we find a pronounced trend 
which I believe is tremendously important 
to American businessmen and American 
industry. 

It is possible now to compare the 
reader attention given to newspaper ad- 
vertisements of certain firms both before 
and after their products went to war. 
Let’s consider a few illustrations. For 
instance, I have in mind a well-written 
ad of the H. J. Heinz Company which, 
shortly before Pearl Harbor, described 
and depicted Heinz products so attrac- 
tively that 32 per cent of women readers 
noted it, as did 8 per cent of the men— 
a good average for its particular size. But 
another Heinz advertisement is noted 
after Pearl Harbor, when the company 
felt called upon to explain to the public 
the Government’s need for tin and other 
factors that would result in product 
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shortages, as well as what the Heinz 
Company was trying to do about the sit- 
uation. This advertisement was only 
slightly larger than the pre-war one, but 
twice as many women read it, and six 
times as many men. 

Another study in contrasts is furnished 
by two tire advertisements. The peace- 
time ad interested 17 per cent of the men 
and 5 per cent of the women readers—a 
good showing considering the number of 
car owners who were in the market for 
tires at that time. But alongside of this 
ad we can now lay a wartime tire adver- 
tisement, comparable in size, which ex- 
plains Government tire regulations, and 
adds a few pertinent remarks about what 
the company is doing to solve the rubber 
problem. To our astonishment we find 
this advertisement was more than three 
times as widely read by women and twice 
as widely read by men. 

The telephone companies are taking 
space in the newspapers to ask people 
not to telephone, and telling them why; 
here’s a gasoline manufacturer showing 
22 ways to get more heat from less oil; 
the railroads requesting the public to be 
patient in these days of overtaxed facili- 
ties; a prominent oil company runs an 
open letter to tire thieves; a well-known 
rubber company, with all the pathos of 
Eugene Field, wrings our heart and 
makes us feel ashamed that we are not 
buying more war bonds; while food com- 
panies help the housewife with her point 
rationing problems. 

In scores of other newspaper advertise- 
ments you encounter many a dramatic 
narrative describing how our great indus- 
trial enterprises are helping to win the 
war through the facilities which formerly 
were devoted to the manufacture of 
peacetime products. 

I could cite you a number of other 
comparisons, but I think these are suffi- 
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cient to demonstrate the point that peo- 
ple are responding to this new kind of 
institutional advertising to a much greater 
degree than they ever responded to 
straight product advertising. 

I suppose this room could be papered 
with advertisements such as I describe, 
clipped from newspapers all over this 
country. Some of them are addressed 
only to the people of one community, 
some chiefly to the workers in particular 
plants. Some are nation-wide in their ap- 
peal, because the companies that sponsor 
them are national institutions. They are 
not all bright; they are not all elo- 
quent; they are not all skillfully done. 
But all of them are read by far greater 
numbers of people than was the case with 
the best product advertisements encoun- 
tered in peace times. 

One of these institutional advertise- 
ments, checked by “The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading,” was read by 82 
per cent of the newspaper’s entire circu- 
lation, both men and women. It is doubt- 
ful if any commercial advertisement by a 
national advertiser in any medium in 
peacetime ever attracted such a tremen- 
dous audience. 


What does all this mean? Just what 
are these advertisers accomplishing? You 
will say that they are keeping their names 
before the public. That is true. But 
aren't they doing something more than 
that? I, for one, maintain that they are 
bringing a great truth home to a public 
which too long has been uninformed. I 
can illustrate that truth by reading the 
headline from a newspaper advertisement 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, which 
plainly suggests it. The headline reads, 
and I quote: “It’s a good thing we spent 
$600,000,000 in the hard depression 
years.” The reference, of course, is to 
the plant improvement and expansion 
which the corporation undertook long be- 


fore war seemed a remote possibility. 

If you take that headline and project 
it a little further, you will find that it 
conveys an overwhelming fact. You will 
find that, carried to its logical conclusion, 
it means simply this: The genius, the or- 
ganization, the resource, the foresight, the 
capacity for hard work, and the patriot- 
ism of Industry were ready at hand to 
save this country when war came, by a 
production job unmatched in the history 
of the world. It means that the mighty 
armies of Free Enterprise were on the 
move even before the order came to 
march. This is a great truth that Ameri- 
can Industry has begun to tell, and should 
be further encouraged to tell the public. 


Let me hasten to remark that this truth 
represents only one chapter in the great 
revelation that Business and Industry can 
make to a receptive public. Obviously, it 
is the most timely chapter, because it 
touches the dominating interest of all the 
people today—WAR. Having arrested 
public attention, shouldn’t our business 
interests now tell the rest of the story and 
disclose the stake every American has in 
American Enterprise—the logical part- 
nership between free enterprise and the 
American way of life? 

When the last gun has been fired and 
we settle down to deal with our post-war 
problems, our people will need the same 
faith in our peacetime destiny as they 
have shown in our war destiny. Our busi- 
nessmen and business enterprises could 
not put their advertising resources to 
better purpose than to build up that faith 
so that it shall not break down under the 
inevitable stresses that follow war. 

Today we see newspaper advertising 
helping to solve the scores of new prob- 
lems imposed upon us by war. By the 
same token, isn’t it logical to believe that 
this same force can help to solve the 
problems imposed upon us by peace? 














UNITED STATES RADIO AT WAR! 


By PAUL HOLLISTER 
Vice-President, Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, N. Y. 


N November 17, 1942, I made a 
O short public report on certain 

war-time accomplishments of 
radio broadcasting, as they were re- 
flected by the records of a single net- 
work (CBS). That report covered only 
the period, January 1 to June 30 of 1942. 
This talk will broaden the scope of the 
previous record in two ways. It will take 
us from Pearl Harbor day, December 7, 
1941, down through March 30, 1943, and 
it will go outside the CBS records to 
cite certain totals of joint accomplishment 
in radio by the Advertising Council and 
the Radio Division of the Office of War 
Information. The only reason why the 
records of all four major networks are 
not included is because they are not avail- 
able to this reporter. The totals shown by 
CBS are impressive enough and typical of 
the pattern of activity followed on the 
other three networks. Let their moral, 
therefore, be multiplied by four. 

The period covered in the first report, 
can be called the “Minute Man” period in 
which U. S. radio grabbed whatever idea, 
time and talent there was handy, and 
pitched in. That radio was able to com- 
mence firing within a few minutes after 
the Japs commenced, was due to the fact 
that the radio industry needed no new 
plant, no redesigning, no re-tooling. The 
highly-developed technique of using radio 
to distribute civilian goods and services 
stood ready for use in distributing the 
greater and over-riding civilian service of 
war information and national morale. To 
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the least of the 900-odd stations in the 
United States, radio volunteered, and to 
the least of the thousands of national and 
local advertisers using radio, their sery- 
ices were instantly placed at the disposal 
of the single common cause. They sprayed 
the air morning, noon and night with 
a volume and variety of war information 
which no nation before had ever received 
in such proportion to its diverse and gi- 
gantic need. Quality and finesse and 
subtlety stood aside for quantity, for when 
a dam breaks it is common sense to block 
the flood before you try to purify the 
water upstream. No use to quibble now, 
or any time in the future, unless you are 
an academic historian, a professional dil- 
letante or a disgruntled politician, as to 
whether there was during those first 
months of radio, too much or too little on 
the air for the average shocked mind to 
absorb. One result is plain: never before 
had the mood of so large a democracy 
been so swiftly converted to a war foot- 
ing, pointed in the direction of its most 
effective volunteer war behavior or stim- 
ulated to project its volunteer tradition 
to greater result. 

Out of the fog of mobilization, certain 
forces began to loom clear: in Govern- 
ment, the departments and agencies most 
directly concerned with war and with 
total civilian support of it; in civilian 
life, the 900-odd radio stations which pro- 
vide 31,000,000 of the 34,000,000 homes 
in America with radio-listening of all 
sorts; also in civilian life the thousands 
of manufacturers and stores and services 
which alone implement the radio indus- 
try with the funds for providing broad- 
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casting. The major problem became (and 
it is today much the same problem multi- 
plied) one simply of collecting the infor- 
mation, sorting it, putting it into the best 
form to broadcast, persuading the net- 
work or station or advertiser to pay for 
it, and then getting the information to the 
people. The Office of Facts and Figures 
took over the Herculean job of bringing 
some sort of orderly flow into this tor- 
rent. The Office of War Information 
took over from the OFF, improved on its 
methods, staffed it with people somewhat 
more seasoned to their technical tasks (in 
its domestic radio division in particular) 
and produced a strikingly heavy and 
smooth flow of traffic in clearing the in- 
formation output of 30 separate Govern- 
ment agencies (and two quasi-govern- 
mental agencies, the National War Fund 
and the Red Cross) to the people. 

To bring that flow down to realistic 
figures, let us see how war information 
of all sorts actually went to the American 
people over the CBS network alone, dur- 
ing the period December 7, 1941 to 
March 31, 1943—a total of 480 war 
days: CBS broadcast during that period 
a total of 11,880 programs containing 
war matter; these 11,880 separate pro- 
grams treated 16,055 war “items” and 
used 2,165 hours, 42 minutes of radio 
time, donated wholly by the network or 
the advertiser. In addition to these 11,880 
programs, CBS broadcast 6,221 programs 
of war news. The grand total of war 
broadcasts of this single network during 
this period was 18,101; they treated of 
22,276 war items; they used 3,349 hours 
39 minutes of broadcasting time, for 
which Government paid not one penny. 
Of these 18,101 war programs, 9,272 
were bought and paid for and volunteered 
to the war-effort by advertisers. The re- 
maining 8,829 war programs were bought 
and paid for and volunteered by the net- 


work, 1.e., they were sustaining programs. 

Now to sharpen the focus of the effect 
of this upon the morale of the American 
people, let us take a cross-section, an 
average day, during this period, on this 
one network: During an average, typical 
day, 12 times the audience heard a sus- 
taining war-program ; 22 times the audi- 
ence heard a war program volunteered by 
an advertiser ; 8 times the audience heard 
a sustaining war news program; 5 times 
the audience heard a sponsored war news 
program. Thus 47 times a day the radio 
audience of this single network heard 
war-information. What’s more, the total 
of war-information broadcast during an 
average CBS day was 37.6 per cent of 
the entire broadcasting clock of the day. 

Exclusive of war news, 91 different 
war-topics were broadcast on an average 
day. Seventy of these were straight war- 
announcements; in the remainder of the 
war programs of the average day, i. e., in 
21 instances a day, the war-topic was 
treated in the subject matter of the pro- 
gram itself. 

No one who has the faintest knowledge 
of the dependence of the American public 
upon radio, and who knows that the aver- 
age family listening reflects that depend- 
ence by using its radio over 4 hours a 
day, can sneer at the power that radio has 
employed with self-discipline and forth- 
right patriotism since we went to war. It 
is important to bear in mind that the OFF 
and the OWI have never deviated from 
their basic policy of guided voluntary 
effort. It is equally important to recog- 
nize that the voluntary response was 
forthcoming to a degree that no prophet 
could have foretold. 

Let us now open the diaphragm of our 
lens so as to have a picture, if we can, 
of the combined war effort of all the 
networks and all the individual stations, 
as those records come off the diary of the 
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Office of War Information. OWI re- Victory Gardens ...............+- 44,960,000 
ceives its broadcastable material from 32 seeiys Security Cards............ Yas 
government agencies. It sorts this inflow eed 42,800,000 
. . : . BUCS FORCES nance cceecteene ne 23,210,000 
into eight classes, or eight different meth- en al ae 19,450,000 
ods of most suitable treatment. Out of Fighting Forces -..cscsssssssssss 16,570,000 
OWI, to the networks and stations and Working Forces «0.0... 11,680,000 
The Enemy 9,530,000 


agencies and advertisers, these eight great 
“pipe-lines” carry the war information 
to the radio transmitters, where it is 
broadcast incessantly to all America. 
Through this “processing and clearing” 
technique, the U. S. radio public receives, 
according to the circulation estimates of 
the OWI, during each average week: 
74,450 station war-information broad- 
casts. It is the OWI’s reasonable cal- 
culation that these broadcasts amass a 
total of Listener-Impressions each week 
amounting to 474,800,000. Huge as that 
figure is, if you divide it by total popula- 
tion, it provides no more than the ex- 
posure of the total of the American peo- 
ple about four times a week to a war mes- 
sage. Maybe it’s not “too much”, but 
really too little. This is a seven-day week 
war. I haven’t heard that the men in 
uniform get three days off each week. 
The plan for sorting and clearing this 
mass of war information is the joint de- 
velopment of the OWI and the Advertis- 
ing Council. It is not any more complex 
than an International Business Machine, 
and like that machine it sorts out, adds 
up and works. Here is a typical week’s 
schedule broadcasting during March 
1943; the estimate of Listener-Impres- 
sions is OWI’s own, and it must be noted 
that the OWI confesses that “these fig- 
ures cannot possibly take into account the 
spontaneous efforts by commercial pro- 
grams which we cannot always trace.” 


(Listener 
Impressions) 

ESS eee 165,320,000 
ot Datei .............. 154,960,000 
UU. tS. rep Gores «...... 132,750,000 
WAC Recruiting .................... 94,820,000 





Womanpower War Jobs........ 9,000,000 
Lend Lease 4,800,000 
Prime Weed anne... 2,910,000 

The mass of voluntary war-informa- 
tion broadcasting adds up to a large sum 
of hard money. The March 29, 1943 
issue of Broadcasting estimated the time 
volunteered by networks, stations and ad- 
vertisers to programs cleared through 
OWI, at $71,570,000 at card rates and 
best discounts ; the talent donated at $15,- 
330,000 ; the total contribution for a sin- 
gle year of war broadcasting under the 
OWlI-Council plan of clearance at $86,- 
900,000. The actual out-of-pocket is 
probably considerably more than that fig- 
ure. One little item in the calculation 
worth noting is that the total of U. S. 
radio stations were estimated to broad- 
cast 400,000 quarter-hour Government 
transcriptions in a year, an out-of-pocket 
of some $7,740,000 for those stations. 

It is impossible to do more than hit the 
high spots of results. The intangibles are 
brilliantly apparent to everyone who has 
the eyes to observe. But some of these 
are unusual. The radio campaign on Vic- 
tory Gardens helped “up” the decision- 
to-plant from 48 per cent in 1942 to 59 
per cent in 1943—about 2,000,000 famil- 
ies. A concentration on V-letters in- 
creased the processing 116 per cent in 3 
weeks. Fat-and-grease collections went 
up from 3,016,338 pounds in August 1942, 
to 7,273,016 pounds in March 1943. The 
Coast Guard says that the applications for 
reserve Officers’ training rose 40 per cent 
following the radio network time allotted 
the service. 

Prentiss Brown called the radio broad- 
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casting of point-rationing “an outstand- 
ing job”. Norman Davis says the 1943 
Red Cross Drive was “successful due to 
the splendid cooperation of radio and 
other media.” A Victory Food Special 
drive on cheese moved cheese “into the 
millions of pounds”, according to the ad- 
ministrator. In fuel oil (Mr. Ickes tes- 
tifying), in War Bonds (Mr. Morgen- 
thau speaking), in Community War Chest 
Mobilization (Mr. Tom Smith on the 
stand ), the witnesses all confirm the force 
voluntary radio added to the solution of 
an emergency. Radio in a few months 
trebled the number of citizens who be- 
lieved that gasoline and mileage ration- 
ing was necessary. Radio so discouraged 
Christmas travel that Mr. Eastman said 
it averted a railroad breakdown. 

The Army and the CAA wanted glider 
pilots, and a two-weeks’ radio campaign 
netted 30,000 grade-A candidates. In a 
ten-day radio campaign, 92 per cent of 
the country was convinced that a Victory 
Tax was not only tolerable, but did so 
without drawing down the sale of War 
Bonds. Shoe rationing had to be kept so 
secret that the OWI called it “the oyster 
campaign”, but when it was announced 
by Sunday radio, it closed the shoe stores 
Monday morning, averted stampedes and 
chiselling. The Red Cross needed 3,000 
nurses a month, and, in three weeks of 
radio, enrollments were up 100 per cent. 
The Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare needed student nurses, and the radio 
industry and the advertisers of the coun- 
try brought in 23,972 applicants, of whom 
19,000 were eligible. In the spring, radio 
urged immediate, though unseasonable, 
coal purchase and deliveries went up 70 
per cent. The CAA wanted non-combat 


pilots, and though every previous recruit- 
ing effort had failed, Radio got them 
104,000 new applications. Recruitment of 
war workers at U. S. Employment Serv- 
ices gained 21 per cent in January over 
the previous month, under skillful radio 
exposition. And soon * * * 

That short paragraph of “results” is a 
flea-bite on the total. The total, no mind, 
no set of adding machines, can encom- 
pass. However, a good deal of what 
radio has done through voluntary effort 
all down the line, can be sensed by every- 
one as he goes about his daily life. It is 
apparent, it is plain as day, in the atti- 
tude of every patriot, the clamorous, 
impatient, let’s go, common-sensible, self- 
confident American citizen, who has 
forced himself to think this thing 
through despite his indifference to being 
told, his jealous grip on the right of free 
speech, his resentment of coercion of all 
sorts. Someone said one night, pre-war, 
in the presence of a great General of the 
old Army, “We’re a peaceful nation”. 
“Peaceful, hell,” said the General, “we 
are a damn war-like nation! Step on our 
toes or shut our mouth or try to order us 
around without showing us how and why, 
and look out!” Radio, I think, has helped 
to ‘show us how and why.’ Not all we 
want to know, by a long shot, since it is 
possible that we could talk so much that 
we might give the enemy something of 
aid and comfort, the fragmentary figures 
I have recited cannot be misconstrued as 
such by any but the mischievous. They 
stand on their own feet. It would at 
least be equitable if the experts who want 
to tyrannize the radio structure, or to 
sand its machinery, could stand so se- 
curely on their record of performance. 














MAGAZINES IN WARTIME?’ 


By RAY ROBINSON 
Director of Research, Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


INCE we are here to discuss the 

national magazine, it is important 

that you keep in mind one fact and 
that is, that the national magazine as we 
know it in this country has a counterpart 
in no other country in the world. It is an 
institution as truly American as the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The national 
magazine was born and developed in this 
country. It is true that there are maga- 
zines in the countries of Europe, but in 
size and importance, in influence and cir- 
culation they are insignificant when com- 
pared to American magazines. There are 
many reasons why this is so, but time 
does not permit their consideration. I 
also wish we had time to give considera- 
tion to the national magazine in peace 
time. Since we have not, we shall con- 
fine this presentation strictly to the con- 
tribution of the national magazine to the 
war effort, which means a review of what 
the national magazine is doing on the 
Psychological Front. It is unnecessary to 
repeat that Psychological Fronts have 
been developed in this war as never be- 
fore. 

As we observe the Germany of World 
War I, it does not matter whether the 
German people collapsed because of 
armed force defeats or whether the Army 
collapsed behind the disintegration of the 
people ; poor morale played a fateful role. 
Hitler has obviously learned a lesson 
from this since he has considered propa- 
ganda—internal and external—a weapon 
of equal importance to his guns and 
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tanks. And it is extremely pertinent to 
note the vigor with which he wages this 
home front propaganda in spite of the 
fact that Germany is virtually populated 
by all one race. 

Russia of World War I is a revealing 
laboratory case of the collapse of the 
Psychological Front. In striking contrast 
is the Russia of today. Whatever may be 
our personal opinions about Russia’s 
method of maintaining a strong Psycho- 
logical Front, a magnificent job is being 
done there today. 

England presents a very different ex- 
ample. The Psychological Front of Eng- 
land is the deepest rooted of all modern 
nations. Thriving under free speech, able 
to take bad news and strive all the harder, 
the English are, nevertheless, treated to 
a program of carefully studied and timed 
information from the top. 

America, with 130 million people well 
spread over 2,973,776 square miles, has 
an extremely vulnerable Psychological 
Front for many reasons, most of which 
become clearer as comparison is made 
with other nations . . . 

1. Our sheer physical size, as opposed to 

that of Germany and England... . 

2. Our peoples of many origins and types, 
unlike those of Germany and England. ... 

3. Our free speech and free press with only 
military censorship centralized, as opposed 
to the centralized information sources of 
Germany and Russia. . . 

4. Our present great distance from actual 
combat. Keep in mind that our soldiers 
are not defending the Atlantic or Pacific 
Coast or literally our homes. They travel 
from 1,000 to 7,000 miles from our shores 


before they reach the scene of combat. . . - 
5. Finally, we must remember that we have 
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been a truly united nation for little more 
than 75 years. It was not until some time 
after the Civil War that an integrated 
America evolved. And during these 75 
years millions have poured into the 
country bringing traditions of their own. 
Our own traditions, glorious though they 
are, are not as deep rooted as those of 
Germany or England. Remember it was 
only last October that Attorney General 
Biddle removed over 600,000 Italians from 
the Enemy Alien List. 

These then are some of the considerations 

that make the problem of the American 

Psychological Front different. 

A successful fight depends upon the 
knowledge of what is being fought for. 
In America this involves an understand- 
ing between people widely separated by 
distance and point of view. It is un- 
necessary and probably impossible to 
stamp out sectional and factional feeling. 
But for a nation really united, it is vitally 
necessary that each section and faction 
understand the problem as a whole. 

Most Americans lead very localized 
lives. Their conversations, interests, 
problems and tastes are all colored by 
their immediate surroundings. Even their 
newspapers and home town radio pro- 
grams deal largely with local things. The 
forces that keep the average American in 
the same national frame of mind as a fel- 
low countryman 2,000 miles away are the 
forces of the Psychological Front. Travel 
is one. Better transportation, though 
heavily curtailed today, has broadened 
the mental and physical horizons of mil- 
lions. The movies, with all their fantasy 
and exaggerated happiness, have been a 
big factor. The radio has been revolu- 
tionary in its power of bringing millions 
within earshot of one another. But prob- 
ably the greatest single agent for giving 
people of every section, of every faction, 
a better understanding of all the others, 
of the nation as a whole, is the national 
magazine. 


Into every city, town and hamlet in 
America go national magazines week 
after week, month after month. People 
buy them by the million. Rare is the 
home that does not regularly read one or 
more national magazines. These maga- 
zines are not edited to interest this sec- 
tion or that faction, but for Americans 
everywhere and they are not called na- 
tional merely because they are so dis- 
tributed, but because they are national in 
editorial concept. 

When the magazine was taken beyond 
the learned few to appeal to millions of 
people each week with information and 
recreation, it was a really important in- 
vention. Today with a combined 109 mil- 
lion circulation, and with these 109 mil- 
lion copies passed around to additional 
millions of readers, national magazines 
are among the greatest forces for uniting 
the nation in thought and action. The in- 
fluence of magazines upon American life 
and thought is immeasurable. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the development of 
America without the broadening influence 
of national magazines. 

Our President has stated the six sub- 
jects he considers most important for the 
people to know. For our purpose we car 
confine this analysis to the extent to which 
national magazines spread the knowledge 
of these points. 


1. The factors upon which a strong psycho- 
logical front rest, as stated by the President, were 
not only important at the beginning of the war, 
but are increasingly vital day by day as the 
war progresses. 

2. The contribution of the national magazine 
to the psychological front was begun over fifty 
years ago. It began when magazine editors 
extended their appeal beyond a limited group 
of cultured people to the mass of the people. 
How wise and sound those early magazine edi- 
tors were is attested to by the fact that the 
number of magazine readers has increased year 
by year and in terms of millions, representing 
today an audited circulation of over 109 million. 

(Continued on page 348) 











SULFONAMIDES IN THE TREATMENT OF 
WAR WOUNDS AND BURNS' 


By CHARLES L. FOX, Jr., M.D. 


Department of Bacteriology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


NE of the major problems of 
O global warfare is the immediate 
medical care of those injured by 
the ruthlessness of mechanized warfare 
and aerial bombardment. Our govern- 


ment has mustered every possible re- 
source to meet this medical emergency. 


It is indeed ironic that the horror of 
war casualties has stimulated tremendous 
progress in medical research. Under the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment in Washington, specialized com- 
mittees, such as the Committee on Medi- 
cal Research, have contracted with scien- 
tific institutions throughout the nation for 
specific, vital war research on problems 
such as the treatment of shock, the con- 
trol of malaria, the use of sulfonamides 
in wounds and burns, etc. New develop- 
ments are communicated directly to rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces; almost 
from the test tube to the battlefield. 


Let us focus our attention on the prob- 
lem of war wounds and burns and see the 
progress that has been made. To under- 
stand the treatment, attempt to visualize 
exactly what happens. A man is engaged 
in combat. Suddenly he is struck by a 
bullet or shell fragments ; his clothes may 
be set on fire or he may be flung off his 
ship into water covered with burning oil. 
Within a very short time, help arrives. 





1 Radio address given over Station WABC, Tuesday, 
une 22; based on a paper presented before the 
cience Technology and the Biological Sciences 
Groups at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
om Libraries Association, held in New York, 
. Y., June 22, 1943. 


Through first aid courses you have 
learned enough to recognize the imme- 
diate problem: treatment for shock and 
control of bleeding. That is where re- 
placement with plasma is so effective and 
where recent research has made an im- 
portant contribution. Patients in shock 
from burns should not be “kept warm” 
or have “heat applied” with hot blankets 
or hot water bottles. Careful studies have 
shown that room temperature (70-75°) is 
best ; that the extremes of heat or cold are 
definitely harmful. 

After shock has been treated, the next 
problem is to prevent infection. Gunshot 
wounds are relatively clean but, since bac- 
teria that cause serious infection are 
everywhere about us, most wounds and 
practically all burns are potentially in- 
fected. The word potentially is used be- 
cause frequently bacteria may be present 
but no infection will develop provided 
the bacteria do not gain the upper hand. 
For example, in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, only one out of every 
25 soldiers was killed in battle but one 
of every two soldiers, or 50 per cent of 
the army, died of infections in hospitals. 
That was before anything was known 
about bacteria. Then followed the great 
discoveries by Pasteur, Koch, Welch and 
many others, of the bacteria that cause 
infectious diseases. Lord Lister devel- 
oped surgical asepsis, i. e., simply keeping 
bacteria from getting into open wounds. 

These great advances were reflected in 
the medical history of the last war. To 
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understand the present tremendous prog- 
ress let us compare some results from the 
last war with similar cases as described 
by Captain Reynolds Hayden after the 
Pearl Harbor raid. In World War I, 
gunshot wounds of the abdomen resulted 
in 60 to 80 per cent mortality; at Pearl 
Harbor the mortality from these cases 
was less than 1 per cent and recent re- 
ports from the Solomon Islands place the 
mortality from these cases at less than 5 
per cent. 


Medical officers from all parts of the 
world who have been treating patients 
under a variety of circumstances have 
agreed unanimously that the sulfonamide 
drugs have been in large measure respon- 
sible for this great improvement. Now 
what are these drugs and how do they 
help accomplish miracles? 


It is interesting that the first reports 
of the amazing chemical that cured bac- 
terial infections came from Germany in 
1935. Domagk of the notorious German 
chemical and dye trust reported that he 
had discovered a red powder which when 
fed to mice infected with virulent hemoly- 
tic streptococci would save all the treated 
animals while the untreated animals died 
in one day. Furthermore, to make the 
picture confusing, he stated that this red 
powder had no effect whatsoever against 
the same bacteria in the test tube. This 
made everyone very skeptical even though 
reports of miraculous cures of patients 
continued to come out of Germany. Some 
English and French research workers 
wanted to repeat these experiments but the 
French could not obtain any of the red 
powder from the dye trust. Fortunately, 
a brilliant French organic chemist figured 
out what was in the red powder and dis- 
covered how to make it. 


Then the French bacteriologists made 
an amazing discovery—most of the big 
red molecule was not really necessary at 


all, only a small part of the molecule, the 
sulfanilamide part, was needed to save 
the infected mice. Equally amazing, 
whereas the big red molecule of the Ger- 
mans had no effect on bacteria in the test 
tube, the small sulfanilamide part could 
stop the growth of bacteria in the test 
tube as well as in the body. Since this 
sulfanilamide part had first been made in 
1908 by Gelmo, who had found that this 
chemical helped dyes stick to wool, there 
were no patent restrictions and every 
chemical company began making sulfanil- 
amide so that doctors everywhere could 
experiment with it. Further research 
showed that sulfanilamide was effective 
only against certain types of infection, 
chiefly streptococcal infections. Further- 
more, sulfanilamide did not actually kill 
bacteria, it simply starved them and pre- 
vented their multiplying and increasing in 
number. The eventual disposal of the 
starved bacteria was accomplished by the 
white blood corpuscles which engulfed 
and then digested the weakened bacteria. 

Meanwhile chemists everywhere were 
trying thousands of possible chemical 
modifications of sulfanilamide in the 
search for more patent drugs which might 
be effective against other diseases, such 
as pneumonia. Sulfapyridine was the 
first important improvement, establishing 
its merit by the success attained in the 
treatment of pneumonia. Soon afterward, 
sulfathiazole was synthesized. The sub- 
stance is free of many of the unpleasant 
and dangerous complications of sulfapy- 
ridine and is somewhat more effective. 
Sulfadiazine, the latest of this group, is 
about as effective as sulfathiazole but is 
less toxic and is easily tolerated by most 
people. Up to this point, the usefulness 
of these drugs has been evaluated for sys- 
temic diseases like pneumonia, meningitis 
or infection of the blood stream with 
streptococcus. In these cases, sulfona- 
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mides are given by mouth and the drug is 
distributed throughout the body. A lo- 
calized infection in one part of the body 
like a limb or the abdomen can be treated 
by placing the drug directly in the wound 
in contact with the infection zone. This 
provides a high concentration of drug im- 
mediately in the dangerous infection zone 
without subjecting the entire body to the 
treatment. 


There are, however, certain practical 
difficulties. These drugs do not dissolve 
well and tend to lump or “cake” when 
poured into wounds. In addition, pus and 
partly devitalized tissues are excellent 
nourishment for the bacteria and some- 
times interfere with the action of the sul- 
fonamides. Recent studies, however, have 
shown that infected wounds become very 
acid. This acidity greatly reduces the 
efficiency of the sulfonamides. Further- 
more, the acidity tends to destroy the 
white corpuscles. Since these cells are 
needed to dispose of the sulfonamide- 
treated bacteria, they must be preserved 
to help eradicate the bacteria. Recent 
studies have shown that by using the sol- 
uble sodium salts of the sulfonamides, 
this acidity can be corrected. The chemi- 
cally “activated” drug is held in solution 
in the infection zone and, with the coop- 
eration of the white corpuscles, speedily 
eradicates the bacteria. It is important to 
realize that this can be accomplished with- 
out harming the tissues. On the other 
hand, antiseptics such as iodine kill bac- 
teria but also destroy tissue cells in the 
wounds. This is one of the greatest vir- 
tues of the sulfonamides—their selective 
action against bacteria without damaging 
tissue cells. 


With this background you might pre- 
dict that burns would be particularly 
suited for local sulfonamide therapy. In- 
sofar as burns represent destruction of 
the skin which is man’s natural barrier 
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against infection, sulfonamides are valu- 
able in preventing bacteria from estab- 
lishing infection in the damaged areas, 
But destruction of the skin also presents 
another serious problem—loss of the me- 
chanical covering of the underlying tis- 
sues. The heat of a burn causes the tis- 
sues to become greatly swollen and water 
logged with a plasma-like fluid. Loss of 
the skin covering from burns permits the 
escape of this fluid and aggravates the 
shock. Many types of substitute cover- 
ings have been proposed but the most sat- 
isfactory seems to be a new pseudo-skin 
formed in the burned region from the 
damaged skin. To accomplish this, tannic 
acid has been used for years to coagulate 
the burned skin and produce a hard, stiff, 
adherent covering known as an “eschar”. 

Tannins are used in the leather indus- 
try to “tan” animal skins and convert 
them into leather. The late Charles Wil- 
son, a leather chemist, showed that tannic 
acid itself caused animal skins to become 
swollen and unfit for leather. In contrast, 
however, he found that when tannic acid 
is neutralized to the slightly alkaline re- 
action of the tissues, skins can be 
“tanned” without swelling and soft, pli- 
able leather is formed. Similarly, when 
neutralized tannic acid is used on burned 
human skin, very little swelling occurs 
and a soft, pliable covering is formed. 
This effectively prevents loss of the 
plasma-like tissue fluids. In addition, 
pain is alleviated immediately. This neu- 
tralized and slightly alkaline tannic acid 
works very well with the sodium salts 
of the sulfonamides. In the past, tannic 
acid itself has been used with the sulfo- 
namides, but too frequently infections 
have occurred under the hard eschar of 
coagulated burned skin. The probable 
explanation is that the acidity of the tan- 
nic acid chemically inactivated the sulfo- 
namide as described a moment ago. The 
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neutralized tannic acid, on the other hand, 
keeps the sulfonamide in solution in the 
activated form. The trials in human 
burns up to the present have indicated 
that this combination effectively pre- 
vents infection. 

The mixture is prepared in ointment 
form so that it can be quickly and easily 
applied and then covered with a light pro- 
tective bandage. Since the soluble sulfo- 
namide is brought into immediate contact 
with the zone of potential infection, no 
additional drug by mouth is necessary. It 
is not understood how this mixture re- 
lieves the pain, but the fact remains that 
the pain disappears after applying the 
ointment. After a week the dressing is 
removed and most of the ointment is 
found to have disappeared but the burn 
is covered with a soft, pliable, protective 
eschar. Regeneration of new skin will 
occur under this covering provided that 
infection does not stifle this process. 
Treatment in this phase follows a car- 
dinal principle of sulfonamide therapy— 
maintaining the concentration of drug in 
the infection zone as long as any bacteria 
may be present. This is accomplished by 
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placing gauze impregnated with sodium 
sulfathiazole on the burned areas. 

When the skin is completely destroyed, 
skin from another part of the body must 
be grafted to make up the loss. To in- 
sure that the grafts will grow and not be 
overrun by spreading infection, additional 
sodium salts of the sulfonamides are used 
in the grafted areas. 

This brief report has given you a 
glimpse of the local uses of sulfonamides. 
They are used first in the fresh wound 
or burn to prevent the development of 
infection; then they are used to keep 
down infection while healing occurs or 
when skin grafts are used to cover the 
defect. Recent research has shown that 
infected wounds become acidic and that 
when the acidity is overcome the drugs 
are “activated” and in solution in the in- 
fection zone. It remains for future re- 
search to discover additional improve- 
ments that may further reduce the pres- 
ent low incidence of infection in wounds 
and burns. 


(The recent research mentioned in Dr. Fox’s paper is 

work done under a contract, recommended by the 

Committee on Medical Research, between the Office of 

Scientific Research and Development, Washington, 
C. and Columbia University.) 


WARTIME PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE 


LIBRARIES! 
A SYMPOSIUM 


ISS ESTELLE BRODMAN, 
M Reference Librarian, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons Li- 
brary, Columbia University, N. Y., who 
conducted the Symposium on “Wartime 
Problems in Science Libraries”, opened 


——_ 


1 Papers presented before the Biological Sciences 

Group at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 

Special Libraries Association held in New York, 
- ¥., June 24, 1943, 


the session with these remarks. “As much 
as we hate wars, there come times in 
national and international life when we 
find ourselves maneuvered into the position 
where we have either to fight—bloodily 
and uncivilizedly—or else to accept spirit- 
ual, as well as physical, abnegation. Such 
a time is the present; and as librarians 
we face the war with the two-fold job— 
to help to bring our side to victory as 
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quickly as possible, and to preserve calmly 
and dispassionately all knowledge within 
our boundaries, so that no dark age of 
learning can ever again descend upon our 
world. This afternoon we are come to- 
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gether to discuss these problems—how 
the war is affecting us as librarians in our 
struggle to preserve knowledge and win 
the war, and what we can do after the 
war to help science and so the world.” 


WARTIME PROBLEMS IN THE “WEST” 


By MRS. ELLA MOYERS 
Librarian, White Memorial Hospital Library, Los Angeles, California 


AM on the program as reporting 
I from the “West’, but am afraid that 

this is hardly correct, for I was only 
able to get in touch with the libraries that 
I could reach by telephone for a report 
of the work that they were doing. How- 
ever, I do feel that the work they reported 
is quite typical of what is going on all 
over the West coast. 

In the University of Southern Califor- 
nia the Biochemistry and Physiology De- 
partments are working on these projects, 
and of course the library of each Depart- 
ment is doing invaluable work in assisting 
them. BiocHEMIsTRY is making a spe- 
cial study of protein—particularly gelatin 
in serum for use in treating shock. The 
United States Government has asked 
them to check the Vitamin A content in 
army rationed food and also the Lend- 
lease material to see that the foods con- 
tain the required guaranteed amount. 
They are making another study in which 
the housewives are especially interested: 
How to prevent botulism in home can- 
ning. PHysio,ocy is making a special 
study in aviation medicine. At the pres- 
ent time it is working on acceleration 
studies—how rapid changes in altitude af- 
fect body tissue, and bubble formation at 
high altitudes. Another study of the 
Physiology Department is in regard to 
blood banks and blood substitutes. 

The Allen Hancock Foundation libra- 
rian, Miss Elaine Adams, has charge of 
the visual education. She cooperates with 


all the other departments in making avail- 
able a collection of films to supplement 
war training classes. To date 1,600 naval 
trainees have been ordered on duty from 
this training center. 

In the College of Medical Evangelists 
special research work is being made in 
blood iodine in thyroid diseases, blood 
banks, and in the use of dicumarol in 
myocardio infection. 

The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is making a special study on the 
medical uses of pectin as well as various 
vitamin studies, especially those involv- 
ing ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) and citrin 
(Vitamin P). It also has considerable 
literature in its files in the field of burns, 
shock, wounds and related subjects, which 
is made available to the armed forces. 

The medical schools in the West have 
also embraced the nation-wide acceleration 
schedule, which in addition to an increased 
number of medical students in each class, 
is making greater demands on their 
libraries and librarians, who are accept- 
ing their added duties with enthusiasm. 

Through the Medical Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Library Service for 
the Armed Forces in the United States 
every medical library in Southern Cali- 
fornia is bringing to physicians and medi- 
cal corps research technicians the special 
services of their library’s resources. 

The Association’s Committee felt that 
much time could be saved if the officers 
in the medical units were permitted the 
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use of the medical libraries in their respec- 
tive areas instead of having to correspond 
with “Headquarters” for the medical ma- 
terial which they needed. The Committee 
agreed upon the following services : Com- 
plete use of the materials within the li- 
brary is granted when it is possible for 
the officers to go there. In addition they 
have the privilege of a loan service for 
such materials as the library is able to 
lend—package libraries of recent reprints, 
unbound periodicals, etc., with the cost 
of transportation from and to the lending 
library borne by the borrower or his unit. 
In case the hospital facilities where the 
officer is stationed include a microfilm 
reader, much book and journal material 
may be secured on film free of charge, 
for the permanent use of the unit, through 
the Army Medical Library. 

Whenever a library receives a call for 
which it cannot give service the librarian 
first contacted undertakes to secure the 
necessary material for the medical officer 
on loan from another library, either in the 


original form or in photostat or film, at 
the actual cost of reproduction. A fur- 
ther feature of the service is the coopera- 
tion of the medical libraries in the collec- 
tion of current journal files from practic- 
ing physicians for deposit in the hospitals 
and medical stations of the army and 
navy. ‘This, however, has not proven 
very successful, for there is no one in the 
station to care for the material and so in 
a short time it falls into disuse. The re- 
ports from the officers in this undertaking 
have not been at all encouraging. What 
they need is someone to care for the ma- 
terial after it has reached the station. 

In California a great deal of work is 
being done to help the medical men in 
the armed forces. S. O. S. calls are com- 
ing in continuously from doctors stationed 
close by, and as far away as Alaska for 
material which the libraries have on 
diseases and problems that affect people in 
general, for the man in the service is not 
afflicted much differently than he is in 
civilian life. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES AND PROBLEMS OF BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES LIBRARIES IN THE MIDDLE-WEST 


By JENNIE R. GREENBAUM 


Medical Librarian, Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


Tie past eighteen months of war- 
time demands and changes have 
found the Biological Sciences Li- 
braries of the Middle-West actively par- 
ticipating in developing their resources 
and expanding their services despite the 
handicaps of depleted staffs, diminished 
appropriations and difficulties in obtain- 
ing foreign literature. 

An inquiry sent to a selected number 
of biological sciences libraries brought 
prompt replies, indicating how these de- 
mands and changes have been met. 


Reference questions from the Army, 
Navy and other govermnmental agencies, 
refresher courses for medical officers and 
the accelerated program of education, re- 
search projects and war production in 
their own organizations have required 
the acquisition of much new material. In 
the medical libraries this has included 
books and periodicals and government 
publications on war medicine and surg- 
ery, aviation medicine, tropical diseases, 
treatment of wounds, burns and shock, 
blood transfusion and blood substitutes, 
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nutrition, chemical warfare and noxious 
gases, post war rehabilitation, industrial 
medicine, organic chemistry, physics, civ- 
ilian defense and first aid, military sanita- 
tion and military organization. Other 
science libraries have acquired new ma- 
terial not only in these subjects but also 
in botany, horticulture, mycology, rubber, 
petroleum, alien property custodian pat- 
ents, production maintenance and person- 
nel relations. All science libraries re- 
ported the need for more geographical 
atlases, maps and foreign language dic- 
tionaries as there has been an increased 
demand for translating in formerly in- 
frequently used foreign languages. These 
requests have been met by the staff and 
foreign translators of Russian, Swedish, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Czech, Chin- 
ese, Japanese, Greek and Italian. 


Several libraries have regularly in- 
dexed current literature on war medicine 
and surgery and related subjects. Those 
which are available to others in mimeo- 
graphed form or have been published have 
been compiled by the Medical Department 
of the Detroit Public Library and the 
American College of Surgeons. The 
Tulsa, Okla., Public Library has com- 
piled a very complete bibliography on 
synthetic rubber and petroleum. Libraries 
with large or special collections or which 
have received many foreign publications 
reported an increased number of requests 
for inter-library loans, photostats and 
microfilms and this has necessitated a 
much more generous loan policy. The 
American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons have sent 
many of their package libraries to medical 
officers and the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation has sent many package libraries to 
Latin-American countries where a definite 
effort is now being made to raise the 
standards of hospitals. The libraries 
which have received many foreign pub- 
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lications have responded to a request to 
send lists of those received since 1939 to 
the Library of Congress where a Union 
List of Current Foreign Serials has been 
compiled to facilitate inter-library loan 
and microfilm services. 


Upon the suggestion of the Army Med- 
ical Library and the Medical Library As- 
sociation the resources, services and 
facilities of many libraries have been ex- 
tended to station hospitals, camps and 
forts. Other science libraries have ex- 
tended similar privileges to training 
schools and factories. 

A number of libraries had drives for 
scientific books and periodicals for li- 
braries for the armed forces and also for 
libraries in the devastated areas. The Lilly 
Research Laboratory reported that a col- 
lection of 50 complete volumes of medical 
journals were sent to the Paderewski 
Polish Hospital in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in response to an appeal from the Medi- 
cal Director, Dr. Jurasz. Plans have 
been made to send a collection of medical 
literature to Persia (Iran) where it is re- 
ported there are only a few outmoded 
French texts. It is believed that such 
gifts will do more than money in building 
good-will toward the United States. 


Other libraries have assisted in pro- 
jects nearer home. During Hospital Week 
the Patients’, Nurses’ and Doctors’ Li- 
braries of the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital had an exhibit at a nearby branch 
of the Chicago Public Library in connec- 
tion with the recruitment program for 
nurses and held open house in the libra- 
ries. Several Chicago libraries assisted 
with the compilation of Abbreviations 
for the War Department. The Library of 
the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 
assisted in the preparation of a Garden- 
er’s Guide, a pamphlet for the use of 
Victory gardeners. With the aid of vol- 
unteers the Libraries of the Massachusetts 
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Hospital and the Michael Reese Hospital 
are collecting and compiling data and ma- 
terial on the participation of their insti- 
tutions in the war and the military history 
of members of their staffs and personnel. 

The perennial problem of inadequate 
budgets and depleted staffs has been 
greatly accentuated in some libraries. It 
is anticipated that the accelerated program 
of education for professional and tech- 
nical students will greatly increase the 
use of the libraries and will create a seri- 
ous problem both in personnel and re- 
sources as some institutions do not have 
increased appropriations for this expan- 
sion of library needs. Additional funds 
have been contributed by the Medical 
Alumni Association and the Graduate 
School Research Fund of the University 
of Illinois School of Medicine for the 
purchase of books on war medicine and 
surgery. The Tulsa Public Library re- 
ported a decrease in the entire library 
budget but a special city bond issue pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of books for 
use in national defense training. 

Many libraries which were formerly 
aided by the N. Y. A. and oher student 
part-time assistants no longer have this 
source to call upon as the N. Y. A. has 
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been discontinued and most of the stu- 
dents have been subsidized by the Army 
and Navy. Volunteers are assisting in 
some libraries. At the Michael Reese 
Hospital members of the Gray Ladies 
Corps of the American Red Cross are 
on duty at the desk in the Medical Library 
as the hours have been extended to meet 
the needs of the larger number of in- 
ternes. The Library of the Abbott Labor- 
atories is employing on a part-time sched- 
ule, students from the School of Library 
Science of Rosary College. The Lloyd 
Library and Museum of Cincinnati in an 
attempt to offset the lack of clerical as- 
sistance and to save the energies of the 
professional staff for more important 
duties have revised many of their former 
methods and are now using printed forms 
for letters, requests, acknowledgments, 
exchange data, etc., frequently sent out. 
They also have printed envelopes and 
labels to be used for specific purposes and 
types of correspondence. 

It is thus apparent that science libraries 
have recognized an unsual opportunity to 
prove their value and with imagination, 
ingenuity and “sweat” are meeting prob- 
lems and making a definite contribution 
toward winning the war. 


A REPORT FROM THE WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER TO 
THE NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES GROUP 


By JANE BREWER 


Custodian, Real Property Survey Data, Federal Housing Administration Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


T the fourth annual meeting of 
A the Washington, D. C. Chapter 
of Special Libraries Association, 

held in May 1943, the Chapter mem- 
bers were not privileged to hear a report 
from the Biological Science Group, as we 
did not have a group in Washington. A 
Group, it is hoped will be initiated dur- 


ing the coming year as the number of 
Biological Science librarians in the Wash- 
ington Chapter increases. To date these 
librarians have been affiliated with the 
Science-Technology Group and it is as 
the incoming Chairman of this Group that 
I bring you a report of some of the Bio- 
logical Science activities of libraries rep- 
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resented in the Washington membership. 

During the entire span of the defense 
program and the war activity there has 
been a demand made on the Washington 
special librarians for service directed 
toward increased food production, im- 
provements in health standards in defense 
areas, developments in research in war 
medicine and surgery and the utilization 
of library resources for military and 
strategic planning. This latter often 
causes the library to hide its light under 
a bushel as publicity for the accomplish- 
ment of the library work might give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 


The Library of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, of course, is engaged in a pro- 
gram directed toward increased food pro- 
duction. Outstanding tools which have 
been prepared in the Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are the Plant 
Science Catalog and the Index to Ameri- 
can Economic Entomology. 

The state of war has placed additional 
responsibility on the Division of Bibliog- 
raphy in the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture which has yielded among 
others, the following bibliographies: War 
and Agriculture in the United States, 
1914-1941; Effect of Light on Insects; 
Forest Insects; Insects Injurious to Rub- 
ber in the Western Hemisphere; Lethal 
Gases Used in Field Control of Insects 
with particular reference to truck crop 
insects; Nutritive Value of Butter and 
Margarine; Sericulture — Brazil; Sik- 
worms and Silk Culture, America, China, 
Japan. 

The Library of the American Potash 
Institute has been very active in provid- 
ing research tools for those who are en- 
gaged in research to increase food pro- 
duction. The primary objective of the 
Library is to assemble and disseminate in- 
formation on the use of potash as fer- 
tilizer to promote the production of better 
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feed and food crops for the nourishment 
of animals and humans. The Library pub- 
lishes in Better Crops with Plant Food 
under the subject classifications: Fertil- 
izers, Soils, Crops, and Economics, a se- 
lective list of publications issued by State 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 
Stations, the Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Territorial Colleges and 
the Colleges and Experimental Stations in 
the Canadian Provinces as well as the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
The Bibliography of Literature on Analy- 
sis of Leaf and Other Plant Tissues, with 
special reference to Content of Mineral 
Nutrients, 1935-1940 and the Bibliog- 
raphy of Literature on Potash as a Plant 
Nutrient have been compiled by the Li- 
brary and are limited to a request mailing 
list. These bibliographies are comprehen- 
sive, indexed contributions designed to 
meet the needs of research workers in 
agronomy, plant pathology and _ soil 
science. A few years ago this Library 
added “animal and human nutrition” to 
the subject classification, also reviews of 
studies being made at various research 
centers concerning the feeding of miner- 
als to animals and humans by way of the 
soil through feed and food crops, are 
made by the Library if potash and boron 
enter into the investigations. The file of 
abstracts of these studies is small but 
growing; it is a new phase of research 
and one which is highly important to war 
nutrition. 

Since the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey with the Bureau of 
Fisheries which effected the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, this Library has been handi- 
capped by the transitory status of the 
bookstock and the reassignment of duties. 
But the service which the Library of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has been able 
to render to the war agencies is beyond 
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valuation. As food supplies have become 
critically important the work of the 
Service has taken on new significance and 
a correspondingly heavy load has been 
imposed on the Biological collection. Of 
special value to the military have been 
the photographs of fishing harbors; the 
hydrographic charts of Alaskan fishing 
waters; maps of migratory bird flights in 
North America; and the collection of lit- 
erature on wild life which aided the avia- 
tor having a forced jungle landing in 
Borneo to subsist on the land. 

The collection which serves the Medi- 
cal School at the Naval Medical Center 
has been housed in new quarters at the 
Bethesda, Maryland, location for nearly 
two years. The calls on the library serv- 
ice have marked many of the naval oper- 
ation plans. 

Of special interest to the Biological 
Science Group may be the project devel- 
oped in the Naval Medical Center Li- 
brary which uses maps as a medium of 
information. The world location of dis- 
eases, by type of disease and the mor- 
tality statistics have been recorded in 
maps delineating the actual or potential 
theatres of naval and marine operations 
and these maps are used in planning the 
necessary medical controls. 

The National Institute of Health has 
prepared on request lists of references 


covering such subjects as effect of cli- 
mate on man, typhus control, refuse col- 
lections, suicide statistics in the United 
States and Europe, etc. 

The American Pharamaceutical Asso- 
ciation Library has been serving research 
in treatment for war casualties, substi- 
tutes for drugs formerly obtained in for- 
eign markets and maximum production of 
sources of drugs in the United States. 

The medical libraries in Washington 
are actively engaged in war research but 
much of the work is of a secret nature 
and we shall have to wait until a cessa- 
tion of hostilities to gain the knowledge 
they are developing. 

The Science-Technology Group of the 
Washington, D. C. Chapter has had three 
programs during the past year which 
would be of interest to the Biological 
Science Group. Miss Hilda Cunniff of 
the Department of Agriculture addressed 
the Group on the subject of Hill Culture; 
Lois Olsen of the Soil Conservation 
Service described the special collection of 
historical records of soil uses which has 
been maintained in her custody and 
Gwendolyn Kidd, Librarian of the British 
Information Service in Washington dis- 
cussed the assistance which the librarians 
in Great Britain have given to the na- 
tional problem of feeding the population 
during the war period. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH LIBRARY AND THE WAR 


By ISABEL TOWNER 
Librarian, National Health Library, New York, N. Y. 


entered the war the National 
Health Library staff became inter- 
ested in various phases of health as re- 
lated to national defense. We started to 
use the subdivision “Relation to national 
defense” under such headings as Public 


Sa time before the United States 


health; Mental hygiene; Industrial hy- 
giene; Tuberculosis; and the like. We 
have not changed the subdivision “Rela- 
tion to national defense” since December 
1941 but when we have time and it seems 
advisable we may add “and war” to bring 
it up to date. 
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We have added few headings or sub- 
divisions so far. Such subheadings as 
Military services or War have as a rule 
taken care of the material. Some of the 
new headings are: Air raid shelters; Avi- 
ation—AMilitary ; Drafted men (1940- ); 
Evacuation problems ; High school victory 
corps; Planning— Postwar; Volunteer 
nurse’s aid corps; War and children, and, 
of course, World War, 1939-. Some of 
the subheadings were left over from 
World War I. While the Library was 
not in existence then, three of the Libra- 
ries which formed the National Health 
Library were and the collections which 
they organized at that time have been of 
value. These were the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene; the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Some of 
the material collected then was unfor- 
tunately discarded between 1920 and 1939 
when we thought there would not be an- 
other war, a hope not justified by time. 

After the last war the Librarian of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
had been co-compiler of a bibliography 
on “Psychiatry and the World War.” It 
seemed that there might be need for 
something of the kind after the war so 
we started a separate file of National de- 
fense and health. The cards for this are 
blue to distinguish them, although they 
are filed separately. We make cards for 
magazine articles for our regular catalog 
and duplicates are made of all entries 
which might in any way be of interest in 
this connection. In addition some entries 
which may not be of permanent value, are 
made only for the separate file. The 
items have brief annotations where neces- 
sary. As our supporting organizations 
specialize in certain fields we divide the 
file under such subjects as Child welfare; 
Mental hygiene; Social hygiene; and 
Tuberculosis. We also use Army, navy 
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and selective service; Civilian health; 
Industry; Nursing; Nutrition; and Sani- 
tation. We have now over 2,000 entries. 
References to British magazines are sub- 
divided separately under each subject. 
This is not so necessary now but at first 
these references concerned war more than 
national defense. Our Library has limited 
funds so that we were not able to repro- 
duce the file for distribution. We pub- 
licized it and several persons have come to 
the Library to use it. We learned that the 
Newark Public Library was making some 
investigation along this line so we wrote 
to Marian Manley about our file with the 
result that Luke White, Jr., who was 
working on the project came over and 
spent some time going over the entries. 


In January 1942, help came from an 
unexpected quarter, an illustration of co- 
operation between S. L. A. members. 
Miss Helen Rogers, Librarian of the In- 
dian State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, wrote that she had heard of our file 
and after some correspondence that De- 
partment reproduced the sections on: 
Child welfare; Civilian health (mental 
and physical) ; and Nutrition. About 300 
copies were sent to us at first and later 
the stencils, so that we could make our 
own reproductions. The Department dis- 
tributed several hundred copies. Miss 
Rose Vormelker, at that time with the U. 
S. Office of Information, asked for 100 
to 4,000 copies to distribute to libraries. 
While we were not able to send as many 
as she wanted, we did send 200 and later 
received requests from libraries as a re- 
sult of the publicity through that Office. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
sent copies of these lists to the local 
tuberculosis associations and in May 1942 
it had the section on “Tuberculosis” re- 
produced and distributed to these asso- 
ciations. This May the Association had 
a supplemental list reproduced and dis- 
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tributed. We, now, have two tubercu- 
losis lists bringing the references almost 
up to date. As the first list was adver- 
tised in the Vertical File Service we also 
had requests from libraries for both lists. 

Meanwhile we looked for other possi- 
bilities and Mr. Cloud of Jndustrial Medi- 
cine was interested enough to issue the 
section on “Industrial Hygiene’” in the 
April 1942 issue of that magazine. An 
additional list of British references was 
published in the May 1942 issue of the 
same magazine and in September 1942 
and June 1943 supplementary lists were 
printed. We had reprints of the first 
list for distribution but since they were 
rather expensive we do not have reprints 
of the later lists. 

While our supporting associations have 
been busy with extra work for the war it 
has not so far meant extra work for us. 
Requests for reference lists and other 
information which come to us are of 
course colored by the war and our special 
file has helped in supplying the lists and 
answering other questions. 

One day last winter we had a call from 
Washington asking for an old magazine 
which was not to be found in Washing- 
ton. It contained an article relative to 
World War I. We had the magazine 
and sent it on for photostating, though 
our rule is not to lend magazines out of 
the building, since they are almost im- 
possible to replace. This one came back 


safely and we hope was of some slight 
use in the global war. 

Some time last year the American Bu- 
reau for Medical Aid to China started to 
microfilm journals to send to China. Pos- 
sibly you saw the article about this in the 
Library Journal. Among these are 75 
medical journals which are sent to 14 
medical training centers where there are 
machines for using microfilms. These 
centers have students and doctors know- 
ing sufficient English to study the Ameri- 
can periodicals. Dr. Reginald Atwater, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Public Health Association, suggested that 
the weekly index issued by the National 
Health Library would be of value to these 
doctors to keep them in touch with what 
is going on in the United States in pub- 
lic health fields. Among the 500 maga- 
zines indexed are some of the 75 micro- 
filmed journals. This index is a weekly 
publication entitled Library Index, and 
lists current periodical literature on pub- 
lic health and allied fields (the name was 
changed July 1 to Health Articles of the 
Week). The Bureau thought well of this 
suggestion and beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1, 1943 issue microfilmed copies have 
been sent to these centers via the Army 
Medical Library where the microfilming 
is being done. Before the war this Index 
had subscribers all over the world and 
after the war we hope to renew these 
contacts. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON MEDICAL COLLEGES 


By HELEN BAYNE 
Librarian, New York University College of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 


6“ URING the Civil War, Presi- 
D dent Lincoln appointed a group 
of scientists to advise the gov- 

ernment, the Army and Navy in matters 


arising from the war. That group was 
the National Academy of Scientists. Dur- 
ing World War I, the National Research 
Council was appointed for the purpose of 
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broadening somewhat the membership of 
this advisory body to the government. In 
1940, the Medical Division of the Na- 
tional Research Council was requested by 
the Surgeon General to appoint certain 
committees to advise it on medical prob- 
lems arising from the emergency and the 
first of these to be formed dealt with 
problems of chemotherapy. It soon be- 
came evident that other problems re- 
quired discussion so other committees 
and subcommittees were organized, and, 
in particular emergencies or for particu- 
lar questions, conferences were held. 
There are now under the Medical Divis- 
ion of the National Research Council 
more than 40 committees, subcommittees 
and conference groups.”? 


The impact of the war has brought 
about a greatly decreased pre-medical 
preparation, students being accepted in 
the most highly rated schools with as 
little as two years of college work. The 
usual four year medical course is com- 
passed in three years by cutting the vaca- 
tions to one month. 


Twelve per cent of the doctors in the 
United States have gone into the armed 
forces ; this number represents 21 per cent 
of the teaching staffs. To the enlarged 
teaching load has been added increased 
research in military fields directly con- 
cerned with the war. 


Chemotherapy is emphasized in the 
search for a tolerable substitute for 
quinine. Work is being done with the 
sulfonamide derivatives and penicillin; 
much investigation is carried on in con- 
necton with physiology, neurology and 
psychiatry in aviation; blood plasma, 
shock and poison gases are being studied 
throughout the country. But without 





1 Andrus, E. Cowles: Medical research in wartime. 
a the Assn. of Am. Med. Coll. 16:80-85, Mar., 


2 Ibid. 
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certain library tools it would be impos- 
sible to keep our scientists posted; some 
of the most useful of which are: 

1. The manila proof cards from the Library 

of Congress. 

2. The List of Selected U. S. Government 
Publications. 

War Department Publications (Saunders). 

4. National Research Council (Great Brit- 

ain)—The Bulletin of War Medicine. 

5. National Institute of Health Bulletin No. 

180 (Malaria). 

6. H. M. S. O. list (Great Britain). 

7. War memoranda (Great Britain). 

(The British Library of Information can 
supply the British publications. ) 

8. Hoff and Fulton: Bibliography of Aviation 

Medicine. 

Instruction in tropical medicine and 
parasitic diseases is being stressed and 
courses covering not less than 60 hours 
given. 

“The possibility that the forces of the 
United States may be exposed to insect 
vectors of tropical and other insect-borne 
diseases, has brought about the fostering 
of a thorough search for adequate insect 
repellents and insecticides.”? 


ae 


Biochemistry and nutrition courses em- 
phasize postwar feeding problems. 


The Medical Library Association has 
for a year now undertaken to supply medi- 
cal literature to the army and navy phys- 
icians by region. The country is divided 
into ten military units, and a man from 
New York who is stationed in Oregon 
need not send East for material, but will 
be quickly and efficiently helped by the 
librarian for the North Pacific states. A 
list of the regions and the director of each 
one can be had from Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall, Tulane University Medical Li- 
bary. 

“The success of scientists in helping to win 
the war will be used to blame science itself 
later. When the war is over, the scientists will 


be told in no uncertain terms, as we have been 
in the past, that the war itself was all our doing. 
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There will be some truth in the accusation, for 
biological science is not wholly free from war 
guilt. For the somewhat more remote future, 
there is an obligation that rests with especial 
weight on biologists to attempt to make sure 
that mankind does not lose the peace that will 
follow this war. We have less hope of winning 
the peace if all of us become emotionally en- 
gulfed in the war. Among other consequences 
of this duty not to lose the peace, we have an 
obligation to keep fundamental research projects 
going even in wartime. I am fully convinced 
that those nations will have the best opportunity 
to win the peace who emerge from the present 
conflict with their program of basic research 
most nearly intact. This includes the necessity 
for maintaining a supply of trained research 
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workers in the basic disciplines and the retention 
of enough of the brilliant younger men to ensure 
a steady trickle of researches in a great variety 
of academic fields, many of which are far re- 
moved from the immediate war.”8 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that now is the golden age for women 
who have special aptitudes in the biologi- 
cal sciences. If they proceed to a doctor- 
ate in science or medicine, they can be 
immediately absorbed—so great is the 
need and so bright their future. 


3 Allee, W. C.: Where angels fear to tread: a con- 
tribution from general sociology to human ethics. 
Science. 97:517-525, June 11, 1943. 


REVOLUTIONIZED NUTRITION: 
ITS IMPACT UPON WORLD ECONOMICS! 


By DR. MARGARET C. BERRY 
Librarian, Wallerstein Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


N a current issue of the Chemurgic 
I Digest a curious little story is re- 

ported under a rather serious head- 
line. Managing Director Dr. E. E. Dowl- 
ing, of the American Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, states that 
plastic identification tags, made on a soy- 
bean base, cause dogs to chew the license 
tags from their collars, rendering identi- 
fication difficult. I shall not call this in- 
terest in soybeans a revolution in canine 
nutrition as I trust that the scientist soon 
will devise more convenient Ersatz for 
metal tags and also advise how to feed 
soybeans to dogs. Moreover, I do not 
intend to give you a detailed picture of 
the menus based on revolutionized nu- 
trients in the near or distant future. I 


—__ 


1 Paper presented before the Biological Sciences 

Group at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 

Special Libraries Association held in New York, 
- ¥., June 24, 1943. 


prefer to outline what led to this revolu- 
tion, what it consists of, what economic 
consequences it might entail and who will 
benefit from it. Above all, I want to 
point out that we can call a change in 
food habits a revolution only when it 
affects groups large enough to be spoken 
of as the majority of the people. 

The revolution in nutrition is part of 
the great revolution in raw materials. For 
example, peanuts may just as well be the 
raw materials for cookies, flour and ice 
cream as for explosives, cosmetics and 
paper. This means that the industrial 
revolution, which for the longest time was 
the revolution in industrial goods only, 
has started to conquer nutrition. By and 
large, nutrition had remained the domain 
of agriculture, the traditional opposite of 
industry. Now, nature and its hazards 
are going to be restricted further in 
favor of more planned activities. 
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WHAT IS NUTRITIONAL REVOLUTION ? 


For the longest period in history, all 
mankind ate home-grown products of the 
soil. Industrialization in the last cen- 
tury, which in many countries turned 
farmers and settlers into city people and 
factory workers, made them buy food 
which others had grown and sold in the 
market. As the coal miner and white 
collar worker require a different diet 
from that of countryfolk, so nutrition 
for large sections of the population 
changed, chiefly from carbohydrates to 
meat and fat. This first great change in 
diet was forced by the needs of the con- 
sumer and made possible by well-known 
technological progress and subsequent fall 
in prices. The present situation is simi- 
lar as the needs of mankind today have 
changed again, and, as developments of 
today’s technology, have furthered the re- 
sponse to these needs. The revolution 
in nutrition today is broader and may be 
broadened by the use of new nutritional 
raw materials through chemical process- 
ing. 

There is a need for the new nutrition 
because a very large section of consum- 
ers has become conscious of the “new 
knowledge of nutrition” and, therefore, 
several more or less official nutritive 
standards and deficiencies have been ac- 
cepted. Further, science seems to be on 
the way to satisfy these needs as 

(a) progress of food chemistry and the study 
of metabolism for many decades have 
pointed the way to substitutes for what 
were regarded staple foods; 

(b) a few new techniques in food processing 
and packaging, which save stockroom and 
shipping space, allow for prolonged pool- 
ing of many stored supplies, thus tending 
to reduce cost of many products to mass 
production level ; 

(c) chemurgic endeavors lead to the creation 
of valuable new products by trying to 
find new uses for waste products, such as 


brewers grains and yeast, and for abundant 
domestic raw materials, such as milk and 
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cereals. The most spectacular new raw 
materials promoted as bases for new uses 
are peanuts, soybeans and cottonseeds. 

Whether we obtain our vitamins and 
minerals from the drug store or prefer 
their intake in the forms offered by the 
baker, butcher and greengrocer, we are all 
nutrition-minded — rationing or no ra- 
tioning. Think of the full-page ads for 
vitamins in national magazines and the 
Sunkist orange hours on the air! Com- 
mercial, government and medical propa- 
ganda have kept us aware of the fact 
that certain minimm daily requirements 
of alphabetical agents—not agencies !— 
are desirable to maintain a maximum of 
good health. We are quite proud of our 
knowledge and feel decidedly that this 
wisdom is a possession which gives us 
superiority over generations that had no 
such knowledge. 

It is easy to forget how recent our 
enjoyment of a varied diet is. During 
the World War I, Professor Lafayette 
B. Mendel of Yale, told the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of Scientists that they 
should remember that they were the first 
generation to witness fruits from Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii in New York and 
Chicago markets and meat from Australia 
and eggs from China in the shops of Lon- 
don. Until war shortages came about, this 
and many other advances were taken for 
granted, though there was and is, consid- 
erable awareness that a large portion of 
our own and of other industrially well- 
developed nations is not fed according to 
the proudly boasted and continually 
changing standards of good nutrition. As 
a matter of fact, some of our internal and 
external politics are closely linked with 
the spreading of the benefits we cherish 
to those here and abroad who do not 
share them, either for lack of knowledge 
or of funds. 

Due to ignorance, poverty and eco- 
nomic backwardness of certain areas, a 
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lower socio-nutritional level prevails in 
parts of the world and even within indus- 
trially developed nations. At the same 
time, scientific progress goes on, new in- 
ventions pop up, and changes are made 
more rapidly. Dehydration, i. e., elimina- 
tion of water from meats, eggs, milk, 
vegetables, and soups, has become less 
expensive and more palatable. It saves 
shipping space and makes possible the 
pooling and storing of large quantities of 
otherwise perishable foods. Frozen foods 
made us outgrow our old refrigerators. 
On the technical side, there seems no end 
to new inventions nor of interest in new 
accomplishments, but we are more inter- 
ested here in the general changes to come, 
than in the tentative findings of industrial 
laboratories. 


There is the question as to whether the 
new raw materials will be adopted as 
new materials or whether they will remain 
sad and measly Ersatz products. We 
think of rayon and nylon as new prod- 
ucts and no longer consider them substi- 
tutes. Glass fiber, as well as aralac spun 
from the casein of milk, are genuine raw 
materials. The manufacture in the fu- 
ture is bound to affect the price of wool 
and silk just as synthetic rubber even now 
is ready to compete with natural rubber. 
Often the substitutes have more flexible 
properties. This makes them more de- 
sirable than the original products which 
they replace. They are made to order, 
and, therefore, in many instances, can be 
manufactured resistant to cold, fire, oil, 
mold, acid, sunlight or whatever is 
needed. 


Quickly we unlearn what we were 
taught in economic geography in our 
school days. Then, coal was considered 
so plentiful that it would suffice in some 
localities for several hundred, in others 
for thousands, of years. The same applied 
for oil and rubber. ‘The decades of re- 


strictions in many products are barely 
behind us and we begin to wonder how 
short our plentiful products have become. 
In Germany, coal was regarded as so 
abundant that, as in Britain, mining with- 
out government subsidy, was not profit- 
able. Shortly after 1933, Hitler’s plan- 
ners began to worry whether to allocate 
coal for rubber manufacture or to con- 
vert it into oil. In short, will the revolu- 
tion in nutrition and other raw materials 
chase us around in circles: technologists 
continually think up new uses for waste 
and for easily accessible materials while 
we do not know whether what is so 
abundant today, will not be a scarcity to- 
morrow. As paradoxical as it may sound: 
the more successful the nutritional revo- 
lution will be, the less will it create 
abundance. The consumption of greens 
may so increase that we shall run short 
of blue and green grass, about which emi- 
nent British and Wisconsin nutrition 
chemists tell us: “Grass is good for you.” 


These are some of our dreams and 
fears and for solutions and answers to 
our questions we turn to the economist. 
He is supposed to answer clearly “yes” 
or “no” as to whether there will be more 
depressions, more unemployment or a 
brilliant postwar world with full employ- 
ment, less depressions, helicopters on our 
roofs, runless stockings on our legs and 
frozen and compressed ABCD through X 
vitamins in the foods stored in our re- 
frigerators. The economist is expected 
to know when we shall have thoroughly 
revised refrigerators which will comply 
with the storage requirements of the 
frozen food industry, be well partitioned 
as to medium, low and lowest tempera- 
tures and kill bacteria by means of steril- 
lamps burning inside of them. 

For the economist, a situation which 
presents so many variable factors, is 
rather usual. Whether he adheres to 
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planning as an economic principle or op- 
poses it, he is constantly compelled to 
make suggestions as if planning or, at 
least forecasting, for a more or less lim- 
ited period, were possible. In his capac- 
ity as adviser to policy-making bodies, 
administrations or enterprises large 
enough to be called bureaucratic institu- 
tions, he cannot remain a mere narrator 
or critic. He has to venture into the fu- 
ture, even if that future is close enough 
to make him realize that he might have 
to eat his prophecies. The situation in 
nutrition to the economist is on the one 
hand part of the general revolution 
created by the invention of new processes 
and raw materials, and, on the other, the 
gap between desirable consumption stand- 
ards and the inequality of income distri- 
bution. There is, moreover, the question 
whether the world, not one given coun- 
try, is able to provide enough goods to 
spread the desired consumption standard 
to a growing number of people. 


Due to a number of studies made in this 
country and in Great Britain and by the 
International Labor Office in Geneva, we 
know that standards which “can be quite 
easily agreed upon are subject to regular 
adjustments as technical knowledge ad- 
vances. When these standards are ap- 
plied to existing populations, however, 
it is evident that food production in the 
world as a whole falls far short of re- 
quirements.” Within a nation “changes 
in income-level invariabily produce such 
changes in diet as indicate that the low 
nutritional level of the major sections is 
more function of economic conditions” 
and the state of industrial and agricul- 
tural advance, than of food habits based 
on racial or national traditions. 


It is important to realize that, before 
the war, the industrially mature coun- 
tries, i. e., the English speaking nations 
and part of Western Europe, consumed 
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almost the entire sugar and fruit supply 
offered in the world market. In view of 
this, we may vary Ex-President Hoover’s 
statement : “There are too many dietitians 
to be wise about too little food.” The 
economist tries to foresee the possible 
economic consequences of improving 
acreage yields and food processing 
methods. In 1937, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
a British nutritionist, wrote in Food, Jn- 
come and Health: “Owing to technical 
improvements in agriculture, our power 
to produce the more expensive foods 
which have a high health value is in- 
creased. It remains, however, to adjust 
our food policy so that the great wealth 
of food which we can produce will be 
brought within the purchasing power of 
the poorest. This is no easy task. It 
will require economic statesmanship of 
the highest order.” 


The economic impacts imposed by the 
progress of ideas and popular knowledge 
and the general human drive for economic 
betterment of standards make it hard for 
our economic statesman to steer a quiet 
course in the sea of realities. In view of 
the short time allowed, I shall present the 
major economic impacts of revolution- 
ized nutrition in the form of brief theses 
only. 

THE IMPACT UPON SOIL 


The new synthetic raw materials mean 
a shift from the old raw material sup- 
plying regions and countries. They are 
likely to create new centers of produc- 
tion, making old ones ghost towns and 
ghost countries. This may initiate a far- 
reaching shift of political power and eco- 
nomic wealth. Theoretically, a terrific 
competition between various new raw ma- 
terials on the one hand, and old raw ma- 
terials, on the other, is possible. In prac- 
tice, neither cost nor politics will be the 
only arbiter. As there is a limit to every- 
thing, vast acres of soil are exhausted, 
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crop deficiencies are passed on to man and 
animals as today soil produces 60 per 
cent of animal (human) nutrition. No 
prediction can, therefore, be made as to 
whether the soil will be able to produce 
as many industrial raw materials as can 
be thought of in theory, especially if we 
expect the same soil to yield an increased 
amount of food proper. It is rather prob- 
able that America’s position as producer, 
maker and exporter of the new foods 
will strengthen our political weight; the 
more as the longer storage life of the new 
foods might enable us to save some of 
them for times of poor harvest. It is 
evident what this will mean in terms of 
political power. 


THE IMPACT UPON CAPITAL 


The war creates an enormous reservoir 
of stocked-up consumer demands, such 
as cars, houses and railroad replace- 
ments. After the war, this stored demand 
will compete with the new demand for 
more and better processed foodstuffs for 
the then available capital. Naturally, this 
as offer the highest rate of profit. It is 
questionable whether the new nutritional 
capital will be invested in such industries 
demand will prove a match for the profit 
rate of other industries in competing for 
the given amount of capital immediately 
after the war or whether the nutritional 
demands must be satisfied by means of 
government subsidies. 


THE IMPACT UPON PRICES AND LABOR 


Revolutionized nutrition means the 
marriage of agriculture and chemistry. 
At the present moment, we can only 
speculate whether future agricultural 
produce and processed foods will be 
cheap or expensive in terms of the cost 
of our present diet. Should their bio- 
logical value, due to better processing, 
surpass their probable increase in cost, 
revolutionized nutrition may initiate a 





period of rising productivity of labor 
which in turn would allow for shorter 
hours and a generally lower level of prices 
of all goods. The latter impact is a very im- 
portant one, as it would allow industries 
new mass production of luxury goods at 
five and dime store prices and five and 
dime store volume and so improve the 
general standard of living as well as the 
purely nutritional one. 


You will have noticed that in no single 
case have I been able to give you a clear 
answer and have always had to leave 
open to question one or more alternatives. 
This is explained by the fact that eco- 
nomics is not an exact science but a disci- 
pline dealing with and influenced by the 
complexities—and that means surprise— 
of reality. As such, economics remains 
the hand maiden of politics. Though it 
can put forth its findings and recommen- 
dations based on anticipated shifts in 
population, wealth and productivity, it 
cannot control and foresee political devel- 
opments. Especially, it cannot foresee 
how the national income is to be distrib- 
uted in the future, that is to say, how 
large a share of the famous cake will be 
handed out to the people engaged in 
agriculture and in food processing. If 
this share will be substantial and if the 
workers of the new industries will appear 
in the market as new buyers for their 
own products and for the goods produced 
in other industries, then, revolutionized 
nutrition and synthetic raw materials 
would be able to match, or even to out- 
match, the increase in wealth produced 
by mass production or motor cars in the 
1920’s. 


I am not making such a forecast, 
though a prominent economist, Colin 
Clark, author of The Economics of 1960, 
and adviser to the Australian Treasury, 
has prophesized that in the period from 


(Continued on page 347) 











LIBRARIES AND THE NUTRITION 


PROGRAM! 
A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


HOW THE ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH LIBRARY CONTRIBUTES TO 
NUTRITION EDUCATION ? 


By FORREST NELSON 
Librarian, Department of Public Health, Springfield, Illinois 


N promoting nutrition education, it 
I has been discovered that a public 

health library can greatly aid the ef- 
forts of nutritionists and interested lay 
groups, as few public libraries keep their 
collections of material on health and 
nutrition up to date. A large proportion 
of the public are tremendously interested 
in acquiring knowledge on physical fitness 
and how it may be achieved through ade- 
quate diet. This understanding on the 
part of the public is the most important 
part of any nutrition program, and it is 
with this in mind that the Library of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health ad- 
vocates a stronger cooperation in this 
State between local libraries, county nu- 
trition committees and the State and local 
health departments. Many local libraries 
cooperate very well with the county nutri- 
tion committees, but some are prone to 
emphasize quantity rather than quality in 
their nutrition collections. An obsolete, 
out-of-date book or pamphlet on nutrition 
is worthless and may be dangerous as a 
source of misinformation. 


The Library of the Illinois Department 
of Public Health is fortunate in that it 





1 Papers presented before the Biological Sciences 
Group at the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
Special Libraries Association held in New York, 
N. Y., June 23, 1943. 


2 Paper read by Mrs. Florence Roberts. 


works closely with the trained nutrition- 
ists of the Department’s staff. The Nutri- 
tion Consultant attached to the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Maternal and Child 
Hygiene, is adviser in this field to the Li- 
brary. With her cooperation, the Library 
supplies the nutritionists, home econo- 
mists, teachers, public health nurses and 
lay leaders throughout the State with re- 
liable material and information concern- 
ing the latest developments, books, 
pamphlets, etc., in the nutrition field. The 
people thus served are able, in turn, to 
guide groups and individuals in matters 
of nutrition education and action, thus 
gradually extending the Library’s service 
to such additional groups and individuals 
as Parent-Teacher representatives, Red 
Cross, etc. 

A series of nutrition packets on such 
subjects as the school lunch, nutrition 
and the pre-school child, nutrition and the 
elementary school child, nutrition and 
parent-education, nutrition in industry 
and nutrition and public health nursing, 
have been compiled. These packets are 
loaned to Illinois organizations or individ- 
uals to aid in promoting nutrition educa- 
tion, and have been greatly in demand. 
Text-books are also loaned to individuals 
or groups where the local library is un- 
able to supply the title desired. 
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The Library has a bibliography on the 
broad general subject of nutrition (text- 
books) which it supplements semi- 
annually, and on request it prepares bibli- 
ographies on such special aspects or topics 
as nutrition in industry, enriched bread, 
school lunches, industrial cafeterias, the 
nutritional value of soybeans, etc. A card 
index which is found to be very valuable 
to users is maintained and kept up to date 
as to articles on nutrition that appear in 
periodicals. 

Two other important media employed 
in spreading nutrition education by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health 
should be mentioned, although they do 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
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Public Health Library: radie education 
and motion picture education. 

The Division of Public Health Instruc- 
tion of which the Library is a part, pro- 
duced, until war demands forced the pro- 
gram to be discontinued, a radio program 
called the “Illinois March of Health”, 
which presented a series of health broad- 
casts over local Illinois radio stations. At 
least one script in each series presented 
the value of nutrition education. 

The Division of Public Health Instruc- 
tion also maintains an excellent selection 
of motion picture films on nutrition. 
These are loaned to county health depart- 
ments, county nutrition committees and 
lay groups in the State. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE NUTRITION PROGRAM 


By MRS. MARY H. SMITH 
Librarian, Department of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts 


UR Library material is on pre- 
O ventive, rather than curative, 

medicine, and there is a large 
section devoted to nutrition. Special 
emphasis is placed on the improvement of 
diets, especially of the low-income group; 
nutritional deficiencies, education and 
publicity ; the vitamins; ration substitutes 
and food-borne diseases. 

At present the situation changes from 
day to day, and there is no way of antici- 
pating what material will be most useful. 
Our nutritionists advise the various State 
and private groups on all subjects, and 
attend child conferences and clinics. The 
normal diet is stressed, as it is felt that 
special diets should be given only under 
the direction of a physician. 

These are three classes of material— 
journals, pamphlets and books. We sub- 
scribe to various nutrition journals, and 
other journals which contain articles on 


the subject. We also have a regular sys- 
tem of circulation within the Department. 
A new worker, when entering the Depart- 
ment, checks on the list of journals the 
ones he wishes to see, and his initials are 
added to the page in the charge book 
which represents that journal. When 
each issue comes in it is sent to each 
member in turn and may be kept for 
seven days. It is filed for reference when 
everyone has read it, and may be taken 
out at any time. This makes new ma- 
terial available to all interested persons. 

The pamphlet file is built up gradually 
by filing all material which seems worth 
while, whether issued by Federal, State, 
or private agencies. This material is cata- 
logued under the same classification sys- 
tem as the books, and can be taken out at 
any time. 

The books are purchased after each 
request has been considered by the Li- 
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brary Committee, and represent those 
which are thought to be most useful to 
the greatest number of individuals. In 
addition to securing the latest editions of 
standard authors like Rose, Sherman, 
Roberts, etc., some of the most useful 
books that have been added within the 
last year are: 


Food Values in Shares and Weights, Clara 
Taylor. (Macmillan, 1942.) 

Superior Children Through Modern Nutri- 
tion, I. N. Kugelmas. (Dutton, 1942.) 

Your Child’s Food, Miriam Lowenberg. 
(Wittlesey, 1939.) 

Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children, C. A. 
and M. M. Aldrich. (Macmillan, 1941.) 

The Art and Science of Nutrition, E. E. 
Hawley and G. Carden. (Mosby, 1941.) 

Food for Fifty, S. F. Fowler and B. B. 
West. (Wiley, 1941.) 

Nutrition and Chemical Growth in Child- 
hood, Vol. I, Evaluation, Icie Macy. 
(Thomas, 1942.) 

Our classification is an expansion and 
adaptation of the Dewey system, and 
many new headings have been added from 
time to time, as the material comes mostly 
under the Public Health designation. 


Books are charged out to any member 
of the Department, and are allowed out 
for varying lengths of time. Thus a new 
book is usually due at the end of seven 
days, while older ones may be kept out 
for two weeks, and renewed at the end 
of that time if there have been no other 
requests. 


While the Library is for the use of 
Department members, who alone can take 
books out, anyone can come in and read 
material which is on hand at any time 
when the Library is open. 


One subject closely allied to nutrition 
is food-borne disease. Two books which 
are being used much at present are: 

Food Control—Its Public Health Aspects, 
James Shrader. (Wiley, 1939.) 

Food Poisoning, G. M. Dack. (University 
of Chicago, 1943.) 
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Whenever there is an outbreak of ill- 
ness which can be traced to eating any 
kind of food, like cream puffs, etc., the 
members of our Communicable Disease 
Division are active in tracing it to its 
source, and often reference to accounts 
of previous outbreaks is a help in identi- 
fying the organism responsible. Our re- 
print file contains articles by various 
authors on outbreaks in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere that have been traced to 
banquets, church suppers, picnics, lunch- 
rooms or even to meals served in the 
home. The food most commonly re- 
sponsible for the spread of disease is 
milk, which may carry the germs of ty- 
phoid fever, undulant fever, scarlet fever, 
etc. Other foods frequently responsible 
for outbreaks are bakery goods with 
cream fillings, pork which has not been 
sufficiently cooked, prepared meats, etc. 
The reprint file is also consulted when 
papers are being written on this subject. 


The greatest interest at present is in 
relation to the rationing of foods, and the 
pamphlets issued by the various Govern- 
ment agencies, State agencies, and private 
associations are a very valuable source 
of information. Probably the greatest 
number are put out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A single copy is 
available free on request to that Depart- 
ment, but quantity orders are sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents at Wash- 
ington D. C. Among recent pertinent 
folders and pamphlets are, Dried Fruit in 
Low Cost Meals; Green Vegetables in 
Low Cost Meals; Root Vegetables in Low 
Cost Meals; and Recipes to Match Your 
Sugar Ration. The U. S. Office of War 
Information supplies Let’s Face the Facts 
About Meat, while 99 Ways to Share the 
Meat can be obtained from the local 
Civilian Defense Committee. 


Much of the material printed by the 
various packing and cereal companies is 
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timely and useful, but the fact that they 
are advertising their own particular prod- 
uct should be remembered. A post card 
will bring a sample set of pamphlets from 
the American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill.; California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, Educational 
Division, Los Angeles, Cal.; Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; National Dairy Council, 111 
N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill.; and National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, IIl. 

This Library differs from most in that 
it is also a distribution point for much of 
the printed material issued by the Depart- 
ment. Owing to the necessity for econ- 
omy the distribution is limited to Massa- 
chusetts, but samples can be sent to 
organizations in other states, and they 
are at liberty to use the material in any 
way, or reprint it at their own expense, if 
credit is given to this Department. 

Our nutrition pamphlets consist of nor- 
mal diets for different ages, a cook book, 
a leaflet on food in relation to teeth, a 
measuring stick for a family’s meals and 
a great deal of mimeographed material. 
Because the public is vitamin-conscious 
we have a sheet listing good sources of 
the more common vitamins, and one on 
vitamin B and C foods which gives direc- 
tiotts for keeping the vitamins in foods. 
There is also a guide for buying, prepar- 
ing and serving good meals at low cost, 


which is used by nutritionists, welfare 
workers and as a textbook in canteen 
courses. There are many requests for 
these bulletins and thousands of copies 
are distributed every year. 

For libraries that have ample room, 
special shelves, placed in a prominent 
position where everyone can see them, 
could be devoted to nutrition material. 
They would be most effective if the 
material on them could be changed often, 
with a variety of popular and technical 
pamphlets and books. 

A bulletin board with gay posters and 
colorful printed material would attract 
the attention of persons using the 
Library. Some of the commercial firms 
have free colored posters, or there might 
be someone on the Library staff who 
could use poster colors effectively. 

A good way to call attention to ade- 
quate nutrition is by means of exhibits, 
which can be set up with real fruits and 
vegetables, or with plaster models or cut- 
out pictures. 

All of this depends on the type of 
library, the kind of people who use it, the 
space and money available, and the imag- 
ination of the person in charge. This is 
a time when there is need and demand 
for teaching how to stretch the food dol- 
lar, (and the ration points) to their great- 
est extent, and librarians are in a position 
where they can render great assistance. 


THE FOOD PRODUCTS LIBRARY! 


By MARGUERITE SCHOENER 
Librarian, Louis Livingston Library of Baking, Chicago, Illinois 


ing industry ‘for over fifteen 


HE Louis Livingston Library of 
Baking has been serving the bak- 


1 Paper read by Mrs. Marjorie Hoyler. 


years and in collaboration with the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, is helping to promote 
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the cause of education in nutrition and in 
the science and art of baking. 

The Library contains books on baking, 
fermentation, chemistry, economics, mill- 
ing, physics, nutrition, etc., together with 
the more important books from England 
and Germany and in addition an excep- 
tionally extensive collection of current 
scientific and technical periodicals. The 
library has in its collection over 5,000 
books and over 20,000 clippings and pam- 
phlets, comprising perhaps, the greatest 
single source of information on baking 
and related subjects in existence. 

We all know that a library in any or- 
ganization can justify its existence in 
only one way—by service rendered. It 
serves its purpose only when the infor- 
mation in the files and on the shelves is 
made available to people who will use it. 
There are many ways in which this is 
accomplished in the Louis Livingston 
Library of Baking. 

First, there is the service to the staff 
of the American Bakers Association, 
American Institute of Baking and Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. Here 
we serve as a central reference and cir- 
culating depository of printed material 
useful in the Company’s business. Second, 
service is given to the American Institute 
School of Baking students. At the pres- 
ent time the equipment and facilities of 
the school and library and the services of 
the instructors are being used by the 
United States Army, Quartermaster 
Corps. We are now instructing Army 
officers and enlisted men in the art of 
making “Army” bread—primarily “field” 
with some “garrison” bread. Every five 
weeks a new group, a total of 72, takes 
the course. Many and varied are the re- 
quests we receive from these men, who 
in civilian life knew very little about bak- 
ing. Third, the Library is a recognized 
source of information for all business 
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men. Requests for information come 
from bakers, allied industries, teachers, 
university and high school students, ad- 
vertising agencies and individuals. 


As may well be imagined, these ques- 
tions run from one extreme to another, 
inasmuch as our clientele ranges from the 
non-scientifically trained business man to 
the expert in a highly specialized field. 
While it may be impossible for our clien- 
tele to use our library directly, they can 
and do use it indirectly, through our 
“package library” service. Here are just 
a few of the problems we have been asked 
to help solve: A baker 2,000 miles away 
appealed to us for material to assist him 
in preparing a talk before a local club; 
a University of Pennsylvania student 
chose for his thesis, “Merchandising De- 
velopments in the Baking Industry”, and 
asked us for help. The Library has sent 
out many “package libraries” to doctors, 
clubwomen, home economists, etc., on the 
digestibility and nutritional value of white 
bread in the diet. Also material on mar- 
ket analyses questionnaires and how to 
conduct surveys; history of bakery prod- 
ucts; government statistics; salesman- 
ship; delivery; depreciation ; government 
regulations, etc. The interest in the sub- 
ject “Bread” is proven by the number of 
requests received for information per- 
taining to its manufacture and nutritive 
value, by teachers of the public schools, 
doctors and home economists. 

The Louis Livingston Library of Bak- 
ing has assisted the Department of Nu- 
trition of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, in the collection and distribution of 
authoritative information on bread and 
bakery products. The significant activi- 
ties are national in scope. 

One essential feature of the National 
Nutrition Program is the enrichment of 
all white bread with vitamins and min- 
erals. Recognizing the need for litera- 
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ture on bread and other bakery products, 
the Department of Nutrition has prepared 
and published booklets and posters for 
consumer and school use, leaflets and 
brochures for bakers, and also prepared 
articles for publication in leading maga- 
zines. ‘The circulation and distribution 
of this material is a very important part 
of the library’s routine. The Department 
of Nutrition has also sponsored scientific 
research on the food values of bread at 
leading universities—and as a result of 
these activities and research fellowships, 
a book entitled, Modern Bread from the 
Viewpoint of Nutrition was published. 
In addition to these activities the Library 
helps supply the Department of Nutrition 
with factual material for newspaper and 
magazine publicity on bread and bakery 
products and also for their bulletin 
Timely Topics for Your Broadcast which 
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is sent to more than 200 radio stations. 

We are rapidly progressing in our ef- 
forts to enlist the cooperation of physi- 
cians and members of other professional 
groups in the proper use of bread in the 
diet ; in educating the public to the. true 
value of bread in the diet and in keeping 
the members of the baking industry and 
the allied trades well informed. 

Yes, libraries are assisting in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. As active 
agents, they are helping to forge a united, 
yet unregimentated Nation competent 
and ready to act. Intolerance, dissen- 
sion, muddle thinking about the National 
Nutrition Program are all factors which 
can jeopardize a healthy nation. In all of 
these vital problems there is a common 
element—the need for effective communi- 
cation of ideas and information. It is 
here that libraries play an important role. 


THE STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT LIBRARY 
IN A NUTRITION PROGRAM! 


By ELEANOR C. BARTHELEMY 
Librarian, Minnesota Department of Health, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE nutrition program in a public 
health department such as ours at 
Minnesota is primarily an educa- 
tional program, and a public health 
library has an excellent opportunity to 
play a part in furthering it. The first 
essential to be stressed is cooperation be- 
tween librarian and subject specialist, to 
their mutual benefit. It is impossible to 
speak of the work of a health department 
library in nutrition without speaking also 
of the work of the nutritionist. 

The majority of our requests come 
from professional public health person- 
nel. Requests from others are always 
referred to our nutritionist, and are often 
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1 Paper read by Miss Elizabeth Weissinger. 





answered directly by her. Just here lies 
a wide field with broad possibilities for 
service by a public health library. There 
are interested groups scattered through- 
out the state whom the nutritionist sees 
but the librarian does not. Work with 
these groups is well established in the 
nutrition program; it is not so well estab- 
lished in the library program. These 
potential patrons of the library are for 
the most part an unseen audience. They 
are the groups by and with whom so 
much educational work is being done. 
They are the founders of a feeling of 
community responsibility in nutrition 
problems. Among the groups are the vol- 
untary organizations, such as state and 
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local nutrition councils ; consumers inter- 
ests groups; Parent-Teachers associa- 
tions; teacher-training institutions; 
schools and colleges, their teachers and 
students; school boards; nutrition, home 
nursing, and mothercraft classes con- 
ducted by nurses in the field. 


The efforts of the nutritionist with 
these groups are very direct: she is in the 
field, cooperating with the councils, dis- 
cussing rationing and shortage problems 
with consumers’ groups, promoting the 
cause of good school lunches with Parent- 
Teachers associations and school boards; 
helping with the training of teachers to 
incorporate good nutrition teaching into 
their courses; lecturing and giving de- 
monstrations to classes. A library might 
well serve an excellent cause in this 
work, by giving service under the nutri- 
tionist’s direction to these groups. 


What might a public health library plan 
to do in serving this cause? First, it 
might consciously strive to acquire a col- 
lection designed primarily for this type 
of patron, a collection from which ma- 
terial would be circulated chiefly by mail. 
Authoritative books, most of them non- 
technical, such as Mary Swartz Rose’s 
Feeding the Family, could be purchased 
specifically for this use, and enough cop- 
ies of them to fill all demands. Periodi- 
cals, also of the authoritative but non- 
technical sort, should be part of this col- 
lection. Consumers’ Guide serves a good 
purpose here. Pamphlet material might 
also possibly compose a great part of this 
collection, provided that it was winnowed 
well and often. Good publications come 
from state and national associations, the 
American Red Cross and insurance com- 
panies. The food industries issue much 
material that might be used, with due re- 
gard for department policy concerning 
the circulation of publications advertis- 
ing commercial products. 
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It is extremely important, however, 
that these publications be well selected. 
Their information must conform to the 
teachings of the staff nutritionist, or much 
of her good work would be undone. And 
so it is essential that pamphlet material 
incorporated into our collection bear her 
approval. She will probably examine it 
with two questions in mind: Is it author- 
itative? Is it good teaching? A good 
starting point for the librarian acquiring 
a collection of pamphlets on nutrition 
would, it seems to me, be the nutrition- 
ist’s own pamphlet file. By securing du- 
plicate copies of publications the nutri- 
tionist has found worth keeping for her 
own reference, the library could acquire 
a good foundation collection, whose worth 
has already been determined. 


With such a collection of books, peri- 
odicals and pamphlets, a basis can be laid 
for offering a package library service. 
With the aid of the nutritionist, packets 
of selected material sent to the groups 
with whom she has been working, for 
their information in meetings and dis- 
cussions, should be a successful service. 
Timely subjects that suggest themselves 
might be school lunches, food values, 
marketing, rationing, home processing, 
menus. There would also be many others, 
ranging from the request for basic ma- 
terial for a program, down to a student’s 
request for data for a term paper. Such 
packets must, of course, be appraised 
with the immediate request at hand. 
Sometimes a basic packet might be suit- 
able; more often it must be altered to 
serve the specific purpose. In any event, 
if the request has not come to the library 
through the nutritionist, it and the ma- 
terial selected to fill it should be referred 
to her for her suggestions. 

Since so much of the nutritionist’s 
work is done in lectures, conferences and 
demonstrations, the library might arrange 
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exhibits of suitable printed material, to 
be displayed when the nutritionist be- 
lieves they would be helpful to her cause. 
Haphazard exhibiting serves very little 
purpose, but displays arranged to aid the 
nutritionist in illustrating her work, set 
up where she is present to talk with those 
who might examine publications—such 
exhibits could be very useful. They are 
useful not only at that particular time and 
place, but would greatly assist in the task 
of publicizing the library’s services. To 
organize a library service-by-mail on nu- 
trition is one thing ; to bring its availability 
to the notice of its potential users is quite 
another. Exhibits at meetings might well 
be turned to this account, as well as serv- 
ing their primary educational purpose. A 
weekly or monthly bulletin published by 
the state health department would prove 
extremely useful in bringing packet serv- 
ice, as well as other services, to the atten- 
tion of those who might use it. 
Cooperation with other libraries, such 
as the state education library of the de- 
partment, and with local libraries scat- 
tered throughout the state, so often made 
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use of by the field worker, might bring to 
their attention knowledge of a resource 
they might not otherwise draw upon, the 
state health department library. Then, too, 
a valuable extension of library service 
would be to the continuation study 
courses which are coming more and more 
to be offered. 

Perhaps the best way of publicizing any 
program, however, is by offering good 
service—first to the nutritionist and other 
staff members, then through them to per- 
sons and organizations whose problems 
come to those staff members, and so on in 
a widening circle. Good reference serv- 
ice is always the library’s best advocate, 
and good service offered with the advice 
of the nutritionist is the safest nutrition 
service for the librarian, particularly in 
her relationships with a public she does 
not see, the send-it-by-mail public. 

Of these suggestions, not all have been 
carried out in this Library, but they afford 
a basis for a program, and they have the 
additional advantage of being adaptable 
to other aspects of public health library 
work. 


LIBRARIES AND THE NUTRITION PROGRAM 
From the Standpoint of the Pharmaceutical Library! 


By ETHEL J. HEATH 
Librarian, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Massachusetts 


probably have the least connection 

with the Nutrition Program of 
any of the four types of libraries in- 
cluded in this Round Table discussion. 
However, they are concerned with it, as 
phases of it are dealt with in some of the 
courses in their curricula, such as bio- 
chemistry, food analysis and organic 
chemistry and, therefore, they must pro- 


| er of pharmacy schools 


1 Paper read by Mr. V. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





vide books and periodicals dealing with 
these subjects. Recently I have exam- 
ined the announcements of courses in the 
catalogues of some twenty of the seventy 
colleges of pharmacy in the United States, 
and found that most of them give courses 
in the subjects listed above. 

Of the twelve “aspects of the nutrition 
program” listed in the S. L. A. letter, 
about nine are included in the instruction 
given at the Massachusetts College of 
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Pharmacy. Several courses deal with 
Food research and that in organic chem- 
istry considers the vitamins at length. 
Food analysis is taught from the stand- 
point of chemical analysis, but lists of re- 
quired readings on food (sources, manu- 
facture, etc.) and on food and nutrition 
are given to the students, so the library 
provides a collection of the best books on 
these subjects in their latest editions, and 
subscribes to some magazines dealing 
with food. 

Biochemistry, a senior course, deals 
with a number of the twelve “aspects” 
listed. It is concerned with Processing 
foods (#8) only in regard to what essen- 
tial constituents are lost in the operation. 
The causes of Nutritional deficiencies 
(#9) are studied—metabolism, vitamin 
lack, etc. The planning of Army rations 
(#10) so that they will furnish adequate 
nourishment for first class condition is 
considered. Enriched foods (#11) are 
dealt with in the study of how defici- 
encies in certain foods are supplied to 
them. Vitamins (#12) are studied at 
length—why they are necessary, results 
of vitamin deficiency, etc. 

Knowledge along biochemical lines is 
increasing and changing so rapidly that 
books on the subject may be out of date 
by the time they have been published and 
sent out to the bookstores. Material is 
being used now in the biochemistry course 
at M. C. P. that is not to be found in 
any book—only in the latest periodicals. 
The same is true sometimes in other 
courses (not dealing with food). And so, 
like other scientific libraries, we spent a 
large proportion of our budget for peri- 
odical subscriptions. The Library takes 
many pharmaceutical and chemical jour- 
nals, including several devoted to bio- 
chemistry alone. 

The “drug journals”, so-called, contain 
much material on vitamins, nowadays. 
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Practically every issue has something, 
The Apothecary included in its April 
number a “Vitamin Manual” of about 
fifty-five pages. The Library subscribes 
to several medical and health journals, 
also, and would have to take many more 
if the splendid Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Schools of Medicine and Public 
Health were not just across the street. 
Medical journals do not take up the sub- 
jects under discussion from the pharma- 
cist’s standpoint, but the pharmacist must 
read them to get the medico’s viewpoint, 
and so be able to understand why he 
makes certain combinations in prescrip- 
tions. In the study of vitamins, the stu- 
dent learns how to include them in pre- 
scriptions, and what to do if a physician 
has listed an ingredient that would impair 
the value of the vitamin specified or per- 
haps destroy it altogether. 


“Aspects” #5 and #6: Nutritional 
Education and Nutritional Publicity. Stu- 
dents are taught in the courses how to 
disseminate the knowledge of nutrition 
which they have gained. This teaching is 
supplemented by the periodical literature, 
which gives them not only scientific in- 
formation, but also instructions for im- 
parting it to others, and for making effec- 
tive vitamin and other displays in retail 
drug stores. 


For some years past, the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy has offered “Re- 
fresher Courses” on a few evenings in 
the spring, in which all pharmacists in 
the state are invited to participate. During 
the “Refresher Course” in June, (June, 
1943) one of the professors of chemistry 
lectured on “The Newer Vitamins and 
the Antivitamins,” discussing recent de- 
velopments in the vitamin field. 


In normal times, the College holds 
“Open House” on some afternoon and 
evening in the spring, for which prepara- 
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tions are made for weeks in advance, and 
for which the Library furnishes much ma- 
terial for the research problems involved. 
Throngs of visitors come to the College 
for Open House; they hear about the lat- 
est advances in the sciences taught here 
from students who have been stationed 
through the various laboratories to ex- 
plain “What’s New”. Some of these 
demonstrations deal with nutrition, vita- 
mins, etc. [Schools in general, including 
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M. C. P., have omitted Open House for 
the duration of the war.]} 

To sum up: The pharmaceutical li- 
brary does its best to supply its clientele 
with the latest books and periodicals— 
especially periodicals—along lines relat- 
ing to the courses taught in the school of 
which it is a part. Whatever Nutrition 
Program is undertaken by colleges of 
pharmacy, is carried out by their teaching 
departments rather than by their libraries. 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARY! 


By ALICE M. McCANN 


Librarian, University of Pittsburgh, School of Medicine, School of Dentistry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T the present time a world-wide 
A movement is being made to es- 

tablish a balanced nutrition for 
all the peoples of the world, and to make 
available enough food and the right foods 
to maintain good health. A study of nu- 
trition involves the clinical, chemical 
pathological points of view, which is a 
considerable undertaking. Never in the 
history of the world has food in all of its 
many ramifications received so much at- 
tention, and the advances resulting from 
the intensive research which is now in 
progress are new and startling. In medi- 
cine it has become a new therapy, and in 
many instances, in place of pills, poul- 
tices and nostrums, primary emphasis is 
placed upon food, diet and nutrition. 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council has established 
a table of recommended daily allowances 
in which the requirement of vitamins, 
minerals and other nutritive essentials 
has been evaluated. The newer knowl- 
edge of the storage and processing of 
foods, the introduction of enriched bread, 
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1 Paper read by Mrs. Marjorie Hoyler. 


diet in disease and the deficiency diseases 
caused by improper diet, are of great in- 
terest to the physician, the medical stu- 
dent and the research worker. 

Extensive research is now going on 
within the government, in the depart- 
ments of biochemistry of medical schools 
and in the chemistry departments of col- 
leges and universities. Here is where the 
medical library has a useful and impor- 
tant function to fill in supplying the many 
fine texts and periodicals which are so 
essential to the investigator, the clinician 
and the student. It is very necessary that 
the basic texts on physiology, pathology, 
histology, biochemistry, straight chem- 
istry and physics be supplied, as any 
study of nutrition will require them. 

Here in the School of Medicine, the 
students during the sophomore year are 
given a course which covers the practical 
application of the treatment of nutritional 
disturbances and of diets. The alimentary 
requirements of carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats, vitamins, minerals and water are 
discussed each in its relation to digestion, 
absorption and metabolism and the re- 
quirements in health and disease. The 
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basic diets for various systemic diseases, 
such as gastrointestinal metabolic, cardiac 
and nephritic are studied. 

Vitamin C was first isolated and iden- 
tified as a single chemical substance at 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1932. 
Since that time, the University has held 
a position of leadership in the general 
field of nutrition. At the present time, 
various research departments under the 
sponsorship of the United States Govern- 
ment, and of the Buhl Foundation are 
making fundamental studies of the prin- 
ciples of nutrition especially with refer- 
ence to vitamin C and copper; improve- 
ments in food technology, with reference 
to methods of analysis; tooth develop- 
ment; red blood cell development; vita- 
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min C retention in foods; improved in- 
fant feeding practice and the protective 
value of vitamin B, in raising the toler- 
ance of animals to noise; chemistry of 
fats with relation to satisfactory high 
melting fats, suitable for packaging in 
paper containers and commercial short- 
enings. Experimental work is being done 
on rats in the prevention and cure of fatty 
livers, by experimental modification of 
the B complex in the diet. A study is 
also being made on food proteins among 
the southern European nationality groups. 

The Library is used extensively by all 
of the groups participating in these stud- 
ies, and every effort is being made to sup- 
ply them with the proper texts and the 
latest journals. 


PRESENT - DAY DEMANDS ON THE LIBRARY OF THE 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF A FOOD 
PROCESSING ORGANIZATION 
By MELVIN J. VOIGT 
Head, Library Service Section, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


part of the demands made on the 

Library of the Research Department 
of General Mills may be charged to the 
Company’s war program and what part 
should be charged to normal expansion. 
Briefly, the library serves directly the 
Chemical Research Division of the Re- 
search Department and indirectly the En- 
gineering Research and the Market Re- 
search Divisions of that Department as 
well as the Special Commodities Division, 
the Chief Nutritionist and the Products 
Control Department. The library and its 
staff is now known as the Library Service 
Section, the staff having increased from 
one to five members in the past year. 


L is difficult to determine just what 


The research program of the Company 
has branched out into many new fields, 
some to aid directly in the war, others 
coming indirectly as a result of the War. 
As President Harry A. Bullis stated in a 
recent radio address, “Out of the various 
war activities of our company — some 
brand new and some enlarged—may well 
come new plants and mills and factories 
and even new industries of the future. 
Delicate aviation machine parts and in- 
struments for the pending ‘age of flight’ 
may roll from apparatus pioneered by 
food-plant millwrights ; camera lenses and 
films may result from patented processes 
which were once designed to extract vita- 
mins from the lowly wheat germ”. 
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The fields of research which the Li- 
brary serves directly cover the general 
fields of food chemistry, vitamins, food 
technology, cereal chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, organic chemistry and physics 
and physical chemistry. The past and 
current literature of particular phases of 
these requires library research. In some 
cases particular interests are permanent 
and records of the literature must be 
made as complete as possible and main- 
tained up-to-date. In other cases tem- 
porary interests may be followed only for 
brief periods. 

The fact that the program of research 
has been greatly expanded and intensi- 
fied has been reflected in a demand for a 
larger library and especially for greater 
library service. When interests were lim- 
ited and the research staff small, the per- 
tinent articles could be called to the at- 
tention of the interested men and the 
printed abstract services would suffice 
for other current materials. The ex- 
panded program brought into being an 
abstract bulletin, now issued twice 
monthly with a coverage of some 250 
journals, its purpose being to call to the 
attention of the men, all material of in- 
terest to their specific problems as soon 
as possible after publication. A classified 
index of the literature was started and 
is rapidly expanding. Literature surveys 
have been in demand. In some cases 
preliminary work was done by the library, 
in others, a complete report was made. 

Enrichment of foods has played a 
prominent part in the work of the com- 
pany. The library has contributed with 
special surveys and services to be used in 
connection with the hearings conducted 
by the U. S. Government. Army rations 
and new methods of processing foods 
have been of major importance. Keeping 
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the files of specifications for these up- 
to-date is a difficult but necessary task. 

The Alien Property Custodian has 
been both a blessing and a headache. 
Checking through long patent lists, ab- 
stracting and preparing the lists for mul- 
tigraphing has been a major project. How 
to know from a list of patent titles which 
of the large group entitled, “Food Prod- 
ucts” or the larger group “Electronic 
Device”, we might be interested in, is one 
problem to which we would like very 
much to find the answer. 

It was found necessary to bring both 
our reprint and patent file into the classi- 
fied scheme used in our card index to the 
current literature. This work is in prog- 
ress, but is far from being completed. Our 
Federal and State documents and ex- 
periment station publications have been 
entered in this file but are themselves filed 
under their series entry. 

Special tools which have found new 
and increased uses have been the E-rperi- 
ment Station Record in connection with 
new agricultural products, the tools of 
organic chemistry such as Beilstein, Hou: 
ben-Weyl, Schoenfeld and others, in 
connection with new by-products. Some 
of these we have not been able to pur- 
chase and must depend on neighboring 
libraries. 

Our Library service is far from what 
it can and will be when indexing and 
surveys are brought up-to-date. Reor- 
ganization and broad expansion carried 
out simultaneously bring many problems 
involving space and time, and necessitate 
making immediate decisions which could 
be made more intelligently after periods 
of trial on a smaller scale. The Library’s 
policy is one of service thus placing it 
among the useful and necessary divisions 
of the company. 











HORTICULTURE AND THE NUTRITION PROGRAM! 


By DOROTHY S. MANKS 
Librarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


ITHOUT the farmers and the 

V \ Victory gardeners to raise the 

crops there would be no nutri- 
tion program, when you come right down 
to essentials. We gardeners do not worry 
about balanced diets, processing or edu- 
cating the public on getting the most out 
of their ration points. What we hope to 
do is to give you the crops when Septem- 
ber comes. 

The work of the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society has been 
closely tied in with a broad program of 
civic war garden activity. Horticultural 
Hall has from the beginning been New 
England’s regional headquarters. Mem- 
bers of the staff serve on state, city and 
national committees. The lecture halls 
have been in frequent use for free courses 
of instruction on gardening and canning, 
and information is distributed in all pos- 
sible ways—by personal interview, mail, 
telephone, lectures, radio and the press. 
This program reaches the general public 
as well as our own members. 

The questions themselves are, on the 
whole, simple, specific, and likely to fall 
within a well-defined range of topics. 
There is little time or interest in following 
personal hobbies, doing systematic read- 
ing, or preparing club papers. I am glad 
I can say that interest in flowers has not 
disappeared entirely; yet it has without 
question yielded first place to the urgent 
need for producing food. 

To understand the effect of this shift 
on the library, we must recognize how 
simple a process, by comparison, is the 
management of a vegetable garden. Only 
a few crops are involved, with compara- 





1 Paper read by Mrs. Everett Ejichlin. 
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tively large numbers of plants of each 
kind. The layout is functional, designed 
for efficiency of operation. The essen- 
tials are therefore easy to acquire, and 
there is little opportunity for branching 
off into the fascinating bypaths often op- 
ening up to the rider of a hobby. Add to 
this the fact that advice on the food gar- 
den is pelted at us by half a dozen differ- 
ent agencies and by all the newspapers, 
and how do we come out ?—with a quiet 
library. Since this is a library conference, 
it would be pleasant to report a surge of 
activity, but in my library it is not so. 

Although the type of work has changed, 
we have from the beginning had an essen- 
tial part in the program, and we are still 
contributing quietly but constantly to the 
advancement of the effort. There is, for 
instance, the little matter of reading lists. 
This was one of the first demands, and it 
has continued up to the very letter which 
brought forth this paper. There are the 
members of the editorial staff and the 
horticultural adviser, who must be kept 
informed on new developments, be ready 
to answer all questions and prepare a 
constant succession of magazine stories 
and radio scripts. 


There are the members—nearly seven 
thousand of them—resident in all parts of 
the country. Much of our service to them 
is rendered by mail. During the past year, 
we, like many other libraries, have seen 
circulation drop, for the war still draws 
people away from reading. Many com- 
muters used to depend on their cars to 
transport themselves and their books. Due 
to the gasoline shortage some of them are 
borrowing by mail, others, I regret to say, 
do not read garden books any more. 
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Among those who do read, there has been 
small increase in the number of pack- 
ages mailed, and a marked promptness in 
returning books. There are still many 
who join or retain their memberships in 
the Society to obtain the use of the 
Library and its services. 

We have collected all the best books 
on general garden management and vege- 
table gardening, with a selection of gov- 
ernment bulletins, both state and federal, 
and have made of them a special Victory 
Garden shelf. In response to requests 
from our members, we have gone out- 
side our legitimate field by adding books 
on nutrition, cooking and canning. Why 
not? After all, the Library belongs to the 
members, and their wishes deserve con- 
sideration. Both books and book cards 
are marked with bright red seals for easy 
recognition. Metal shelf-label holders 
turned upright have proved just the right 
holders for the bulletins, and the file is so 
easy to use that it practically keeps itself 
in order. This Victory Garden shelf has 
been enjoyed and appreciated by both 
members and staff, and has saved time 
and steps for us all. It is also conve- 
nient in making a selection when we take 
books to another room for display at the 
weekly Victory Garden lectures. 

It seems to me that without question 
my most important work at the present 
time is book selection. In evaluating 
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printed matter for the present Victory 
gardener, several factors must be kept in 
mind. Vegetable gardening has changed 
over a fairly long period of time and it is 
necessary to have the modern books. 

Even the new books are out of date on 
the subject of disease, pest control and 
fertilizers. With wartime restrictions of 
chemicals, certain common materials have 
been withdrawn entirely from the market, 
and others are released only in limited 
quantity and controlled rigidly by law in 
their use. These rulings are recorded in 
the government bulletins, and reported 
promptly in the horticultural press. Vic- 
tory gardeners must watch the garden 
magazines and the garden pages of the 
newspapers for instruction on what they 
may or may not have, and how they 
should use what is on the market. 

What more can libraries do? I do not 
know. With staffs and budgets cut, the 
work must be kept up by fewer people. 
In horticulture it is not a time when the 
public is reading, and I do not believe 
we should accomplish anything by a 
“read more books” campaign. It seems to 
me a time for holding securely to essen- 
tials of administration, for evaluating 
what we do, for keeping closely in touch 
with the production and with the psycho- 
logic mood of the men in active work, and 
being ready, when the time is ripe, to re- 
sume normal activity. 


NUTRITION COMMITTEE OF THE ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES! 


By EDITH JOANNES 
Librarian, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois 


mittee was appointed at Abbott La- 
boratories for the purpose of pro- 
moting a nutrition program among the 
employes and to assist other local indus- 


ee 


1 Paper read by Mr. V. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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tries in developing a similar plan. 

While the Director of Research, with 
the aid of our library facilities, has al- 
ways followed closely any new develop- 
ments in this field, the war emergency 
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has aroused a special interest in the rela- 
tions of nutrition to industrial efficiency 
and absenteeism. 

“Eat to Keep Fit” was the slogan of 
an intensive five-week campaign con- 
ducted by the Nutrition Committee for 
employes and their families. Pamphlets 
were distributed, movies were shown dur- 
ing the noon hour, and a series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations were given for 
the wives and mothers of employes. 

The success of the campaign and the 
entire program has been attributed largely 
to the cooperation of the Library staff in 
bringing to the attention of the Commit- 
tee, articles and notices directly concern- 
ing the national nutrition effort and 
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specific nutrition programs in other in- 
dustries and communities. Original 
sources of the literature were consulted 
very frequently, thus producing a wealth 
of posters, pamphlets, movies and even 
speakers for the program. 

Papers of the National Nutrition Con- 
ference were in great demand by the 
Committee. Books and pamphlets on dis- 
play in the reading room have been 
widely used. 

Reports on the five meal plan for re- 
ducing absenteeism are now receiving at- 
tention and both the Committee and the 
Library are supplying suggestions from 
the literature to the cafeteria manage- 
ment. 


WARTIME PROBLEMS OF WASHINGTON 
FINANCIAL LIBRARIANS' 


By ELSIE RACKSTRAW 
Librarian, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C. 


VENTURE to say wartime prob- 
I lems of librarians are not so different 

from peacetime problems. However, 
if I were pressed to indicate any differ- 
ences I might list: an increased complex- 
ity of the reference questions that come 
to us; a broadening scope of studies for 
which we must turn up material; a par- 
tial breakdown in deliveries of much 
needed materials, chiefly foreign; a re- 
liance on the same sources by an increased 
number of research workers; and, above 
all, a quickened tempo in all activity and 
effort directed toward the common ob- 
jective—winning the war and planning 
the peace. 





1 Paper delivered by Alvern H. Sutherland, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D. C., before the 
Financial Group at the Thirty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of Special Libraries Association, held in 
New York, N. Y., June 23, 1943. 


Doubtless it is to be expected that the 
feverish pace resulting from _ these 
changes should be felt more keenly in 
Washington. Here frequent conferences 
are taking place between representatives 
of the various government agencies on 
questions of public policy and procedure 
in wartime. The Federal libraries that 
are within these policy making agencies, 
are, of course, affected by these intensi- 
fied activities. Since it is natural for 
each of us to personalize these general 
problems and think in terms of our own 
experience, I should like first to review 
some questions and problems which are 
of interest and concern to the Federal 
Reserve System, and in consequence of 
interest and concern to the Library of the 
Board of Governors. 
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These interests relate to both immediate 
problems of the war and problems which 
will continue into the postwar period. I 
shall briefly point out where these inter- 
ests involve the Federal Reserve Banks, 
other departments of the government and 
sometimes countries other than our own. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

Among the problems, first and fore- 
most is the matter of assuring the govern- 
ment adequate funds for financing the 
war. Principally concerned with this 
program are the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Banks and the Board of Gov- 
ernors; the banks acting as fiscal agents 
of the Treasury in issuing and servicing 
its obligations ; and the Board acting as a 
liaison between the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Treasury. The machin- 
ery for marketing securities, the setting 
up of committees in each of the Federal 
Reserve districts, the various plans for 
raising money through taxation are fa- 
miliar subjects to financial librarians. A 
second of the immediate problems is that 
of aid in financing production. Here the 
participants are chiefly the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Maritime Com- 
mission, War Production Board and the 
Federal Reserve System. The War and 
Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission, with the Federal Reserve 
Banks acting at agents, are authorized to 
guarantee commercial banks, Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or other financial institutions 
against loss on loans made to concerns to 
finance the performance of war orders. 
Regulation V of the Board of Governors, 
effective April 6, 1942, prescribes general 
tules for guidance in carrying out the 
program of handling the guarantee of 
loans. Another of the immediate prob- 
lems is the effort toward minimizing in- 
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flationary effects of the rapid growth in 
national income and increasing shortages 
of consumer goods. The agencies cooper- 
ating in this direction are the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Treasury Department, Office 
of Economic Stabilization and Office of 
Price Administration. You all have been 
aware of the Board’s Regulation W, the 
part it has played in tightening up regu- 
lations for consumer credit, and its influ- 
ence on charge-account credit. 


After Pearl Harbor an immediate as- 
signment devolved in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, that of handling 
the complicated operations connected 
with removing aliens from military areas 
on the Pacific Coast. Under the Bank’s 
management, protection was offered 
evacuees against fraud in the forced sale 
of their properties and against unscrupu- 
lous creditors. These duties, at first dis- 
charged by the Bank, were later trans- 
ferred to the War Relocation Authority. 
(This Authority recently issued its first 
quarterly report, covering its operations 
from March 18 to June 30, 1942.) An- 
other example of the functioning of the 
Federal Reserve System with respect to 
interests of enemy aliens is in the control 
of foreign funds. Funds deposited with 
the banks are released only by authority 
of the Treasury, by means of licenses. 


The Federal Reserve Board also coop- 
erates with other departments of our gov- 
ernment in the establishment and staffing 
of joint international committees. An 
illustration of this is the Joint Economic 
Committees of Canada and the United 
States, the Chairman and Secretary of 
the United States Committee being drawn 
from the Board’s staff. These committees 
study and report to their respective gov- 
ernments as to the most efficient use of 
our combined reasources in war produc- 
tion, and on ways of reducing the impact 
of postwar dislocation. 
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A technical mission to Cuba, with two 
of its members from the Board’s staff, 
made recommendations to the Cuban 
government with respect to legislation for 
a Cuban Central Bank and Stabilization 
Fund. A similar mission, with two tech- 
nicians from our staff, will go to Para- 
guay in the near future. 


International studies in which we par- 
ticipate with the Board of Economic 
Warfare, Treasury, State and War De- 
partments are in general directed toward 
rehabilitation of the countries now occu- 
pied by our enemies. What must we do 
to counteract the results of German pene- 
tration, the confiscation of property with- 
out compensation, the disrupted stock 
exchanges and banking systems and the 
confused monetary tangles in these occu- 
pied territories? How intricate the ques- 
tion of money is and will be in the post- 
war time can be easily imagined. From 
news sources we learn how Belgium and 
France, harassed by confiscation of their 
central bank assets, disavow their own 
currency as legal tender by having their 
land taxes paid in non-ferrous metals; 
how Chinese silver is filched by Japan 
and replaced with worthless bank notes; 
and of the story of British military au- 
thorities who, for the first time in their 
history, issued a special military currency 
to be used in Africa. This money was 
secretely printed by the Bank of England 
and sent to the lst Army in North Africa 
to cover its military expenditures. 


These are some examples of the finan- 
cial questions which surround the chang- 
ing international monetary and commer- 
cial conditions of the war and postwar 
periods. They are questions for the set- 
tlement of which our agency is partially 
responsible. Our Library is expected to 
turn up documents, related materials and 
background literature, for the Board’s 
work in connection with these problems. 
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It has been a great trial that so much of 
the needed material has either ceased to 
be published or failed to reach us due to 
war conditions, or is not a part of our 
library collection. This is a plight in 
which many libraries have found them- 
selves. However, out of these difficulties 
has developed a remarkably close cooper- 
ation of libraries in Washington, with 
exchange of our materials and mutual 
assistance for the benefit of research 
workers a daily practice. It will perhaps 
not be amiss if here I pay tribute not 
only to the cooperating department li- 
braries but specifically to the Library of 
Congress for the splendid service and 
patient understanding of its staff in filling 
the many demands we make on them. 
The libraries of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, the National City 
Bank, the Chase National Bank and other 
libraries of New York have all come to 
our rescue in time of trouble and deserve 
our grateful thanks. 


INCREASED DEMANDS UPON LIBRARIES 


The increased demands made on our 
libraries in Washington has caused what 
could easily have developed into daily 
irritations. But a fine understanding of 
and respect for one another’s problems 
has resulted instead. What is possibly 
more important, a slashing through regu- 
lations and red tape in order to cut li- 
brary delays has been effected. This is a 
real step forward in library service. 

Librarians have always borrowed from 
and loaned to one another but there is 
now much less restriction and better ma- 
chinery for the prompt delivery and re- 
turn of books. An amusing story comes 
to light in the American Foreign Service 
Journal of April 1943, under the topic 
“Departmental Lapse”. It appears that 
in the days of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion in 1924, the Editor of the State De- 
partment and Custodian of an important 
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section of its archives had to make cer- 
tain investigations in a little frequented 
vault of the building. In a dusty case he 
discovered two maps antedating the Rev- 
olution. On the back of each of the maps 
was the inscription: “This map is the 
property of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and is loaned to the United States 
on the express condition of being safely 
returned.” Dated: Boston, Nov. 11, 1828. 
In returning the maps the Chief of the 
Division of Publications wrote: 

“Sir, the United States cannot but regret 
that the members of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society have for ninety-six years 
been deprived of the study of these interest- 
ing and valuable specimens of the carto- 
graphers’ art. Yet scarcely can the humble 
servant of the United States who now pens 
these lines find it in him to regret that it 
should remain for the day of Calvin 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, to honor the 
terms of a loan made in that of John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts. I therefore hasten 
—if a word be not denied me which to the 
ear of a zealous curator might have perhaps 
a ring of irony—lI hasten, sir, to return to 
you under separate cover, and through you 
to their rightful owner, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, with the compliments, 
with the apologies, and with the hearty 
thanks of the Department of State of the 
United States of America, these two some- 
what timeworn testimonials of a faith which 
after all has not been destroyed.” 


The Librarian of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society acknowledged the two 
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maps and explained that they completed 
the return of six borrowed by the gov- 
ernment with exception of Sottzman’s 
Map of Maine (Hamburg 1798) which 
he hoped might also be found. Then on 
January 19, 1925 the following letter was 
dispatched : 

“Sir, the Department is happy to be able 
to comply so quickly with your request for 
the return of the third map which was bor- 
rowed from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1826. Last week it was uncovered 
in the same room where rested the two maps 
already returned. It is the hope of the De- 
partment, now that the faith once reposed 
in it by the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety is vindicated, that it would not be con- 
sidered an unwarranted presumption if in 
the future under stress of similar pressing 
need the Department should ask to borrow 
something else.” 


So don’t be discouraged about getting 
your material back from the government, 
and we also hope “it would not be con- 
sidered an unwarranted presumption if 
in the future under stress of similar 
pressing need the Department should ask 
to borrow something else.” 

At the close of the First World War a 
Catholic Bishop in France was asked 
what part he had played. After a mom- 
ent’s thought he replied, “I survived”. At 
the close of this war, perhaps that, for 
some of us librarians in Washington, may 
be our principal achievement. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT LIBRARY’! 


By ISABELLA STEVENSON DIAMOND 
Librarian, United States Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


HE Treasury Department Library 

has developed beyond the deposi- 

tory library it has been since 1789 

only within the last ten years. Its story 
1 Paper presented before the Financial Group at 


Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special Libraries 
Association held in New York, N. Y., June 23, 1943. 





is interesting and I think a brief descrip- 
tion of the sort of material we now have 
on hand may help you to know the type 
of service we are in a position to extend. 
The maze of initials is confusing even to 
us who are on the ground floor and it 
must be doubly so to all of you. If there 
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is anything at all that we can do to help, 
let us know ; we can usually find someone 
who knows the answer even if we do not 
have it at our own fingertips. 

Of course the Treasury, the second 
oldest Department of our Government, 
has had a library since its inception. Its 
very complete collection of old docu- 
ments is extremely valuable and includes 
the Congressional Record, the Govern- 
ment serials or documents, the Senate 
and House Journals—in short, all the 
Government material issued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in the early days 
of our Government. Until the depression 
of the early thirties and the consequent 
deficit financing, the Treasury was not a 
policy-making agency and therefore had 
no great need for extensive general eco- 
nomic and financial material. Moreover, 
in those days the Federal Reserve Board 
had its main offices in the Treasury 
Building and its library facilities were 
easily available to everyone. 

In January 1935 I began to build up 
the present collection which now totals 
nearly 200,000 volumes. The Library 
subscribes to more than 450 current 
periodicals, domestic and foreign, and has 
a good collection of State budget and tax 
material, bank reports, statements, bud- 
gets (foreign and domestic), a legislative 
reference service including bills, hearings 
and acts, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects such as appropriations, revenue re- 
vision, money, banking, etc.; a very ex- 
tensive Government collection, publica- 
tions of the League of Nations, Bank of 
International Settlements, postwar plans 
wherever available from abroad and 
widely supplemented at this time by 
microfilm material issued by the Office 
of War Information. The material we are 
called upon to provide covers Govern- 
ment financing; taxation; revenue and 
business estimating, which necessitates a 
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vast amount of business and commodity 
material, cost-of-living data, wages, 
wholesale and retail prices; monetary 
matters such as the operation of the 
Stabilization Fund, necessitating exten- 
sive material from foreign countries; 
gold and silver; trade agreements; war 
conditions; postwar planning; actuarial 
material; narcotic (the Division of Nar- 
cotics is under the Treasury) ; maritime 
material for the Coast Guard (which is 
part of the Treasury except in time of 
war); and scientific material in many 
languages for the Head Chemist of the 
Bureau of Customs. 


I should like to enlarge a little here 
on post-war planning and explain the role 
played in that field by our three research 
divisions—Research and Statistics, Tax 
Research, and Monetary Research. Al- 
though not primarily engaged in post- 
war planning they are, nevertheless, en- 
gaged in research projects the nature of 
which involves consideration of the prob- 
lems of the postwar period. The Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics is con- 
cerned with problems of the formulation 
of Treasury fiscal policy as it relates to 
the war borrowing program and to its far- 
reaching influence upon the pattern of 
economic and financial activity of the 
postwar era. The Division of Monetary 
Research includes among its responsibili- 
ties the management of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund together with other 
matters in the international financial field 
with which the Treasury is concerned. 
Resolution XV of the Rio Conference 
committed the signatory countries to a 
conference of finance ministers looking 
toward the establishment of an interna- 
tional Exchange Stabilization Fund. It 
was and still is the thought that such a 
fund should be planned so as to be open 
to all friendly countries. The Division is 
currently studying the types of interna- 
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tional institutions which might undertake 
the tasks of exchange stabilization and 
postwar reconstruction and development. 
This Division represents the Treasury on 
various interdepartmental committees 
dealing with economic and financial mat- 
ters, such as the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee, the State Department’s committee 
studying postwar problems, and the 
Board of Economic Warfare. The Divi- 
sion of Tax Research is giving attention 
to the long-run aspects of fiscal problems, 
particularly the need for a revenue sys- 
tem which can be readily adjusted to post- 
war requirements. A study has also just 
been completed by this Division on Fed- 
eral-State-Local overlapping taxation. 
These special interests added to the cur- 
rent problems create urgent needs for a 
variety of materials of all kinds. 

In the early days of 1935-6, when the 
economic staff was growing so rapidly 
and the Treasury Library had very little 
of the new material with which to serve 
it, our great and good friend was the 
Federal Reserve Library. It was its will- 
ingness to lend to us so frequently and 
so quickly that helped to establish our 
own standards of service. Nor will I ever 
forget the morning the Secretary of the 
Treasury asked for a report published 
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in Belgium and reviewed in the New 
York Times of that day; any librarian 
can appreciate my feelings and I shall 
never forget my gratitude to Miss Bur- 
nett of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York who borrowed what was probably 
the only copy in the country—the one on 
which the review was based—and had 
it in my hands the next morning. It is 
this same sort of cooperation and friendly 
service I now come to offer to all of you. 
In this connection you may be interested 
to know that the Library publishes a fort- 
nightly Review of Current Information 
which notes not only new material coming 
into the Library but also includes analytics 
from all economic reviews, etc., passing 
over the Librarian’s desk. 

In closing may I make one more com- 
ment on the Treasury Department which, 
to such a large degree, combines the old 
and the new in Washington? It has 
more anachronisms than any other de- 
partment—even its old building has a 
Civil War air. But steeped as it is in the 
traditions that have made our country, 
it has a way of endearing itself to those 
of us who have served its ends through- 
out the years. Its tradition is largely one 
of service and out of that tradition we 
hope to serve the world of tomorrow. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION LIBRARY! 


By AMY DENE EARLY 
Librarian, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


INCE the Federal Deposit Insur- 
S ance Corporation Library is a com- 

paratively new library, I thought 
it might be of interest to you to know 
about its development. 


~____. 


1 Paper presented before the Financial Group at the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special Librar- 


ies Association held in New York, N. Y., June 
23, 1943. 


The legal library was organized in De- 
cember 1934 as part of the General Coun- 
sel’s office. The collection consisted of 
law material only, and the library did not 
serve the other divisions in the Corpora- 
tion, except that the librarian purchased 
books, as they were requested, for the 
statistical division from time to time. 
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These books were kept in the offices of 
the various staff members requesting 
them. When the Research and Statistics 
Division moved to another building the 
separation was complete from the library. 

In 1939 a trained librarian was em- 
ployed to organize a library for the Re- 
search and Statistics Division. It had 
become a full fledged library when I 
came with the Corporation in June 1942 
as librarian. 

In the meantime, the Corporation was 
being decentralized. The Fiscal and Ac- 
counting Division and the Liquidating 
Division were moved to Chcago. This 
made it necessary to establish a second 
law library in Chicago. The Research 
and Statistics Division was moved back 
to the same building with the Legal 
Division, and it was decided at this time 
to consolidate the two libraries. I was 
fortunate in securing two very capable 
assistants, and we completely reorganized 
the library. Neither library had ever been 
cataloged. We used Library of Congress 
cards for the most part, and assembled a 
catalog as quickly as possible. 

Our library is small as is our organiza- 
tion. We now have approximately 10,000 
volumes, and we subscribe to 125 periodi- 
cals, newspapers and news services. We 
have the Reporters and the usual law col- 
lection, and we also have special material 
relating to banking law and taxation in 
our library. This summer we have com- 
pleted our collection of the state codes. 

In our financial collection we have the 
usual source books, reference books and 
texts. We also have quite a fine securi- 
ties collection: Moody’s Manuals, Dun 
and Bradstreet Municipal Service and 
Standard and Poor’s Trade Securities. 
This, with considerable state financial ma- 
terial, is kept on permanent loan in the 
office of a staff member. This office makes 
studies on state, county and municipal 
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obligations held by commercial banks, 
and uses this material constantly. 

We have practically no foreign ma- 
terial except some Canadian and British 
periodicals. 

Since the Federal Credit Union is now 
a part of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation we are gradually collecting 
material that will be of value to this 
division. 

In our library the demand for material 
on current trends and developments is far 
greater than for materials having his- 
torical value. Therefore, we subscribe 
to numerous current services such as the 
Whaley-Eaton Letters, Washington Bank- 
trends; Kiplinger Letters; Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs Finance and Tax Service, 
etc. We also keep 11 loose-leaf services 
up to date such as: Commerce Clearing 
House; Prentice Hall; Matthew Bender; 
etc. 

The Executive Orders are much in de- 
mand so we have indexed them beginning 
with No. 8030. We began with that num- 
ber since that is the last number indexed 
in the new volume to be released soon by 
the Archives Publishing Company. We 
also organized a file of the E-xecutive 
Orders arranged numerically. We were 
able to obtain quite a number of printed 
copies from the National Archives and we 
have supplemented these by clipping the 
Federal Register. You may think this is 
a duplication since they can be found in 
other places, but for us this is the quicker 
source. 

We canvassed the libraries of Washing- 
ton for missing copies and completed our 
file of the Federal Register which we 
have had bound. This is probably an- 
other duplication of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, but it is used much oftener 
than the Code and people use it more 
easily. In case any of you have had dif- 
ficulty in using this Code you may be in- 
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terested in the detailed explanation given 
in the American Bar Association Journal 
of January 1943. 

Our legislative reference service is a 
“much-in-demand” service. We collect 
only the Congressional hearings and re- 
ports that are of pertinent value to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
but we receive all of the Congressional 
bills, public laws, the Record, Senate and 
House Calendars. These are checked 
daily for legislative developments of in- 
terest to the Corporation and we attempt 
to keep the staff informed on them. 

The research of the Corporation is 
focused upon problems of deposit insur- 
ance and upon problems and principles of 
bank supervision, upon problems of bank- 
ing operations and on studies relating to 
the effect of economic fluctuation upon 
banks and bank operations and deposit 
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insurance. Our research deals with the 
adequacy of insurance coverage, the ade- 
quacy of insurance income, and loss and 
liquidation experience. 

The research on bank supervision deals 
with the standards of appraisal and valu- 
ation of assets, standards of bank capi- 
tal and problems of chartering and the 
structure and role of bank supervision. 
Our research on banking operation deals 
with the adaptation of our banking sys- 
tem to changing financial and business 
conditions and practices. Research on 
economic fluctuations endeavors to meas- 
ure the effect of economic instability upon 
banks and upon the incidence of bank 
failures. 

The library provides for the Legal 
Division complete reference service on 
economic and financial matters and on 
legislation affecting the Corporation. 


THE BUDGET BUREAU LIBRARY 
IN WARTIME! 


By RUTH FINE 
Librarian, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


get Bureau Library, I want to tell 

you something about the Budget 
Bureau. For while it may not be true of 
you, it certainly is true that many people 
in this country know surprisingly little 
about the Budget Bureau and its activi- 
ties. They have, of course, heard of the 
federal budget, and its size is an ever 
present source of concern and a peren- 
nial topic of conversation. They know 


Bets: I tell you about the Bud- 
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1 Paper presented before the Financial Group at the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special Librar- 
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that shortly after the opening of each 
new Congress, the newspaper headlines 
blaze forth the astronomical figures of 
the President’s budget requests. No 
doubt they think that these figures are 
arrived at by some calculation gymnastics 
indulged in once a year. If they have 
thought of it at all, it certainly has never 
occurred to them that the budget process 
is a year around operation which involves 
not only the formulation of the govern- 
ment’s total expenditure program, but 
also the continuing control and supervi- 
sion of this program after Congress has 
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appropriated the necessary funds. 


THE BUDGET BUREAU 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 vested responsibility for the prep- 
aration of the budget in the President, 
and created the Bureau of the Budget to 
assist him in discharging this duty. The 
act also provided that the Bureau make 
detailed studies of the departments, when 
directed to do so by the President, looking 
toward greater economy and efficiency in 
the executive branch of the government. 
In 1939 the Bureau was made a part of 
the newly created Executive Office of the 
President. New responsibilities were 
added, and older duties expanded. 


In the Executive Office, the Bureau is 
the principal managerial arm of the Pres- 
ident. It conducts research and advises 
the executive departments on improved 
administrative organization and prac- 
tices. It assists the President in the for- 
mulation of the fiscal program of the 
Government. It is responsible for the co- 
ordination and improvement of federal 
statistical services. It also reviews execu- 
tive orders and legislation proposed by 
the executive departments in order to 
reconcile conflicting points of view and 
determine whether the proposals are in 
conformity with Administration policy. 
As an adviser to the President, the Bud- 
get Bureau keeps the Chief Executive in- 
formed of the progress of work carried 
on by government agencies. There is a 
heavy traffic in reports, charts, memos and 
other written statements of one sort or 
another between the Bureau offices and 
the White House. Frequently the Director 
of the Budget Bureau walks across West 
Executive Avenue to confer personally 
with the President on major issues. 

The war has immeasurably increased 
and complicated all the responsibilities 
of the Budget Bureau. The creation of 
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many new agencies to administer wartime 
controls never before undertaken by the 
government has presented organizational 
and administrative problems new to gov- 
ernment experience. The Bureau has par- 
ticipated actively in setting up these agen- 
cies, in defining their scope and in help- 
ing to plan their internal organization 
and operating procedures. The Bureau 
has also been concerned with the problem 
of converting old line agencies to a war- 
time basis. A typical example of this 
type of work is the assistance given the 
Civil Service Commission. When man- 
power requirements of the federal gov- 
ernment suddenly began to increase, the 
Commission discovered that it was un- 
able to cope with the greater demand. At 
its invitation, members of the Bureau 
Staff were detailed to the Commission to 
survey its operations and organization. 
As a result of their recommendations, 
changes were effected which enabled the 
handling of the wartime load with in- 
creased speed and efficiency. 

An additional wartime job has been the 
government-wide canvas of personnel re- 
quirements. Under the authority of the 
Overtime Pay Act, the Bureau surveyed 
the personnel needs of all departments 
and ordered reductions of staff where 
surpluses existed. This has now been 
made a continuing responsibility, and a 
special unit has been established to com- 
bine these operations with the Bureau’s 
general program of improving the busi- 
ness organization of the government. 

Still another wartime activity has de- 
veloped out of the tremendous increase in 
reports which business has been required 
to make to government. It soon became 
evident that some central control was 
necessary if the burden of this paper 
work was to be held to a minimum. The 
Federal Report Act was passed to pro- 
vide this control and the Budget Bureau 
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was authorized to clear all government 
report forms and questionnaires. Since 
January 1943, when the act became ef- 
fective, considerable progress has been 
made in curtailing the number of reports 
required of industry. 

A new War Projects Unit has been 
created in the Budget Bureau to help in 
the job of keeping the President informed 
on the progress of the war program. It 
has given its attention to reporting on 
the rate of progress and efficiency of the 
huge war construction program and some 
of the obstacles encountered. More re- 
cently it has turned its attention to the 
Government’s war production program. 
As of January 1943, cost savings brought 
about by the work of this unit have 
amounted to 29 million dollars. 

There are many other wartime activi- 
ties of the Bureau, such as its War Rec- 
ords Administration Project and its post- 
war planning studies. I cannot attempt 
to cover them all but I think I have given 
you enough detail to demonstrate the 
scope of the Bureau, and to indicate that, 
in its relation to the President and the 
executive departments, the Bureau is ac- 
tually the general manager of the United 
States Government. 


THE BUDGET BUREAU LIBRARY 

For the Library this fact has very defi- 
nite implications. It means that the Bu- 
reau’s information needs are as wide and 
various as the whole range of govern- 
ment activity, and that we in the Library 
must be prepared to locate research ma- 
terials and answer reference questions on 
subjects which run the whole gamut of 
government operations. 

To provide this service, we have built 
a collection which includes not only ma- 
terials on public finance and budgetary 
practice, but also materials on the gov- 
ernment departments, public administra- 
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tion, management practices, statistical re- 
porting and legislative procedures. We 
have extensive files of the administrative 
reports and procedure manuals of the 
various departments and a large collec- 
tion of Congressional bills, reports and 
documents. 

I think I can best sum up our refer- 
ence problems by giving you an example 
of the kind of information required of 
us. One morning I received an urgent 
call from one of the Staff. He needed to 
know what Congressional action had been 
taken during World War I on cost of 
living bonuses. He wanted a list of all 
proposed legislation and all bills which 
had been passed. He needed all the re- 
ports, hearings and Congressional debates 
on the subject. I began making mental 
calculations as ta when we might rea- 
sonably produce this information and 
asked, “Just when do you need this?” 
“Well,” he said, “if you really want to 
know, I needed it day before yesterday.” 
His case is classic. Everyone needs all 
types and all varieties of information, and 
they need it at once. Everyone has a 
deadline to meet, and war does not permit 
leisureliness. Its demands are immediate ; 
its pressures are unrelenting. In the Li- 
brary we have keyed our services to this 
tempo. We have devised short cuts and 
developed home-made indexes to facili- 
tate our reference work. 

One type of information of particular 
value to the Staff is that dealing with 
the structure and operation of the govern- 
ment departments. The primary sources 
for this information are the laws and 
executive orders creating the departments 
and the Congressional hearings, reports 
and debates concerning them. Appropria- 
tion hearings are of special importance 
because they contain prepared statements 
of the work programs of the departments 
submitted by department heads in justifi- 
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cation of their budget requests. The re- 
ports of the Appropriation Committees 
and the Congressional debate on appro- 
priation bills are also invaluable because 
they give authentic expression of Con- 
gressional intent. To the Budget Exam- 
iners this is vital information, for it is 
one of their duties to determine whether 
budget requests are for the performance 
of activities which Congress intended the 
agency to undertake. Because of their 
reference value, appropriation bills, hear- 
ings and reports are kept together in ver- 
tical files, arranged by agency and a 
record is maintained of their legislative 
progress. This record gives the date of 
the hearings, the numbers of the Commit- 
tee reports, and cites relevant debate con- 
tained in the Congressional Record. 
Executive orders are another important 
reference source. Newly issued orders 
are needed at once and we have arranged 
to receive them in quantity as soon as 
they are released to the press. Copies are 
then immediately distributed to those 
waiting to see them. In order to facilitate 
our reference work with executive orders, 
we arrange and list them by number and 
a subject index is kept at our reference 
desk. In this way we are able to locate 
them with maximum speed and minimum 
effort. Those executive orders dealing 
with the war agencies are in special de- 
mand and we keep them in a loose-leaf 
volume arranged by agency. This volume 
is kept up-to-date and brings all related 
orders together in an accessible form. 
We have found it an excellent reference 
tool for answering the many questions on 
administrative changes in war agencies. 
The deluge of press releases was a 
challenge to our ingenuity. Some way 
had to be found to make their contents 
available, for, in many instances, they 
contain data nowhere else available. I 
think we have evolved a simple and 
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workable procedure for handling them, 
We scan all releases for content and index 
those which have substantive value. All 
are then filed by number and every three 
months we weed the files, retaining only 
those releases which are marked to show 
that they have been indexed. 

Wartime restrictions on the publication 
of certain types of information have com- 
plicated reference processes. Statistical 
tabulations which were formerly printed 
are now only available for official use in 
the confidential files of the persons re- 
sponsible for their compilation. In order 
to make them available to the Staff, it is 
necessary to locate the individuals respon- 
sible, a task which sometimes seems in- 
surmountable, and then make arrange- 
ments for their use. Many confidential 
publications are circulated for official use 
and elaborate security measures are en- 
forced to insure their safety. The Library 
has very few confidential publications, but 
what we have must be kept in locked files 
and delivered to borrowers by special 
messengers. I think you will be amused 
at one comment on our security system. 
We were discussing the impossibility of 
obtaining locked files for confidential re- 
ports and someone said, “Well I guess 
we'll just have to let the minority find 
out what the majority already knows.” 

Many times we are asked for informa- 
tion that is not yet available in printed 
form. An example of this was a recent 
request for detailed statistical data on con- 
struction operations under the Lanham 
Act. When search in the usual sources 
failed to produce the information, we 
contacted the Budget Examiner respon- 
sible for these activities and found what 
we needed in his office files. There is 
still very little literature on administra- 
tive practices of the federal government, 
and the reports and memoranda prepared 
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STREAMLINING PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES! 


By ZELIAETTE TROY 


Librarian, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE man who uses his hand, his 
arm, his body to stop a leak in 
the levy at flood time is courage- 
ous, intelligent, commendible, but he is 
temporizing. The man who goes to the 
source of the flood and curbs it there and 
channels it for useful purposes is intelli- 
gent and has accomplished something of 
permanent value. While this analogy may 
sound a bit melodramatic, there any many 
librarians, scientists and technologists who 
feel that they are being deluged by a flood 
of journals, serials and separate scientific 
and technological publications. The li- 
brarians have been very ingenious in their 
use of different devices to maintain con- 
trol of this flood of material. There is a 
time when we must stop leaks by hand, 
temporize, but there is also a time when 
it is right that we handle the flood at its 
source. Now is such a time, especially 
with the shortage of paper. Many in- 
dividuals have been diverted to wartime 
activities and therefore are writing fewer 
articles; costs of publication and binding 
are going up; storage space is becoming 
scarcer and no new building in sight; 
above all, there is in the air about us a 
feeling that the time has come to reevalu- 
ate past procedures and redesign them 
for the heavier duties of the future. 
Let us confine ourselves to just one 
phase of the vast field of publications, 
that of current scientific and technologi- 
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cal articles. The first research men ex- 
changed their ideas verbally. Then they 
began by writing letters to one another. 
How interesting that era was, when 
Benjamin Franklin and Anthony van 
Leeuwenhoek were writing to kindred 
spirits at home and abroad about their 
new observations. As a logical outgrowth, 
scientific societies were organized, verbal 
reports became written reports, and writ- 
ten reports developed into scientific jour- 
nals. At first, there were so few men 
of scientific bent that they gathered to- 
gether regardless of the fact that the sub- 
jects in which they were interested varied 
greatly. Their journals carried articles 
on astronomy, anthropology, biology, etc., 
as time went on new subjects developed. 
Specialized groups were formed which 
started new journals. Later these groups 
subdivided even further and again new 
journals came into being. Individual 
scientists began to realize that it would 
be impossible for any one person to read 
all scientific articles even in his own field. 
so abstracting journals were born. Li- 
brarians had long since been called upon 
to bring order to the larger collections of 
this printed material. 


PUBLICATION OF ARTICLES 


With this brief outline of the develop- 
ment of scientific and technological 
periodicals, let us consider the present 
situation. We still have the all-inclusive 
publication, such as the proceedings of 
academies of science, journals of scentific 
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and technological societies, the “studies” 
put forth by various universities and the 
journals of huge governmental depart- 
ments, covering the multitudinous and di- 
vergent activities of all of their bureaus. 
Then there are the specialized journals, 
both society-supported and those pub- 
lished commercially. Under this system, a 
very valuable article on a highly special- 
ized subject may appear in anything from 
a house organ to the proceedings of an 
academy of science. These are but a few 
instances which characterize the com- 
plexity of current publication, all of 
which are just as true in other countries 
as in the United States. 

Let us examine the results of this sys- 
tem as it affects the individual. When he 
joins a society he generally receives that 
society’s journal. Maybe he becomes a 
member of several societies. He is not 
long in any particular field of research 
until he accumulates authors’ reprints 
and separate issues of various periodicals. 
Soon his library space is filled and he has 
to make a decision as to which material 
he wishes to retain. As his reprints and 
journals increase in number he finds 
that he can not readily lay his hand on 
the particular article that he wants, so he 
decides on some system of filing. With 
everyone making up his own system, 
there probably are about as many filing 
systems or modifications of them as there 
are individuals. 

The same problems face each library, 
regardless of size; the library authorities 
have to set up their limitations and abide 
by them or they, too, will be inundated. 
As few libraries can collect all material 
in their own field even after exploring the 
second-hand market, they resort to inter- 
library loans, filming and photostating. 
Inter-library loans are expensive and re- 
strict the use of a volume; film copies are 
useful in the case of material seldom re- 
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ferred to but they will never come into 
common usage in laboratories and offices 
until spectacles with which to read them 
are developed. Photostatic copies, also, 
are expensive and have other handicaps. 

We have confined ourselves to the ex- 
amination of current scientific and tech- 
nological material published outside of 
texts. This material falls into two divi- 
sions: the items of current news value 
and the original reports of researches or 
reviews of researches. News items are 
important if the worker is to keep abreast 
of the times and there seems to be no bet- 
ter method of covering this need, than by 
developing those news bulletins and 
journals we now have, and initiating more 
of them. These might well be better in- 
dexed and supported by advertisements 
of commercial products of a suitable na- 
ture. Original scientific and technological 
articles, however, are quite another mat- 
ter. If one considers the matter funda- 
mentally, the article’s primary importance 
is its subject, not the society under whose 
auspices it is published or the name of 
the journal in which it appears. It’s sec- 
ondary importance is the name of the in- 
dividual or individuals who have done the 
work reported, for naturally the name of 
a known authority in a field carries more 
weight than that of a newcomer. Third in 
importance is the date, since it establishes 
precedence of discovery. Fourth in im- 
portance is the editorship through which 
the article has passed, as some editors in- 
crease the value of an article by their 
editorship, while others are known for 
their restrictive measures. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES 


We have examined the production of 
articles, now let us consider their distribu- 
tion. Our prime concern is the free inter- 
change of scientific and technological 
ideas. “Free” in this context does not 
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mean free of charge, but facility and 
speed. In other words this is the very 
crux of our present difficulties. Our at- 
tention has been distracted from what 
should be our prime consideration, that of 
obtaining as quickly as possible all the 
material on the subjects we want, by the 
authors we choose and edited by responsi- 
ble editors. 

This is now our problem and the longer 
we wait to solve it the more difficult will 
be our task. What we can do about the 
literature of the past is another problem. 
The problem we have at hand is what shall 
we do about the future. 

A proposed solution dealing with 
American biological articles is here pre- 
sented. The same general concept is ap- 
plicable to chemistry, physics, geology, 
business and all other :divisions of litera- 
ture of fundamental importance. Should 
such a solution be accepted, put into prac- 
tice and prove satisfactory, other coun- 
tries where much such material is pub- 
lished might well follow our example. 
This solution is designed to minimize the 
mechanics of publication and distribu- 
tion. Regimentation of thought is strictly 
avoided. 

Under the proposed plan for American 
biological literature we would discon- 
tinue all individual biological journals 
publishing fundamental articles—no more 
biological articles would be published in 
general scientific journals. A central 
printing office would be established, such 
an office might well be built about the 
present Biological Abstracts organization. 
The present method of editing articles 
would be maintained but the amount of 
money spent in publishing the articles 
would be given over to the central print- 
ing office. For the sake of brevity, let us 
call this central printing office “Scientific 
Publications, Inc.” or “S. P.” An author 
completes his article and sends it to his 
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usual editors and just as soon as the edi- 
tors have approved it, they send it to S. P. 
At this point there is no delay due to the 
fact that the journal is a monthly, quar- 
terly or an annual publication. The ar- 
ticle is accompanied by the author’s ab- 
stract which has been edited in conformity 
with the original article. 

The mail clerk at S. P. stamps the date 
of receipt upon the manuscript and ab- 
stract and makes sure that the authorizing 
organization is clearly indicated on both 
items. The head printer then looks the 
article over carefully to see if it is in 
printable form. He is not in any sense 
responsible for the ideas expressed or the 
manner of their expression, he in no way 
infringes upon the author or the editor’s 
prerogatives. When the article and ab- 
stract are acceptable to the head printer 
he gives them his O. K. and a chronologi- 
cal number, the same being stamped both 
on the article and on the abstract. If 
there is any question, the printer holds the 
article, writes to the editorial committee 
involved and when the difficulty is cor- 
rected, he passes on the article and ab- 
stract as if he were receiving them for the 
first time and they are so dated. The 
classifier next receives the material and 
he assigns a subject classification number 
or numbers and marks these on the two 
items. The classification system to be 
used is decided upon by the advisory 
board of S. P. The article and abstract 
then go to the cost accountant who, from 
his records, learns how many copies are 
to be printed and then puts the price of 
the article on the article and on the ab- 
stract. The price includes the cost of 
printing plus a fixed charge for publishing 
the abstract; a slightly higher charge is 
made for an article having more than one 
classification. The two items then go to 
the printing establishment. 

Two types of publications come out of 
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the printing establishment. The first is a 
stream of scientific articles uniform in size 
but not in quality of paper, with the au- 
thor, title, name of the organization spon- 
soring and paying for it,the date of receipt, 
the master number and the classification 
number or numbers on it. The second type 
to emerge is a periodical index and abstract 
journal, issued both in its entirety and 
by subject sections. This index has: (1) 
a numerical list by master number, giving 
the author and title of each article issued 
during that period; (2) an alphabetical 
author and title list; (3) an organization 
list giving the author and title of all 
articles published under the auspices of 
each cooperating organization; (4) the 
abstracts themselves arranged by classi- 
fied subjects. The abstract with two 
classifications appears in full with the 
author, title, master number, authorizing 
organization, date and price under each 
classification. The original articles are 
mailed on the same day on which the S. P. 
index-abstract appears. 

The mailing department sends out to 
each member of a subscribing organiza- 
tion one copy each of the publications 
authorized by it. Thus the society mem- 
ber receives the same number of pages per 
year as he has in the past, pages which 
have been passed upon and paid for by 
his own organization. These will be sent 
him in as short a time as possible. Those 
individuals or libraries subscribing to all 
articles in certain classifications are sup- 
plied and billed at regular intervals just 
as we are now billed for the U. S. patents 
we subscribe for under certain classifica- 
tions. The S. P. index-abstract journal 
has an annual fixed subscription charge 
both for the complete issue and for its 
sections. Since the cost of actual print- 
ing of the abstract is already incorpo- 
rated in the cost of the original article, the 
subscription price of the S. P. index-ab- 
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stract is left to cover the cost of complete, 
uniform and adequate indexes and the 
printing of abstracts from journals not 
issued by S. P. Individual articles can 
be ordered by master number or author 
and title, being paid for by coupons such 
as are issued by the Government Printing 
Office. 

Extra copies of articles are kept in the 
S. P. stockroom and the price of each 
copy sold beyond those mailed to the 
members of the subscribing organizations 
is credited to that organization’s account. 
Any unwanted copies may be returned, 
return postage being paid. Statisticians 
could work out a formula for the number 
of extra copies to be printed after ex- 
amining the records of the journal to 
which the author would formerly have 
sent his article. Mistakes of judgment 
will be made of course, but probably not 
to the extent of the sum total mistakes in 
judgment of all the journals replaced by 
this system. The type would then be dis- 
tributed. When an article’s extra copies 
were exhausted, the type would be set 
up again or maybe photolithography 
would answer, the charge to be made 
against the authorizing organization. 

The author who publishes privately 
could have his articles printed in like 
manner. He would still have to pay for 
publication but his work would probably 
have a wider audience than under the 
present system. 

Let us now examine the way in which 
this system would work. The individual 
member of a society would receive, as he 
does under our present system, the same 
number of pages of reading matter an- 
nually, and edited by the same committee. 
If the society decides it wants an in- 
dividual index for its annual collection of 
articles it can compile one and have it 
printed just as it would a separate article. 
The society member would receive these 
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articles as soon as they are printed at 
weekly intervals, no waiting for month- 
lies, quarterlies or annuals. He could have 
them bound as such. Should he wish to 
keep and file articles on certain subjects 
he could do so and the articles would be 
uniform in size. The annual S. P. index- 
abstract would be his index without his 
making one of his own. The individual 
who subscribes for certain classifications 
would be sure that he would see all ar- 
ticles on those subjects whether author- 
ized by an academy of science or a com- 
mercial organization. Should he change 
his subject interest he could return all of 
the separate articles to S. P. and buy sets 
of publications on the subject of his cur- 
rent interest, or separate articles selected 
from the S. P. index-abstract. He is re- 
- lieved of the burden of proof reading, 
passing upon mechanical details of print- 
ing and of distributing his own author’s 
reprints. He does not have to request 
copies of other author’s reprints, since he 
can order them from S. P. if he is suf- 
ficiently interested to pay for them. One 
of the factors which may have served to 
complicate the matter of covering the lit- 
erature by the individual is his failure to 
differentiate between his working tools 
and his browsing literature. Would it not 
be better for him to own and house in his 
office, only those articles of fundamental 
and immediate importance to him together 
with his chosen section of the S. P. index- 
abstract, and let his library provide him 
with the literature in his own and allied 
fields when needed ? 


ADVANTAGE OF NEW SYSTEMS TO 
LIBRARIANS 
The libraries would have these same 
advantages only to a much greater degree 
for, like individuals, they have to limit 
their collections. They would not have 
the bugbear of inter-library loans or ex- 
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pensive and inadequate reproductions. 
Their binding problems would be simpli- 
fied, and much money could be saved by 
binding only the subjects of permanent 
value. There would not be the expense 
and delay involved with the “out of print” 
article; there would not be the extrava- 
gance of paying for a whole issue of an 
old journal in order to get one article. 
Should one article on a subject become 
of great interest, the whole volume con- 
taining it need not be worn out since 
duplicate copies could be ordered. 


CONCLUSION 


The economies of a central printing 
establishment are apparent to the Ameri- 
can accustomed to mass production. The 
efficiency of uniform indexing by an or- 
ganization of trained people with con- 
tinuity of management is obvious. 

While the main purpose of this pro- 
posed plan is to facilitate the free ex- 
change of ideas by improving the me- 
chanics of production and of distribution, 
it is possible that one of its by-products 
might be of even greater importance than 
mere mechanical improvement. For ex- 
ample: a society member may automati- 
cally bind or file all the articles which 
his society has issued during the course 
of a year, but if these articles are all sep- 
arates, he is likely to examine them more 
carefully and become more critical as to 
their real value, than he is under the pres- 
ent system of publishing. He may dis- 
cover that the portion of his membership 
fee which went for publications has se- 
cured for him only two or three articles 
of real value. If such a realization comes 
to enough members of a society, it is only 
logical to assume that pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the editorial com- 
mittee to improve the quality of the 
papers accepted and to eliminate all in- 
ferior and padded articles, with the result 
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that the often-heard statement “there are 
too many articles being published” will 
come up for critical examination. Padded 
and inferior articles often appear in the 
commercially sponsored journals. If the 
authors of really sound papers who 
usually write for such journals find their 
audience being narrowed because of this, 
they will refuse to submit articles to these 
journals, and the journals will go out of 
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existence. The result in both cases would 
be fewer but better articles. 

Needless to say there are many details 
in such a plan to be worked out. Many 
changes may have to be made in it, but 
obviously there is a great need for some 
broad-scale planning of this kind if we 
are to have the full advantage of all the 
scientific and technologic advances we ex- 
pect in the post-war world. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF A STAFF MANUAL! 


By ROSE BOOTS 


Librarian, Marvin Scudder Financial Library, Columbia University School of Business, 
New York, N. Y. 


clear that I am no authority on 

Staff Manuals and that most of 
my ideas come from Miss Lucy Fay, for- 
merly Associate Professor of the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. 
I am, however, thoroughly convinced that 
every special library should have a Staff 
Manual, a Manual of Procedures, or a 
Work Manual—call it what you like. If 
this first aid to library organization, ad- 
ministration and interpretation is well 
done it is not too much to claim its use- 
fulness of the following: 


USES TO LIBRARY STAFF 

It is an aid to the individual who writes out 
any portion of it, 

It presents in black and white a complete 
analysis of organization and procedures, 

It assists a staff member to broader point of 
view, 

It makes a more responsible staff, 

It minimizes friction, 
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It promotes mutual understanding, 

It furnishes each worker with specific in- 
formation, 

It gives assurance of the importance of the 
work, 


USES TO ADMINISTRATION 

It is a means of standardization, 

It reveals outworn methods, 

It reveals many irregularities, 

It gives assurance that the work is being 
done in the most important way, 

It places responsibility, 

It establishes precedent, 

It speeds up the absorportion of new assist- 
ants. 


USES TO PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 
OF ORANIZATION 

It gives a complete picture of the varied types 
of work and processes a library staff has 
to perform, 

It answers the criticism of a library being 
over-staffed, 

It affords an opportunity to understand the 
intellectual as well as the clerical demands 
made upon a library staff, 

It promotes a better appreciation of the li- 
brary’s service, and last but not least, 

It serves as a sort of sales manual for the 
promotion of your library and a splendid 
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means of publicizing it to your own or- 
ganization. The publicity value lies in the 
fact that it shows how your library is or- 
ganized to serve your company and what 
services are offered—some members of 
your organization may not be familiar with 
the services which you are prepared to 
offer.. Most of us are constantly looking 
for ways and means of publicizing our li- 
braries, and this is an excellent way which 
few librarians have used and which has 
other real advantages and uses besides 
publicity ! 


Personally I think that almost any one 
of the above reasons would justify the 
time and effort that it takes to prepare a 
manual. For example, take the one 
about speeding up the absorption of new 
assistants. Many of us are far too busy 
and have too many demands upon our 
time to spend long: hours teaching a new 
assistant routines which he could learn 
from a Staff Manual containing this in- 
formation. In these times, especially, 
when the turnover in staff is at its all 
time high, a manual would save many 
precious hours and much wear and tear 
on the librarian or supervisor responsible 
for training new assistants. I heard the 
other day about a librarian whose cata- 
loger resigned. The librarian pleaded 
with her to write down everything she 
did before she left, the librarian confess- 
ing that she could not catalog a book, to 
say nothing of teaching anyone else how 
to do it. The fact that a manual might 
be used to answer the criticism of a 
library being over-staffed also seems to me 
to be quite important. If we have down 
in black and white what each member of 
the staff does and the amount of work 
done on the whole we shall have a much 
better chance of providing and keeping 
an adequate staff to continue to give the 
service required or demanded. Equal ad- 
vantages could be found for the other 
uses mentioned. 


Until copy has been used and a fairly 


standard text established, it would be wise 
to produce the manual in a type-script, 
loose-leaf form to permit changes and 
revisions. A’ systematic procedure should 
be developed to provide for revision. The 
manual should be flexible, not too fixed 
or standardized. There should not be any 
finality to the way things are done. There 
should always be an atempt to find bet- 
ter methods, i. e., time-saving and more 
effective methods. Some librarians may 
prefer a loose-leaf form for the perma- 
nent edition, which in my estimation is 
the most desirable form, while others 
may wish to have it bound and at the 
same time interleaved, so that changes 
and additions can be made from time to 
time. 


You would be surprised if you knew 
how few Staff Manuals there are among 
special libraries, yet it was amazing how 
many times the subject came up in the 
Discussion Conferences at the Hartford 
Convention. Everyone seemed to agree 
that Staff Manuals were desirable, but 
few had taken the time or the effort to 
prepare one. Several librarians are now 
working on manuals which we hope to 
add to our collection at SLA Headquar- 
ters as soon as they are completed. To 
my knowledge there is only one Staff 
Manual in the Insurance Group. 


The Financial Group has deposited a 
collection of Staff Manuals at SLA 
Headquarters in New York so that mem- 
bers can borrow them in the event they 
wish to organize a library or to prepare 
a Staff Manual for their own library. 
Members of your Group may borrow any 
of these manuals not out on loan to mem- 
bers of the Financial Group. Preference 
will naturally be given to members of the 
Financial Group in the case of two re- 
quests for the same manual, but please 
do not hesitate to ask for them if you 
are interested in seeing some concrete ex- 
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amples. The manuals on deposit are from 
the following libraries: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York 
Lehman Corporation, New York 
East River Savings Bank, New York 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago 
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Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


I think that the preparation of such 
manuals by the individual members of 
your group would be a very worth while 
project for it to undertake next year. 


THE HANDBOOKS OF THE HARDWARE 
MUTUALS’ LIBRARY’! 


By EMMA C. TURNER 


Librarian, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


ISS BOOTS has given you ex- 
M cellent suggestions for the prep- 

aration of a Library Manual. 
Now I am going to tell you about the 
Library Manual of the Hardware Mu- 
tuals. Ours is not the kind of Manual 
that Miss Boots has described. I hope 
that if possible you will all strive to fol- 
low the outline that Miss Boots has given 
you in preparing your Manuals. But I 
do think that for some of you the method 
that we follow will be easier and per- 
haps a first step toward a Library Manual 
such as Miss Boots has described. I also 
recommend our method if your proced- 
ures are changed or added to almost daily 
as in our case. 


In the first place, we do not call ours a 
Manual but rather a Handbook, and in 
the second place, we do not have just one 
Handbook but each postion in the Library 
has its own Handbook. We differentiate 
between Handbooks and Manuals in that 
a given Manual may be used throughout 
our entire organization, in both the Home 
Office and the Field Offices, while a 
Handbook pertains to the procedures and 





1 Paper presented before the Insurance Group at 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association held in New York, Z. 
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duties of a single position or department. 
A Manual is approved and issued by a 
Standard Practice Division while a Hand- 
book is prepared and retained within a 
single Department. A Manual is arranged 
like a book with chapters, page numbers, 
table of contents, index and an introduc- 
tion, whereas a Handbook usually con- 
tains only one subject on a page and the 
pages are arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject. This makes an index and page 
numbering unnecessary. A Manual is 
usually printed or mimeographed while a 
Handbook is typed. A Handbook is filed 
in a loose leaf ring binder to make it 
easy to file new pages. 

Until 1937, we had a Library Manual 
much like the one that Miss Boots has 
described. Since we have an Office 
Manual, for all of our employes such sub- 
jects as vacations, sick leave, holidays and 
other employe benefits and general rules 
did not need to be covered in the Library 
Manual. We then decided that the work 
of keeping the Library Manual up to date 
would be much simpler if we adopted the 
Handbook method. In the Library Man- 
ual we often covered as many as twenty 
subjects on both sides of a page. If one 
sentence needed revising it meant that the 
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whole page had to be done over. If a 
subject were added it meant that the 
index and often the page numbering had 
to be revised. Rather than do this each 
time a change came up, we collected the 
changes and revised the Manual twice a 
year. This was not satisfactory. 

By adopting the Handbook method and 
having only one subject on a page, we 
can revise the page immediately when a 
change is required. Or if a subject is 
added it can be done easily without upset- 
ting page numbering or an index. We 
also decided at this time that it would be 
more desirable for each position to have 
its own Handbook with only the pro- 
cedures relating to that position in it. 

Before I describe our individual Hand- 
books to you, I want to tell you a little 
about the work we do in the Hardware 
Mutuals’ Library, so that you will be 
able to better understand the various 
Handbooks that we use. We not only 
perform the customary functions of a 
special library, but we also file all the 
Home Office correspondence in the 
Library and we maintain Company His- 
tory Files. We often think that these 
Company History Files are the most im- 
portant part of our Library. In them we 
keep material of permanent value to our 
Company such as policy filings, rate fil- 
ings, surveys, audits, statistical reports 
and many files of selected correspondence. 
This material is arranged by subject and 
each file is cataloged. The Company 
History Files now occupy thirty four- 
drawer files in our library. 

The Archives, in which we file inactive 
records from both the Field Offices and 
the Home Office, is also under the super- 
vision of the Librarian although it is not 
physically a part of the Library. I will 
describe the Archives Handbook briefly 
after I tell you about the Handbooks used 
in the Library. 


At the present time we have five people 
in our Library. Their titles are: Libra- 
rian, Cataloger, Reference Clerk, File 
Clerk and Circulation Clerk. Each one 
of these has her own Handbook. 

The Librarian’s Handbook is naturally 
the most comprehensive. It contains the 
general policies of the Library and 
records of the decisions that have been 
made regarding innumerable subjects. It 
also contains the procedures for the actual 
work performed by the Librarian. I 
have made a list of the subjects covered 
in this Handbook and I will read a few 
of them to you. You can readily see the 
variety of subjects that are covered. 
Whenever a procedure in the Librarian’s 
Handbook affects the work of one of the 
other positions in the Library, a copy is 
made for that Handbook. For example, 
copies of the pages on Library Organiza- 
tion, Professional Conduct, and Duties of 
the Staff would be included in the other 
Handbooks. The page on “Reading the 
Shelves” would be included only in the 
Circulation Clerk’s Handbook since that 
is her duty and none of the other em- 
ployes in the Library is interested in 
that subject. Whenever a page is revised 
or a new page added that does not affect 
the Staff, but is of interest to them, it is 
circulated before it is filed in the Hand- 
book. This applies to all the other Hand- 
books also. 

The Cataloger’s Handbook contains de- 
tailed explanations of the cataloging pro- 
cedures with sample catalog cards used as 
illustrations. Her Handbook also con- 
tains explanations of any other duties as- 
signed to her that do not pertain to cata- 
loging. 

The Reference Clerk is in charge of 
our Company History Files. Her Hand- 
book contains the procedures that she fol- 
lows in preparing these files for catalog- 
ing and her everyday duties in connection 
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with them. It likewise contains instruc- 
tions for any other duties that she per- 
forms that are not connected with the 
Company History Files. 

The File Clerk’s Handbook contains 
the instructions for coding and filing the 
correspondence as well as the other duties 
which she performs. The File Clerk is the 
only one in the Library who follows the 
instructions in a Manual that is also used 
in our Field Offices—the Filing Manual. 
However, since we have many problems 
in filing in the Home Office that we do 
not have in a Field Office, her Handbook 
contains the exceptions to the general 
rules found in the Filing Manual. 

The Circulation Clerk’s Handbook con- 
tains all the procecures that pertain to 
the circulation of magazines, books, Com- 
pany reports, Company audits and sur- 
veys, rating bureau bulletins and miscel- 
laneous material. She is also responsible 
for mounting and filing all newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

We have three people doing the filing 
and filling requisitions in our Archives. 
They are guided in their work by the 
Archives Handbook. Each kind of record 
kept in the Archives is described on a 
separate page, and these pages are filed 
alphabetically by the name of the record. 
The following information is given for 
each record: Description; Origin; When 
sent to Archives; Reasons for holding; 
Approval required; Requisitioned by; 
How filed in Archives ; Location in Arch- 
ives ; Holding period ; and Procedure. Two 
copies of this Handbook are maintained. 
One is held by the Librarian and the 
other is kept in the Archives. Last year 
we started filming certain of our Archives 
records that have a permanent holding 
period. The Archives Clerk who acts as 
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the Recordals Operator has a Handbook 
that gives in detail the procedures she is 
to follow. 

One of the greatest objections that peo- 
ple have to Manuals and Handbooks is 
the work involved in keeping them up to 
date. Our method is to revise the page 
just as soon as the procedure is changed, 
or to add a page as soon as a new proced- 
ure is developed. Just in case all changes 
are not taken care of in this way, we 
have follow-ups coming up to each mem- 
ber of the Staff every three months tell- 
ing her to review her Handbook. All 
changes are discussed with the Librarian 
before being made. I try to read each 
one of the Handbooks twice a year so 
that I can catch any necessary revisions 
that have been missed. This quarterly 
review is also beneficial in reminding each 
person of her duties and responsibilities 
and of the procedures that she should be 
following. 

As far as my own experience goes, I 
cannot stress the value of these Hand- 
books too much. They are of inestimable 
value in training new employes and in 
making sure that they follow the correct 
procedures once they are trained. Above 
all, they give the Librarian a great peace 
of mind in knowing that if anything hap- 
pens to her tomorrow, the Library could 
carry on without a great deal of con- 
fusion. I do not see how it is possible 
to operate a Library efficiently without 
having decisions and policies written 
down in some form, whether it be in a 
Handbook or in a Manual. I urge all of 
you, if you have not already done so, to 
go back and start immediately to write 
down the procedures that you are follow- 
ing. You will find the result well worth 
the effort. 











SOCIAL STATISTICS: OBJECT OF DERISION 
OR DESIRE’ 


By NEVA R. DEARDORFF 


Director, Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City 


HE right answer to the question 
posed in the title of this paper is: 
it all depends. Nothing is more 
foolish than fallacious statistical represen- 
tation; it can be quite dangerous. But 
when it is really needed, nothing can take 
the place of good statistical material. 

People have mixed feelings about “fig- 
ures.” I have often doubted that incom- 
petence with them is as prevalent as it 
seems and that people are as helpless with 
them as they often boast of being. Usually 
people are quite keen about them when 
they understand the subject matter to 
which the statistics apply. 

The mixed feelings about figures arise 
from their being wanted or unwanted. 
When people feel the need of them, they 
immediately assume that someone, some- 
where must have collected and analyzed 
the data. They never seem to ask them- 
selves how these statistical pursuits arose 
or why these other people should be ex- 
pected to have prepared the material for 
them in advance. Nobody ever knows 
who pays for statistics! On the other 
hand, when people are plied with figures 
on a subject to which they are indifferent, 
naturally, they are bored but probably no 
more than they would be with any other 
type of presentation of a subject uninter- 
esting to them. Then there are the ter- 
tible cigar-band-laid-end-to-end figures. It 
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2 While the material is now out of date the method 
of indexing is still valid. The Bureau has some 
copies and would be glad to supply librarians with 
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is a good trait of people’s minds when 
they can protect themselves from intel- 
lectual trash and junk of that kind. Some 
of the manipulation of percentages that 
goes on is atrocious and a menace. I am 
especially grateful to Mr. Simeon Strun- 
sky who writes most sensibly on this sub- 
ject for the editorial page of The New 
York Times. 

Librarians have constant evidence of 
the satisfaction of supplying needed ma- 
terial and the sense of defeat in failing to 
find it. Occasionally it does exist but is 
buried in some obscure place and lost to 
the persons who need and want it. The 
art of keeping an active and effective in- 
ventory of good statistical information is 
a most valuable technical asset in the edu- 
cation carried on by the librarian. 


As some of you know, our Research 
Bureau at the Welfare Council published 
in 1930 A Guide to the Statistics of Social 
Welfare in New York City. It attempted 
to state precisely the items of information 
on hand about a wide variety of sub- 
jects of social interest. Just as any other 
inventory should distinguish between the 
good and the bad, the reliable and the 
misleading, so this inventory attempted 
to do. For our Guide, we examined about 
1,500 possible sources and from these 
selected data from 344. The data selected 
consisted of comprehensive figures on 
social and health conditions, on the re- 
sources of the city and on social change. 

Since 1930 there has been a great 
growth of statistical material on signifi- 
cant social questions. The monumental 
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publications of the U. S. Census Bureau 
in a wide variety of both old and new 
subjects, of the Social Security Board, 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, of the 
Housing Authorities, of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and of several other gov- 
ernmental units constitute a vast fund of 
materials with which librarians are doubt- 
less acquainted but which will bear fur- 
ther exploration. These collections con- 
tain the answers to many of the most per- 
tinent questions that people can ask. 
Even this hasty reference to great bodies 
of social statistical materials should not 
omit mention of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Social Trends which 
often forms an admirable point of de- 
parture for travelling through the several 
fields of recent statistical materials. 


People are apt to forget that statistics 
are only massed observations—recordings 
of things seen or heard—and that the 
results are just about as good as the orig- 
inal materials, seldom any better. There 
are some ways of judging sets of figures 
by mathematical criteria but often what 
is more needed is a sound knowledge of 
subject matter and, what might be called, 
plain horse sense. What seems to be 
most needed is more continuity and order 
in the growth of statistical material. We 
should build on the best foundations and 
develop an integrated whole as we attempt 
to picture, statistically, social conditions 
and social changes. When librarians can 
advise inquirers authentically about these 
growing bodies of material, their services 
are of great value not only to the inquirer 
but to this process of growth. An inte- 
gration of new knowledge, or would-be 
knowledge, with the best that has gone 
before should be the goal. 


At this point I shall cease to generalize 
and give you a few illustrations from our 
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own experience at the Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council, using three 
studies : 

1. Youth Study published by Macmillan in 

1940. 

2. Hospital Discharge Study, now in course 

of publication. 

3. The recent Child Care Surveys. 

Each of these has tried to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge in a reliable and 
useful way and to some extent, has suc- 
ceeded. 

THE YOUTH STUDY 

During the depression, New York City 
was worried about its idle youth. It 
knew that they were numerous and that 
idleness is seldom good for anyone. After 
a great deal of discussion our Bureau was 
asked to find out as much as it could 
about the young persons neither at school 
nor at work: their educational status, 
their experience in getting jobs and the 
use of their leisure time. I shall not at- 
tempt to detail to you the findings of this 
inquiry as you may have complimentary 
copies of the 400-page book published by 
Macmillan if you are interested, but I 
will say that these findings did supply a 
sort of chart and compass to those con- 
cerned with community programs for 
youth in education, employment service 
and in resources for the more fruitful 
use of leisure. 

This study also illustrates the possi- 
bility of deriving useful by-products in 
inquiries of this character. Very little was 
known of the religious composition of the 
population of New York City. Our study 
was based upon a true cross-section of 
the youth population—every one-hun- 
dredth young person was interviewed. In 
this inquiry it was possible to do what 
neither the U. S. Census nor the public 
schools nor any other public authority had 
in recent years been permitted to do, i. e. 
find out the religio-cultural background 
of the family. 
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When the returns of our study were 
tabulated they showed 49 per cent of the 
young persons to be of Catholic extrac- 
tion, 32 per cent of Jewish background, 
14 per cent white Protestants, 4 per cent 
Negro Protestants and the remaining 1 
per cent of other or unknown religious 
affiliation. Up to that time it had been 
assumed that each of the big religious 
groups constituted about a third of the 
population. Such an assumption had led 
to a good bit of misunderstanding, espe- 
cially for the Catholic group. With the 
aid of these data their apparently undue 
proportions of delinquent and dependent 
children were seen to be not really out of 
line with their actual populations. I should 
think that this is the kind of by-product 
that would be very useful to a librarian 
concerned with social statistics. 


THE HOSPITAL DISCHARGE STUDY 


As you doubtless know, our knowledge 
of sickness in the community is rather 
limited. We know currently the causes 
of all deaths and we know about the 
transmissible and reportable industrial 
diseases. We also know about traffic and 
many industrial accidents, but, there are 
other conditions of sickness and injury 
of which we know almost nothing. 

The experience of the aggregate of hos- 
pitals provides, as yet, an unexplored 
source of information. In 1934 we began 
to dig into the mine of information that 
their records contain. This was done with 
the cooperation of the record librarians 
in 113 hospitals in New York City and 
the aid of a WPA staff competent to 
carry out the assignments. Summary re- 
ports on 576,623 hospital discharges were 
carefully made and analysis undertaken. 

Since there was no classification suit- 
able for statistical reporting of diseases 
and conditions for which people are hos- 
pitalized, it was necessary for us to con- 


struct one. This naturally took time. But 
we are now in course of publication of 
three volumes—one is out, the second due 
to appear in a few days, and the manu- 
script of the third nearing completion. 
Volume I reports on hospital patients in 
relation to population, age, sex, race, resi- 
dence in various parts of the city, eco- 
nomic status and major disease groups. 
Volume II deals with the work of the 
hospitals with each disease group and car- 
ries a great deal of information about the 
length of stay and the outcome of the 
cases. Volume III will describe the prob- 
lems and techniques of this type of sta- 
tistical enterprise. 

Again I shall not try to report the find- 
ings of this study to you since we can 
supply you with the books most inexpen- 
sively. But I will tell you that every 
hospital insurance scheme in the country 
has purchased the set and that even the 
U. S. Public Health Service has referred 
to it as a “herculean” task, competently 
performed. This was a job that elicited 
devoted committee service from some of 
New York City’s ablest public health and 
medical authorities, as well as good staff 
service. 


THE CHILD CARE SURVEYS 

Last autumn New York City was in 
the throes of agitation about the neglect 
of children by mothers engaged in war 
work and about war-induced juvenile de- 
linquency. There was almost endless dis- 
cussion but very few conclusive fact ma- 
terials. In one breath people talked of 
the vast number of mothers in war indus- 
try and in the next breath deplored the 
absence of war contracts in New York 
City. Having a baby, it sometimes 
seemed, almost qualified a woman as a 
tool and die maker. At the same time 
that theoretical demands for nursery care 
were most pressing, some agencies were 
having declining enrollments. From some 
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of the talk about delinquency one might 
think that no child in New York City had 
ever misbehaved prior to Pearl Harbor. 
In the midst of this flow of conflicting 
evidence, the Mayor’s Committee on the 
War-Time Care of Children asked our 
Bureau to see what could be done to 
clarify the picture. 


We could see no way by which that 
could be done other than through a house- 
to-house investigation. But with two 
million families and no funds, that did 
not seem feasible. Here is a typical first 
class illustration of the value of having 
reliable basic information at hand when 
you need it. Just at the moment when 
we were confronted with this problem, 
the U. S. Census Bureau released figures 
on every inhabited block in New York 
City and on the 347 health areas into 
which the city is divided. And our organ- 
ization published material on the 3,400 
census tracts. This enabled us to select 
blocks which could be quickly and easily 
enumerated to make estimates for the 
neighborhoods surrounding them. 

With the aid of volunteers recruited 
from social agency staffs, including local 
libraries, our Bureau has been able to 
supply the Mayor’s Committee with re- 
ports on Harlem and East Harlem, the 
Lower East Side, Chelsea and Manhat- 
tanville in Manhattan, the Navy Yard in 
Brooklyn, the Tremont district in the 
Bronx, South Jamaica in Queens. Reports 
have just been written on the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area in Brooklyn, the Bloom- 
ingdale area on the upper west side of 
Manhattan and on two neighborhoods in 
Staten Island. More reports on other 
sections of the city are coming through. 

Since these reports are made for the 
Mayor’s Committee, I must refer you to 
it for copies. These represent the first 
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attempt in this community systematically 
to examine the need of families for aux- 
iliary services in raising their children, 
other than public schools, in which the 
families themselves have been consulted. 

Again an interesting by-product em- 
erges—this time a clearer picture of fam- 
ily composition. In our stereotyped 
thinking, when we hear the word “family” 
we are apt to see a father, mother and 
two or three small or middle-sized chil- 
dren. Actually, comparatively few family 
units in New York City conform to that 
pattern. We are apt to forget that fam- 
ilies pass through a cycle, that they begin 
small, get larger, then shrink and finally 
disappear. Our statistics on families have 
seldom given us a basic classification in 
terms of such a cycle, but the figures we 
have gathered will now enable us to 
evolve such a classification. 

I have presumed on your interest as 
librarians, who must classify or be lost, to 
appreciate this type of technical contribu- 
tion, but I also call your attention to the 
fact that this latter business perfectly 
points the moral that, in dealing with so- 
cial statistics, you must know subject mat- 
ter and have common sense. We all know 
these homely truths about the changing 
composition of families but we have not 
brought our common sense to play upon 
our statistical processes in portraying 
them. When we do, we shall have very 
much more useful and revealing figures. 
These, I am sure, will be welcomed by 
librarians who are our star retail mer- 
chants of knowledge and educators of 
adults as well as children. They can help 
to weed out the statistics that deserve de- 
rision and deliver those that genuinely 
satisfy the existing desire of responsible 
citizens for sound materials on which 
wise social planning can be based. 

















A REVIEW OF BASIC SOCIAL INSURANCE 
LITERATURE! 


By HAZEL OHMAN OILLE 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Planning, N. Y. State Division of Commerce, 
Albany, New York 


HEN I received Miss Thurber’s 

V V kind invitation to review the 

basic literature in the social in- 
surance field, I felt that I should not take 
the assignment. First, because I was 
about to leave the field of labor and un- 
employment insurance; secondly, because 
I was no longer to continue as a libra- 
rian; and thirdly, I was leaving my old 
post to take up new duties with another 
agency in the State as of June first. Since 
this meeting was scheduled for June 23, I 
realized how much could happen to our 
social security program in the interim. 
Would I be well enough informed after 
a three-weeks’ lapse? 

Your Chairman held out and suggested 
that I also include a bit about the work 
of my new affiliation, thereby giving this 
talk a two-way purpose: that is, to review 
basic sources of information in the social 
insurance field, and to cover the postwar 
work of an agency which is vigorously 
planning to help alleviate the problem of 
postwar unemployment by aiding private 
enterprise in the State of New York. 
Therefore, I shall first describe some of 
the functions and postwar aims of the 
New York State Division of Commerce. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
DIVISION OF COMMERCE 


Certainly the work is closely allied with 
the problems of our future social security 
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since one of the primary functions of this 
State agency is to help obtain as full and 
as continuous employment as possible for 
the people of the State of New York. It 
is our job to promote and aid business, 
industry and commerce, and to discover 
and improve the advantages which com- 
merce and industry find in our State. 

The Division of Commerce was created 
in 1941 as a result of a recommendation 
by the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industry and Labor Con- 
ditions. In 1942 and 1943, as a result 
of this same Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, the New York State Legislature 
passed unanimously concurrent resolu- 
tions to amend the State Constitution by 
establishing a Department of Commerce. 
The net effect of this Constitutional 
Amendment will be to give the Division 
of Commerce the status of a Department 
in the State. The proposal authorizing 
the establishment of such a Department 
will be submitted to the people of the 
State of New York at the general election 
on November 1943. 


Business, industry and commerce of 
New York State, or of any State, are as 
important to the welfare of the people 
as are labor, social security and agricul- 
tural aspects of our economy. The men 
who are fighting this war to defend 
American ideals and to guarantee a last- 
ing and democratic peace will not be sat- 
isfied to come home to a social and eco- 
nomic order which fails to provide them 
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with adequate standards of living and 
employment security. A nation’s prosper- 
ity depends on men and women being 
employed. People at work are the pro- 
ducing units of national income. The 
primary requisite for a sound and stable 
economic order is, therefore, full employ- 
ment for all who desire it and adequate 
security for all the people. 


Industry no less than the men and 
women seeking employment or re-em- 
ployment will face immediate problems 
of readjustment during the transition 
period. There will be, for example, the 
immediate problem of adjusting war con- 
tracts, so that thousands of plants 
throughout the nation now engaged in 
war production will not have to close 
down at once for lack of orders upon ces- 
sation of war. Again, many employers 
will face a difficult problem in convert- 
ing their plants from wartime to peace- 
time production. There will be for many 
of these employers, moreover, an imme- 
diate question of whether to return to 
their old business production or to de- 
velop new industrial products which the 
technological inventions and changes of 
the war period are making possible. Em- 
ployment opportunities will depend upon 
the prosperity of its industries. There- 
fore, it is a part of our job, and cannot 
be separated from our normal activities, 
to promote and aid business, industry and 
commerce; to study postwar conversion 
problems, both technically and economi- 
cally; to study industrial migratory fac- 
tors and employment trends; to analyze 
and study industries, markets, new 
processes; to aid local groups in com- 
munity planning; to plan and develop an 
effective business information service 
both for the direct assistance of industry 
of the State and for the encouragement 
of industries outside the State to use 
business facilities within the State. 
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I have merely touched on some of the 
economic problems in connection with 
social planning confronting us in the fu- 
ture. Many of these problems are al- 
ready facing us at the moment and the 
work must be done along with our efforts 
in helping to win the war. 

In the postwar period, New York State 
unquestionably will face critical problems 
of competition from other areas. Al- 
though New York remains the most im- 
portant commercial and industrial State, 
its recent development has not kept pace 
with many other regions. No one at this 
stage can outline with certainty all the 
problems and opportunities which will 
exist in the postwar period. However, 
with improved transportation facilities, 
with the development of plastics and al- 
loys, with the expansion in the utilization 
of lighter metals, such as magnesium and 
aluminum, in the production of which 
New York is among the leading States, 
and with the tremendous development of 
other technological improvements as a 
result of the war, there will be many 
challenges to existing industries and many 
opportunities for constructive develop- 
ment to the advantage of the entire State. 

This new Division has been deep in the 
war effort since its inception. It has 
published an Industrial Directory of New 
York State which includes a complete 
listing of manufacturing establishments 
in New York State with five or more em- 
ployees, and a selected list of non-manu- 
facturing establishments. It maintains a 
current inventory of idle plant facilities; 
it has initiated a series of production 
clinics, established a referral system under 
which prime contractors might obtain in- 
formation regarding subcontractors, in- 
augurated a bid invitation service to ac- 
quaint industries of the State with the 
purchasing requirements of the Federal 
government, and it has surveyed the min- 
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eral resources of the State. These are but 
a few of the current activities of the 
Division of Commerce. 


BASIC SOCIAL INSURANCE LITERATURE 


Dr. Burns will undoubtedly define for 
you this afternoon the meaning of social 
insurance as we know it today, and as we 
may know it in the future. The field is a 
broad one, and to cover all of its many 
phases bibliographically would take far 
more time than has been allotted. I shall 
cover, as I have said before, the out- 
standing general background and current 
sources of interest to fact-finders in the 
field—referring you to bibliographies for 
title detail. 


Our economy must provide work for 
all who are able and willing to work but 
for those whose work is interrupted, the 
social insurances must carry much of the 
load of providing adequate income. Un- 
employment, old age, sickness or dis- 
ability from various causes are among 
the emergencies that interrupt the steady 
flow of income. 

I am most familiar with the subject of 
unemployment insurance but, in building 
and working with such a collection as we 
have in New York, one becomes familiar 
with related materials. 

Among the insurances we think of to- 
day as a part of our national scheme of 
social service are unemployment insur- 
ance, old age and survivor’s insurance, 
railroad retirement, railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and health insurance—or shall we use a 
more truly descriptive term, sickness in- 
surance. While some of these categories, 
namely sickness insurance and workmen’s 
compensation are not covered in our pres- 
ent social security program, they should 
be considered in this bibliographical dis- 
cussion, since plans now being formulated 
may well be more inclusive. 
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Prior to 1935 when our Federal Social 
Security Program in the United States 
was enacted, there was a scattered lot of 
information available through a number 
of sources. British and other foreign ex- 
perience was our only source for actual 
operating data based on national schemes. 
Of theory and philosophy there was an 
abundance, various labor organizations 
had studied the needs of our country and 
had submitted countless recommendations, 
as had employer groups, welfare associa- 
tions, research organizations, etc. Many 
proposals had been introduced in Con- 
gress and State Legislatures followed by 
voluminous hearings and reports, unin- 
dexed as usual. 

In New York State alone, in the 15 
years prior to the enactment of the State 
Unemployment Insurance Law in 1935, 
21 bills had been introduced. Pages and 
pages of documentary evidence from vari- 
ous joint legislative committees and Gov- 
ernors’ conferences were published. As- 
pects and views, plans and criticism came 
from the pens of well-known authorities. 
Among those who discussed the American 
problem were Paul H. Douglas, Abraham 
Epstein, Alvin Hansen, Isaac Rubinow 
and Bryce M. Stewart. Sir William 
Beveridge, Ronald C. Davison, Hugh 
Woldenden and E. Wight Bakke contrib- 
uted valuable background materials from 
the British scene, as did the reports of 
various Royal Commissions, Select Com- 
mittees and surveys, particularly The 
New Survey of London Life and Labour. 

It is impossible to go into detail and list 
all authorities or to quote titles. The 
bibliographies prepared in the early stages 
of our American program by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., and 
the New York State Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, in 
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connection with special studies and re- 
ports, are representative of the primary 
and secondary sources then available. 

Valuable contributions during this 
early period were made to the study of 
the social insurances by organizations 
such as the American Federation of 
Labor, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Associated Industries of the 
State of New York, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, International 
Labour Organization, American Associa- 
tion for Social Security, Russell Sage 
Foundation, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and a host of others. Medical and social 
welfare groups, public service agencies, 
(Federal, State and Local) provided, and 
continue to provide, statistical and case 
materials. 

The first nation-wide system of report- 
ing relief statistics was established by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in 1933; then came various other re- 
lief agencies, including the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and National Youth 
Administration. These Federal agencies 
have provided us with basic statistical 
data for a long depression period. Now, 
with census figures, placement, and labor 
statistics and full social security reports, 
a fund of statistical materials is at our 
command. 

The first report of the Committee on 
Economic Security in 1935 traces the final 
course of thinking prior to the Social 
Security Act. This Committee’s final re- 
port submitted to the President of the 
United States in 1937, is a full resumé 
of the history and progress of the pro- 
gram through its preliminary stage and its 
first year of growth. 

The Social Security Board since its in- 
ception has been prolific in the amount of 
literature it has produced covering activi- 
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ties of the different state systems through- 
out the nation. Annual reports, year 
books, statistical reports, special studies, 
press releases, interpretations, decisions, 
etc. have been the means of disseminating 
information to the public in general, 
labor unions, employer organizations, 
private business and research groups, and 
to affiliated agencies. The Board pub- 
lishes from time to time a list of its avail- 
able materials, as well as bibliographies 
covering special interest subjects, sourc- 
ing all publications in the field of social 
security. The biblographical section in 
the Social Security Bulletin, official 
monthly publication of the Social Security 
Board, contains a useful and timely list- 
ing each month of published materials. 
It includes occasionally, special check 
lists, such as annotated lists of State 
Agency Periodicals in the field of employ- 
ment security, showing official State peri- 
odicals covering statistical reports, house 
organs, employer data, employment and 
payroll releases, etc. The Bulletin is the 
only publication that attempts to cover 
these types of sources for all states. 
Some of the State Departments admin- 
istering unemployment insurance, social 
welfare and workmen’s compensation 
laws, maintain libraries and as a rule are 
most willing to render a limited research 
service to other interested groups. Much 
of the information available from the 
states is issued in limited numbers in 
mimeographed form, and for internal use 
only. However, your library and research 
contacts in these agencies should bring to 
you the data required. It is well to men- 
tion here that when you are in need of 
information pertaining to State activities 
you should be specific in your requests 
and justify your need for the information 
in the first writing. I might add here 
that procedural manuals are not gener- 
ally available from these agencies since 
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they are undergoing constant change and 
are for internal use only. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, now 
located in Chicago, also publishes monthly 
and annual reports, as well as special 
studies. There are several commercial 
services, all undoubtedly known to you, 
such as those published by Prentice Hall, 
Commerce Clearing House and Research 
Institute of America. They are invalu- 
able for reference use since they are kept 
up to date on a regular schedule and 
cover, for example, current legislation, 
decisions, rules and regulations on a state 
and nation-wide basis. 

The widely discussed Beveridge Report 
published in the United States late in 
1942 is the basis for the consideration of 
postwar problems in Britain. Since the 
Beveridge Plan will be discussed during 
this Conference, it is unnecessary for me 
to go into further detail other than to say 
that it is a thorough preview of all phases 
of British Social Security, including the 
historical background and presenting a 
plan for future needs. Of interest also 
is the paper on the “Problem of Unem- 
ployment” prepared and published by 
Lever Brothers and Unilever Ltd. It has 
received extensive mention in Great Brit- 
ain as an important supplement to the 
Beveridge Report. 

The New Zealand and Canadian plans 
have been publicized during the past 
months as has the work of the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Secur- 
ity. The April 1942 issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin contains a “Bibliog- 
raphy on War Measures of Foreign 
Countries in Social Insurance and Related 
Fields” and subsequent issues of the Bul- 
letin carry bibliographical notes on foreign 
literature as released. The International 
Labour Review—is also a current guide 
to world-wide Social Security plans— 
publishing summaries, reviews and bibli- 


ographical information. 


The main features of the Canadian 
Plan are discussed by Leonard C. Marsh 
in his Report on Social Security for Can- 
ada prepared for the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction. It is the most 
comprehensive study of the Canadian 
Social Services that has yet appeared. 
This report, along with the report of the 
Advisory Committee or Health Insur- 
ance, presents a series of considerations 
and principles that should be taken into 
account in designing a broad social secur- 
ity system. The Health Insurance Re- 
port contains drafts of Dominion and 
Provincial Bills to establish universal 
sickness insurance and improved health 
services. The Canadian Labour Gazette 
and Canada at War are monthly sources 
of current postwar thinking in Canada. 


Several American proposals have been 
submitted of recent date and undoubt- 
edly there will be more to come before 
a final plan is adopted. I shall only dwell 
on one of them—the most widely dis- 
cussed to date. Whether you think of it 
as a plan or not, it is a veritable source 
book covering public aid in the United 
States. It is the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, entitled 
Security, Work and Relief Policies pub- 
lished in 1942 and prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. Eveline Burns. You are 
all well aware of its existence. I might 
easily have concluded this talk at the very 
beginning by just referring you to its 
contents. The work touches on all phases 
of employment security and the footnotes 
are complete bibliographically. Undoubt- 
edly most of the outstanding primary 
and secondary sources were used in its 
preparation. But it does lack, from the 
fact-finder’s point of view and need, a 
bibliography. It is a great pity that such 
a comprehensive study should have been 
allowed to appear without the necessary 
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documentation, for hundreds of sources 
are cited throughout the volume. 


I spoke of this sorry omission to Dr. 
Burns the other day in Washington. She 
fully realized what the omission means, 
but she stated that it was not possible to 
compile the bibliography due to lack of 
funds and personnel. I am wondering 
now if it would not be possible for the 
Social Science and Insurance Groups to 
collaborate and compile the bibliography 
from the foot notes, and publish it under 
the auspices of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. It would seem to me a most worth- 
while piece of work and one that re- 
searchers in the field would welcome for 
many a year to come. 


Along with the bibliography, a State 
Index could be included—unfortunately 
the otherwise excellent index does not 
include references made to states. This 
is most unfortunate, for no other work to 
date in this field is so comprehensive. 
Without an adequate State index, valuable 
information on State experience is prac- 
tically lost. 
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This is only a suggestion, which might 
be considered by your groups. I am cer- 
tain Dr. Burns would give her whole- 
hearted approval. 

Before I close, I also want to call your 
attention to Chapter XV of this same 
NRPB Report entitled “Administration 
and the Democratic Process.” This sec- 
tion covers the dissemination of informa- 
tion by Federal, State and Local agencies 
in the form of reports to officials and 
official bodies, periodicals and_ special 
studies. It evaluates and describes these 
pertinent materials in far greater detail 
than time here permits. 

In conclusion, may I again stress the 
need for a sound employment security 
program in the United States by quoting 
an excerpt from Governor Dewey’s first 
Message to the New York State Legisla- 
ture in January, 1943. 

“Essential to a successful postwar recon- 
struction is an integrated, soundly-functioning 
social security program. Combined with plan- 
ning for postwar public works and cooperation 
between industry, labor and government, such a 
program is a necessary step in the building of a 
satisfactory society.” 


WHAT CAN THE NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 
DO TO CONSERVE ZINC?! 


By LEWIS S. SOMERS 
Vice-President - Secretary, Imperial Type Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


66 HAT can the newspaper li- 
brary do to conserve zinc?” 
can be answered in very few 


words by simply saying “Don’t hoard.” 
We have all heard that phrase reiterated 
many, many times during the past year. 
To the newspaper librarian that phrase 





1 Paper presented before the Newspaper Group at 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association held in New York, a 
June 22, 1943. 


“don’t hoard” means primarily a refer- 
ence to an excessive accumulation of zinc 
cuts. 

Let us, for the moment, digress and 
think in terms of zinc as a metal rather 
than merely as a reproduction of some 
forgotten incident or face which has had 
momentary front-page news value. In 
past years zinc has sometimes been re- 
ferred to as the forgotten metal but 
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events rising out of the European war 
have changed all this. The unprecedented 
demand for zinc which has gradually de- 
veloped over the past three years has at- 
tracted an unusual amount of attention. 
The outbreak of the war in Europe 
prompted consumers to call for increased 
shipments, but it was the collapse of 
France in June 1940 that marked the 
significant change in the world zinc pic- 
ture. By this time all zinc production in 
continental Europe was under the control 
of the Axis. This resulted in an unex- 
pected call for American zinc from over- 
seas, particularly from the British Em- 
pire, followed by an _ ever-increasing 
demand for the United States defense 
program as well as for the expanding 
production at home of non-defense goods. 
The zinc industry has been doing its ut- 
most to keep pace with the constantly 
changing scene and production of raw 
zinc, Or as it is known to the trade 
“spelter,” has slowly but steadily in- 
creased. 


In addition to this increase of produc- 
tion, the War Production Board has not 
only restricted the use of zinc in many 
lines, but has actually entirely eliminated 
zinc in the production of many civilian 
uses. To enumerate all the uses for zinc 
in defense or war work would require a 
listing of practically all the varied appli- 
cations of zinc in industry. For instance, 
brass contains a substantial proportion of 
zinc and is used for cartridges, shells, 
fuses and many ordnance purposes. In 
addition, zinc is required in certain other 
non-ferrous alloys of aluminum, copper 
and magnesium which are used for pro- 
pellers and propeller shafts, bearings, 
castings, forgings and various aircraft as 
well as shipbuilding applications. In the 
aggregate, these requirements amount to 
many thousands of tons. Similarly zine 
is used for galvanizing or coating iron or 
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steel for rust-proofing. Large quantities 
are needed for barbed-wire, transmission 
equipment, powder containers, fuel cans 
and drums and similar products. Tons 
and tons of zinc-coated Marine hardware 
and millions of feet of galvanized pipe 
are being used in ships, not only for the 
Navy, but for the tremendous expansion 
of our Merchant Marine. Zinc die-cast- 
ings, large and small, are essential ele- 
ments in the assembly of aerial-cameras, 
radio and signal equipment, tractor, truck 
and tank carburetors. Hand-grenades 
that our soldiers are hurling at Axis 
forces use zinc to an important degree. 
Zinc, in sheet form, is indispensable for 
dry batteries, lining of ammunition cases 
and for use as Marine boiler and hull 
plates. In 1939 the production of slab 
zinc in this country was approximately 
558,000 tons. Today it is probably over 
the million ton mark. Thus, within a 
period of four years the zinc industry 
has provided for practically double the 
normal national consumption. 


These facts will give you an idea as 
to why it is tremendously important for 
the newspaper librarian to give the ut- 
most consideration to his or her accumu- 
lation of zinc cuts in the files of the 
library. Every pound of zinc withheld 
from the war effort reduces the amount 
of brass that can be made into shells or 
bombs to win the war. Nothing further 
need be said to stimulate your activity to 
clean out the obsolete cuts in your files. 


Our company has contacted the li- 
brarians of several of the metropolitan 
dailies and though each paper follows a 
somewhat different system in the opera- 
tion of its library, the basic plan is 
very similar. Daily cuts that have any 
possible reprint value are put in envel- 
opes, boxes or convenient containers and 
are kept for not over a maximum of 
ninety days. This means that once a day 
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or once a week at the outside, the proper 
person empties that file and discards to 
the scrap drum all cuts except those that 
obviously will be used at some future 
date. Librarians in all of these news- 
papers have been carefully instructed to 
discard cuts with the greatest freedom. 
A paper proof can always be kept from 
which an emergency engraving can be 
made if the original cut is discarded. 
Today, with the zinc situation as it is 
and with the Military needing more and 
more materials, it is much better that 
we err by discarding a cut into the scrap 
drum than to short-change our Armed 
Forces. Do not operate your files of cuts 
without a definite and exact schedule to 
eliminate all useless zinc once a week, 
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once a month, if you must delay it so 
long, once every quarter. Before the war, 
if you found you were too busy to clean 
out these files, it did not matter. Today 
you must clean out these files with a regu- 
larity that you never before considered 
in the slightest degree necessary. One 
manufacturer of photo engraving zinc has 
developed a special paperboard container 
for scrap cuts. If one of these contain- 
ers is kept in a convenient place in the 
library, discarded cuts can be thrown 
into it and when the container is full, it 
can be returned to the manufacturer for 
credit. This scrap zinc goes immediately 
into a new use. ’ 


As a last word to leave with you, Sink 
the Axis with Zinc!!! 


THE NEWSPAPER LIBRARY AND THE ARMY, 
NAVY AND FE. B. I! 


By WILLIAM ALCOTT 
Boston Globe Library, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE title of this paper perhaps 
; might be better expressed as “Pub- 
licity and the F.B.I.” or “The 
F.B.I. and a Free Press,” or “the Free- 
dom of the Press,” because at the basis 
of all our newspaper library work is the 
material collected in 4 country which en- 
joys a free press, and the F.B.I., the 
Army and Navy intelligence services, are 
able to secure help from newspaper li- 
braries because the sayings and doings of 
fellow citizens are permitted to be pub- 
lished without license or restrictions. 
This thought has come to me in con- 





1 Paper presented before the Newspaper Group at 
the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of Special 
Libraries Association, held in New York, June 
22, 1943. 


templating the course of Adolf Hitler in 
his crusade of burning books, banning 
radio listeners and censoring the press. 
He finds it necessary to organize that vast 
Gestapo force to guard the dictatorship 
against spies and malcontents, with power 
to arrest without a warrant, to hold with- 
out trial, and to imprison or execute 
without trial or public account. The con- 
trast as we have it in the country with 
free speech and free press is to let a man 
be free to talk or write, and the F.B.L 
can go to a newspaper library, or to 
other news sources, and find out much or 
all it wishes to know. 

I do not mean to infer for a moment 
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that the newspaper library is an exclu- 
sive source of current information on 
what all people of our day, or of any age, 
have said or done. The newspaper li- 
brary is only a small part of a newspaper, 
but it holds the key to the record of what 
the newspaper has printed, and technic 
makes the information easily and readily 
available. To go a bit further in recog- 
nition of the newspaper and other great 
informational services which flourish 
under our national policy of a free speech 
and a free press, let me give you some 
figures on the sources of information with 
which America is literally deluged. 

While I am speaking of newspapers, 
here is one figure which represents the 
possibilities of the daily newspaper. From 
the latest figures available, as printed in 
the American Newspaper Directory for 
1943, covering the year 1942, I take the 
figure of 42,385,288. That is the number 
of copies of daily newspapers printed six 
days a week. 

In earlier days, when the American 
family was counted as five, it was cus- 
tomary for some newspapers to estimate 
their readers at five times the number 
of copies actually sold. Today that would 
be eminently untrue, both because the 
family is smaller than it used to be, and 
because, so many individuals buy more 
than one paper a day for themselves. But 
whether it is estimated that only one or 
only two persons on an average read a 
newspaper a day, the total reaches from 
42,385,218 to 84,771,614 every day of the 
year. Nor does this take into considera- 
tion weekly newspapers or magazines. 

The second source of information I 
mention, and which, perhaps, ought to 
have been mentioned first, are the librar- 
ies of America, public and special, but 
notably public in the statistics which I 
quote. The public libraries of America 
today serve about three-fifths of the pop- 


ulation, or in round numbers, about 72 
million people, who have access to the 
books, magazines and newspapers which 
they provide. 

The third great source of information 
is the radio. No one can tell how many 
persons are reached by the radio. Here 
the family, in millions of cases, listens to- 
gether to the radio, and at the present 
time there are 59 million radios in the 
country. Multiply that by two or three 
and there are not enough people in the 
country to supply the total. 

Next comes another vital information 
service—the movie theater, with its news- 
reel and other forms of information. On 
January 1 last, there were 20,196 film 
theaters in the United States, of which 
only 17,728 are operating today. The 
average weekly attendance at the film 
theaters in America last year was 90 mil- 
lion for which $1,193,400,000 was paid 
for admissions. 

The film theaters and the radio com- 
panies use the news which is collected 
either by the radio staffs or by the great 
news gathering associations supplying the 
newspapers, and which is sometimes first 
published by the daily newspaper or is 
first broadcast by radio. The radio makes 
a record of its broadcast, and eventually 
the record is available, but none of these 
informational services will compare with 
the newspaper library in making available 
the printed or spoken word. 

No other organization or source has 
any collection of biographical informa- 
tion, up to the minute in timeliness, and 
in a form so readable, and so classified as 
to be instantly available for the need of 
F.B.I. or other governmental depart- 
ments as has the newspaper library. 
Much of the information sought by the 
government agents is of a character that 
may tend to incriminate the person in- 
volved. But by no means is that the only 
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purpose, and, I am not free to supply 
names or facts given to the F.B.I. 

You will recall that recently Winston 
Churchill remarked that he did not pro- 
pose “to liquidate the British Empire” 
and neither do I intend to reveal the in- 
formation given to them. Having said 
that much, I am free to state that many 
of the calls are for persons who, if they 
do not have a criminal record, are under 
suspicion. 

It may be that The Boston Globe Li- 
brary in no sense differs from the aver- 
age newspaper library in the character of 
its biographical material. However, there 
is this interesting fact about the beginning 
of the Globe Reference Library, which 
emphasizes the importance of the collec- 
tions to the government investigator. 

Back in the middle seventies the Globe 
had two reporters who developed into re- 
markable characters. One was William 
H. Hills, who began writing for the Globe 
in 1875, and after his graduation from 
Harvard in 1880 came on the city staff. 
With two boxes of manila envelopes on 
his desk he started the Globe Reference 
Library, which now occupies four rooms. 
In those boxes of envelopes he clipped 
every bit of biographical material which 
he found in his reading, and soon he was 
made exchange editor, where his possi- 
bilities were largely increased. 

It has always been a surprise to me 
that he did not originate Who’s Who in 
America, for he was a pioneer in many 
literary adventures. As a student he pub- 
lished the first collection of Students’ 
College Songs, in which appeared for the 
first time in print such songs as “My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” “There Is 
a Tavern in the Town,” “Solomon Levi,” 
and many other well known songs. Then 
in association with another Globe man he 
established the Writer, the pioneer maga- 
zine for advice to literary workers. Next 
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came the Writer’s Literary Bureau, which 
was the first bureau in America to read 
manuscripts and to advise their authors 
about placing the manuscript for publica- 
tion. The clippings made by Mr. Hills, 
however, were of eminent literary, pro- 
fessional and scientific persons. 

At the same time the Globe had an- 
other reporter, James P. Frost, who did 
general reporting, including police and 
court work. His interest lay in keeping a 
clipping collection of crooks and crim- 
inals. He also had his two boxes of 
manila envelopes, but the game he sought 
was the background of the people with 
whom he came in contact in the police 
stations and courts. 

In 1887 when the Globe erected the 
highest building on Washington Street, 
a room was set apart for the new depart- 
ment and the word “Library” was painted 
on the door. The two collections of 
Messrs. Hills and Frost formed the 
nucleus of our clipping collection. 

Mr. Frost later in life had the distinc- 
tion of organizing the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association in palmy days of peace, 
and from its members organized a rifle 
team which he led to England. It toured 
Europe, giving exhibitions of sharpshoot- 
ing, often winning over many of the crack 
shots of the Continent. 

One other item regarding the future of 
those clippings of criminals. The library 
began filing biographic clippings in two 
classes, called “straight” and “criminal” 
and that maintained until a reorganiza- 
tion in 1922 threw the whole biographical 
collection into a strict alphabetic list. 
Shortly afterward, the person employed 
to eliminate those filed came to me in 
amazement, and declared, “Mr. Alcott, I 
think the Globe Library must have a 
better collection of material on criminals 
than Police Headquarters.” 


(Continued om page 346) 

















PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
1942-1943 


HIS time last year when I took 

| on the Presidency of S. L. A., I 

did it with many misgivings. I felt 
that the year in prospect, while a chal- 
lenge, would not be a year of accomplish- 
ment. I was convinced that we would 
need all our energies merely to hold our 
ground. How completely wrong I was 
is now evident, for the reports of Chap- 
ters, Groups and Committees to be given 
at this meeting are ample and indisputable 
evidence of a year of great growth and 
great activity. Our Association has more 
members than ever in its history—the 
total as of May 31 being 3,018, not in- 
cluding subscribers to SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 
Including subscribers to SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES, the total is 3,264. Our membership 
now has 2 Life, 367 Institutional, 1,638 
Active and 1,101 Associate. The increase 
in Institutional and Active membership 
has been more than gratifying. 

During the year your President has 
visited the Boston, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Illinois and 
Greater St. Louis Chapters. It was a 
privilege and an inspiration to see these 
Chapters in action, to visit some of the 
libraries and to become acquainted with 
the individual members. These Chapter 
visits I shall recall as the high spot of the 
Presidency. As President, I attended the 
War Institute held in Chicago in Febru- 
ary, and the Council meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. I also repre- 
sented S. L. A. at the meeting of the 
Council of National Library Associations, 
as well as representing you on the Joint 
Committee for Restoration of Overseas 
Libraries, appointed by the Council. 

As you know, we were all greatly con- 
cerned with the war-time problems in- 





volving the discontinuance of some Gov- 
ernment documents and the curtailment 
in the distribution of others. Early in 
the Spring, your President was asked to 
attend a meeting of the Sub-Committee 
on Essential Publishing and Distribution. 
This meeting was held in Washington 
and was an enlightening experience. For 
the first time we were aware of the prob- 
lems involved fom the standpoint of Gov- 
ernment Bureaus. Tentative plans for 
working with the Sub-Committee were 
evolved. They included a central regis- 
tration of all Government documents and 
releases and a possible weekly check list 
of these documents and releases. At the 
request of this Committee your President 
prepared for OWI and the Office of 
Education, a mailing list arranged by 
state and city of all the libraries repre- 
sented in our membership, excluding pub- 
lic libraries, but including special depart- 
ments of both public and university li- 
braries. As a further aid in the distribu- 
tion of these documents, your President 
starred one library in each large city to 
be the custodian for documents of which 
there were not enough copies for com- 
plete distribution. The type of library 
was also indicated as a guide for distri- 
bution, i. e. Public Utility, Financial, etc. 
These preferred libraries will be requested 
to allow all other libraries the use of these 
scarce items. 

Your President has also spent consid- 
erable time in discussing and planning the 
installations of new libraries in various 
organizations and in advising on the best 
subject headings for different types of 
vertical file materials. 

Early in the Fall, your President wrote 
letters to aeronautical manufacturing 
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companies and to air transport companies 
suggesting that they give consideration at 
this time to the formation of libraries. 
These suggestions were well received as 
evidenced by the replies, and you are all 
aware that during the year many aero- 
nautical firms have installed libraries and 
that an §.L.A. Transportation Group 
has been formed with stimulus from the 
aeronautical librarians. From June 1942 
to May 31, 1943, 39 new libraries were 
organized, many of which were aero- 
nautical and technical. 


To all the Chapters, Groups and Com- 
mittees and individual members of 
Groups and Committees, your President 
extends her gratitude and high praise for 
the contributions made to the profession 
during the year. That they have been 
active in making an outstanding profes- 
sional contribution is to be applauded, 
especially as practically none of our 
members has escaped depleted staffs and 
an extra burden of work. You have all 
worked under a handicap as your imme- 
diate problems of carrying on under war 
conditions must have given you great con- 
cern and worry. That you accepted the 
challenge and found time for the Asso- 
ciation is ample proof that you have a 
real interest in promoting special libra- 
rianship. 


It is my pleasure to report that the 
year has seen a new Chapter with 20 
members added: Minnesota. The im- 
petus for this Chapter came from libra- 
rians themselves, and was organized prac- 
tically over night. Although the war has 
postponed the organization of a contem- 
plated New Orleans Chapter, word comes 
from our Chapter Liaison Officer of the 
possibility of the formation of a Sacra- 
mento Chapter later in the year. Two 
new groups, ADVERTISING and TRANS- 
PORTATION, have been organized since last 
June. 
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CHAPTERS, GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 

It is a great temptation to bask in the 
reflected accomplishments of our Chap- 
ters, Groups and Committees by reviewing 
some of the highlights of their activities, 
but you will hear their reports as made by 
the chairman and thus be able to judge 
for yourselves why S. L. A. is a going 
concern. These are our working members, 
they sponsor and carry through projects, 
Without this excellent volunteer coopera- 
tion by them, our Association would not 
progress. At that, these workers repre- 
sent but a small percentage of our total 
membership. Think what we could ac- 
complish with more of our members con- 
tributing in our Chapters, Groups and 
Committees. 


PUBLICATIONS GOVERNING BOARD 


The Association owes, and I extend, 
many thanks to the Publications Govern- 
ing Board under the Chairmanship of 
Rebecca Rankin. Its judgment in decid- 
ing to devote its energies to publishing 
short working tools, at small expense, 
and with quick sales turnover has proven 
sound. All the 1943 publications have 
enjoyed good sales, with some editions 
already nearing exhaustion, and with 
practically no advertising. 

Special thanks to Miss Rankin’s New 
York Volunteer Committee of 20 New 
York and New Jersey members who did 
preliminary editing on some 1,000 forms 
for libraries to be included in S. L. R. 
volumes II, III, IV. This was a grand 
piece of volunteer work and saved the 
Association a great deal of money. These 
volumes are now at final editorial stage. 
Deficit on Volume I has been reduced to 
$600, and we have every hope of wiping 
it out entirely. 

As this is written a large order for the 
Aeronautical Reference Library has been 
entered. This is from the Army and will 
necessitate another printing. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND T. B. R. I. 


My thanks are extended to Alma 
Mitchill who has planned and carried 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES through a very suc- 
cessful year. Miss Mitchill has main- 
tained high professional standards for the 
magazine, has provided our members with 
definitely worthwhile articles, and: has 
succeeded in keeping cost within budgets. 

The Technical Book Review Index has 
had a large increase in subscriptions— 
several hundred in fact. The exact num- 
ber cannot be published as most of these 
were for the U. S. Army air corps libra- 
ries. It has also maintained its excellent 
editorial quality under its editorial com- 
mittee, located in Pittsburgh. When John 
Harrington, who so ably edited the Index 
entered the Armed Services, he was re- 
placed by Miss Julia Wallace. 


MEMBERSHIP 


As mentioned earlier in this report, our 
membership has been greatly increased 
during the year. Appreciation for this 
increase goes to the Chairman of our 
Membership campaign, the Chapters, 
Groups and to our Employment Service. 

For your information membership re- 
quests came in by the dozen just prior to 
this Convention and too late to be tabu- 
lated. Evidently the wish to attend this 
Conference was a stimulus. Nearly all 
chapters showed increases in paid-up 
memberships. Although a few showed 
slight losses in membership during the 
year and some a loss in percentage of 
paid-up members. 


FINANCES 


Our finances are in a healthy state. Our 
audited report as of end of year shows 
a gain in assets of some $4,200 as com- 
pared with the same period last year and 
our Reserve Fund now stands at $4,100. 
Our operating expenses for 1943 were 
$1,000 less than the preceding year. 





Your Finance Committee with Walter 
Hausdorfer as Chairman has done a 
splendid job this year. A double entry 
bookkeeping system has been installed, 
greatly simplifying this operation. A bal- 
ance sheet for financial reports has been 
set up which actually shows our true 
financial picture. A cost system for pub- 
lications has likewise been _ installed, 
whereby for the first time we shall know 
cost of editing, cost of selling, cost of 
printing and net profits on all publica- 
tions. My thanks go to Mr. Hausdorfer 


‘ for the hours he spent setting up an ade- 


quate accounting system. 

My appreciation is also extended to our 
Headquarters Staff. I cannot recommend 
its members too highly. It has been my 
good fortune to be able, as most Presi- 
dents have not, to work very closely with 
them. Their cooperation, loyalty and in- 
terest in S. L. A. has been a large factor 
in its progress, and all chairmen have re- 
ported prompt and efficient attention to 
their requests. It has been gratifying to 
receive many letters of commendation 
from firms and employers who have had 
contact with them. 

The reports of the Secretary and Ad- 
vertising Manager will show what ex- 
cellent progress has been made through 
the work of the Headquarters office. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


I wish to thank the members of the 
Executive Board who have so staunchly 
supported our Association during the 
year, and who have responded so nobly 
to calls to meetings and who have given 
of their best to S. L. A. A better or 
more interested Executive Board would 
be hard to find. It has been a pleasure 
to meet and advise with them. 

To the Incoming Board and to the 
members, I should like to make some 
recommendations. 
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1. To the Finance Committee and 
Executive Board, I suggest that the $200 
travel budget be increased to double this 
amount. The reasons for this are: The 
presiding officer should visit as many 
Chapters as possible—this is good for the 
Chapters and especially good for a Presi- 
dent. A large percentage of the mem- 
bers who do not attend the annual meet- 
ings need contact with and stimulation 
from the national organization. Also, 
S. L. A. has reached a point where it is 
necessary and advisable as well as advan- 
tageous for its officers or representatives 
to be able to take part in activities of the 
Association in related fields and these 
activities are apt to involve traveling ex- 
pense. In the past, the organizations 
that we represent have been generous in 
supplying funds for part of these activi- 
ties, but in these times all of us are reluc- 
tant to impose additional expense for 
S. L. A. activities on them. 


2. I further recommend that a sub- 
stantial additional amount be added to 
the $900 promotion fund (now almost 
intact). This should be given consider- 
ation by the Finance Committee in its 
1944 budget. It is also most important 
that the Association Headquarters office 
have additional personnel, so that the 
Secretary and Advertising Manager can 
be freed from routine work and be able 
to devote more time to the income pro- 
ducing end of our affairs, i. e. advertis- 
ing, employment and sales promotion for 
our publications. 


Through the Sccretary’s efforts many 
new Institutional and Active members 
have been added during the year and ad- 
vertising revenue has been maintained in 
spite of reduced advertising appropriation 
in our particular markets. There should 
be some one at headquarters who could 
see publications through the press, con- 
fer with printers, read copy and generally 
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speed up our publications, as well as re- 
lieve our volunteer compilers, authors and 
Publications Committee. 


If our Association is to keep the pace 
it has set, we should not continue to lean 
so heavily on our overworked members. 
Right now there is an urgent need fora 
detailed manual on administration and 
organization of special libraries, to be used 
by firms considering library installations. 
This should be in the form of loose-leaf 
multicopied folders (not unlike sales- 
men’s sample kits) and be attractively 
presented with samples of catalog cards, 
subject headings, magazine routings, sug- 
gestions for organizing and filing various 
types of releases, etc. The basic material 
should present a picture of the best tech- 
niques now used, and then streamlined 
to fit specific types of organizations. Your 
President has presented two such plans 
during the year and they really take time 
to produce. Also this need is emphasized 
by the waiting lists for the staff manuals 
on file at headquarters. These manuals 
were in continuous demand throughout 
the year, and were never available for 
immediate use at Headquarters Office. 
Most of these are for financial libraries, 
whereas many requests were for technical 
library manuals. 


I should like to recommend a special 
promotional fund so that we might call on 
the specialists in our membership for help 
without expense to them. For instance, 
when advice or conference is requested 
for a technical or public administration 
installation, we could send an expert in 
case there was not such a member in that 
particular city or town. 

3. Your President would also recom- 
mend to the incoming Executive Board 
and to the S. L. A. members for con- 
sideration, the establishment of a “Cen- 
tral Pick-Up Office,” located in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of supplying our 
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member libraries with Government ma- 
terial. This office should be self-support- 
ing and financed on a pro rata basis by 
those libraries needing Government ma- 
terial promptly. A check-up reveals that 
one library maintains such a service for 
just its own use at an approximate cost 
of $300 per month (this includes service, 
postage and cost of publications). A 
skeleton outline of costs for such a service 
has been worked out and it is recom- 
mended that a census be taken to find out 
how many libraries would use this serv- 
ice. The cost for such prompt service 
would be relatively small if enough libra- 
ries signed up for it. It is possible that 
large public and university libraries not 
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members of S. L. A. would be interested 
in such a service. 

In closing I want to say with all sin- 
cerity that being President of S. L. A. 
has been a valuable, pleasant and stimu- 
lating experience and I have enjoyed 
every minute of it. Again my deepest 
gratitude, admiration and thanks to all 
our working members, who by their keen 
interest in special librarianship, and their 
valuable contributions to S. L. A. activi- 
ties have done so much to promote and 
strengthen our position in the library 
world. We should now bend all our best 
thinking on long range planning so that 
we may take our rightful place in the 
postwar effort. 

ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY, TREASURER, 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AND EDITORS 


SECRETARY 


HE Secretary always realizes that the 

major portion of her time is taken up 

' with the Placement Service, but not un- 
til she totalled up the figures for the 
number of positions open and those filled dur- 
ing the past year did she realize the growth of 
the placement work. From July 1, 1942 to June 
21, 1943 a total of 371 vacancies was received, 
of which 221 have been filled to date, including 
11 placements through the Employment Chair- 
man of the Illinois Chapter, 9 in Washington, 
D. C., 8 in Boston, 6 in Pittsburgh, 5 in Mon- 
treal, 4 in San Francisco, 3 in Philadelphia, 3 
in Southern California, and one each from the 
Cincinnati, Connecticut and Michigan Chapter 
Employment Chairmen. This shows an interest- 
ing picture of employment activity throughout 
the country and Canada as some Chapters re- 
ported no openings and no placements. New 
York is the leading center for employment, 
with Illinois second and Washington, D. C., 
third. The figures show an increase of from 


nearly 50 per cent of the vacancies filled to 
60 per cent—an exceptional average for place- 
ment work. 

To carry on this Service the Secretary has 
conducted 577 interviews during the past year, 
received 923 incoming telephone calls about em- 
ployment, and made 505 outgoing calls. She 
wrote 2,058 letters and spent over 740 hours of 
her time in this work. The Placement Service 
continues to be an excellent source of attracting 
new Active members to S. L. A., as Active 
membership is requested of all persons wishing 
to use the Service; an exception being made 
only for students and unemployed librarians. 
The latter two groups are enrolled with the 
understanding that they become Active members 
if placed, to help cover the costs involved. 

The Placement Service alone accounted for 
229 new Active members during the past year, 
plus 2 Institutional, 16 Associate, and 34 As- 
sociate members transferred to Active—a total 
revenue of approximately $1,200. 

The Secretary had most gratifying results 
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from her visits to the library schools of Colum- 
bia University, New Jersey College for Women 
and Simmons College, as 8 of the 1943 graduat- 
ing classes have been placed through her efforts 
—5 from Columbia, 2 from New Jersey and 1 
from Pratt; and 1 from Swarthmore College 
who did not have library school training but 
had student library experience. Salaries for 
these beginners ran from $1,400 to $2,000—con- 
siderably higher than starting salaries offered 
a year ago. Salaries for experienced librarians 
have run from $1,600 to $4,000, and the Secre- 
tary is glad to report that she has increased in- 
dividual salaries by as much as $1,400 a year. 
A great shortage of technical and chemical li- 
brarians still prevails, with more openings than 
can be filled. 


A Colonel from the Air Corps, an executive 
from a California aviation company, a Major 
from the Army, plus camp librarians and in- 
dustrial executives have used the Executive Of- 
fice for interviewing applicants for their li- 
braries during the past year and all expressed 
themselves as gratified with the speed and ef- 
ficiency with which prospective candidates were 
presented. That the Placement Service of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association is securing a national 
reputation is proven by the fact that long dis- 
tance calls have been received from Pittsburgh, 
Easton, Wilmington and other distant points 
asking for recommendations for positions open. 
Many firms that did not know of the Associa- 
tion previously have become interested and taken 
out Institutional or Active memberships for 
their librarians because of the Placement 
Service. 


While the Placement Service continues to be 
a source of satisfaction, the Duplicate Ex- 
change Service becomes more of a problem 
each month. The income of $182 from 91 sub- 
scriptions at $2 a year does not cover the cost 
of preparing 300 copies an issue for subscribers 
and 180 Institutional members who have re- 
quested the lists gratis. Even though a cam- 
paign was put on last fall to try to secure addi- 
tional subscriptions from the membership, the 
number of subscribers was raised by only 25. 
Thus the Association is spending some $20 a 
list to circulate it to only 300 members out of 
3,000 who are interested enough to request it. 


Many Chapters have their own duplicate ex- 
change lists, thus taking away the interest of 
several hundred members from the national 
list. Many subscribers continue to want periodi- 
cals to be listed, but as this would double the 
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cost, due to the added time necessary to list them, 
plus paper, ink and stencils, it has not been 
found advisable to do so. Instead, a list of 
available periodicals has been kept at the Execy- 
tive Office with a very small percentage of them 
ever claimed. Libraries wanting material not 
appearing on the lists or in the periodicals file 
can always send in their “wants” for listing in 
the Want List which accompanies each issue of 
the Duplicate Exchange. Since some material 
sent in for listing is material which could be 
secured free of charge directly from the pub- 
lishers and, therefore, is not claimed, and since 
a large percentage of two people’s time has to 
be devoted monthly to these lists (except July 
and August when no lists are issued), the Sec- 
retary feels strongly that consideration must 
be given to the question of continuing the lists 
at the end of 1943. 


Technical and  areonautical classification 
schemes have had a constant waiting list of 
borrowers, as do the staff manuals. A total of 
148 classification schemes and 28 manuals have 
been loaned since July 1, 1942. These have 
been a source of introducing S. L. A. to many 
new prospective members and newly organized 
libraries find them most helpful. 


The Secretary wishes to report that the trans- 
fer of the records to a double entry system 
of bookkeeping has now been completed and the 
present quarterly statement drawn up by Mr. 
Walter Hausdorfer, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, shows a clearer picture of S. L. A. 
income and disbursements. It is now possible 
to determine the exact amount of assets and 
liabilites at any given time and to render 
monthly statements to firms which purchase a 
number of S. L. A. publications. 


When President Cavanaugh, was unable to 
find an appointee for Group Liaison Officer 
during the past year, the Secretary, at her re- 
quest, issued a Group bulletin in March to all 
Group Chairmen to inform them of the projects 
and activities of the various active Groups. 


All S. L. A. publications are selling very well 
even though the Secretary has not been able 
to devote any time to special sales campaigns 
other than the usual advertisements in SPECIAL 
Lipraries, The Library Journal, and The In- 
dustrial Arts Index and arrange for reviews in 
selected newspapers and periodicals. Contribu- 
tions toward a Special Library Glossary, issued 
in mimeograph form in January, has sold 247 
copies to date, with a profit of $38.91, necessitat- 
ing a re-run. An Index to American Petroleum 
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Statistics mineographed in March, has shown 
good sale with 93 copies sold to date for a profit 
of $2.67. War Subject Headings for Informa- 
tion Files was printed in revised edition in April 
and has already shown a great demand. To date 
132 copies have been sold, nearly covering the 
cost of printing. The latest publication An 
Aeronautical Reference Library, released in 
May, has had an outstanding sale to public 
and college libraries, air corps training centers, 
war departments, etc., of 109 copies to date, 
securing a profit of $13.27. Luckily it was pos- 
sible to have the plates held. Since only about 
100 copies remain from the first printing of 500, 
additional copies will soon be ordered. 


Although the Secretary endeavors to have all 
correspondence answered within 24 hours, she 
would like to ask the indulgence of S. L. A. 
members for any delay during the past month 
as the Executive Office Staff was depleted due 
to illness. Miss Rachel Di Rico has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Marcia Gronim, who 
resigned July 5 to attend college full time. For 
two years she has been attending the evening 
session at Hunter College. 


In closing, the Secretary wishes to express 
her appreciation of the help and understanding 
she has received from the President, Miss 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, who is never too busy 
to give her assistance to problems at the Execu- 
tive Office and who has devoted an extraordi- 
nary amount of time to Association work. She 
is also appreciative of the efforts of both Miss 
Harriet Barth and Miss Marcia Gronim, 
who have worked long and hard during the 
past year under a great deal of pressure, putting 
in a number of hours of overtime work. 

KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS 


‘TREASURER 

Since a detailed report of the Association’s 
finances is available to any member wishing to 
examine it, this will present only the high- 
lights of our financial picture. 

The audited report shows that during 1942, 
our total income was $26,426.85. Our expendi- 
tures were $22,241.74, leaving a net income of 
$4,185.11. 

For the period January 1-May 31, 1943, our 
income was as follows: 

I $13,940.23 
Publications ....00.0..0.0...c.- 11,145.20 
92.22 


Total Income .................... $25,177.65 
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Total operating expenses for the same period 
were $9,912.90. 

Our special funds (including Student Loan 
and Reserve) totaled $5,247.40, as of May 31, 
1943. 

Our bank balance with the National City 
Bank of New York, as of May 31, 1943, was 
$26,286.57. 

Jean Norcross 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

The advertising revenue in Special LipRARIES 
for the past year has more than exceeded expec- 
tations, with a total income for the ten issues, 
starting with the July-August, 1942 issue 
through that for May-June, 1943, of $2,987. 
During the past year one new ten-time contract 
for a page at $300; one for a quarter-page at 
$100; two eighth pages at $120; and two half- 
pages for three times, each amounting to $132, 
were secured. New one-time ads included 12 
full pages, nine half pages, 13 quarter pages, and 
9 eighth pages for a total of $940. 

The financial statement for the first five months 
of 1943 shows a total of $1,263.14 received from 
advertising in Spectra, Lipraries for the Janu- 
ary, February, March and April issues—over 
half the year’s budget of $2,250 in the first four 
issues for 1943. Advertising revenue by months 
for 1943 is: 


fossa $276. 
CUMINEN 2. oc 307. 
[2 eT CLS Bee eS hey 298. 
Pe MM a, Spee hee ae 309. 


The May-June issue, being a Convention is- 
sue, gave the Advertising Manager an excellent 
opportunity for increased advertising. She re- 
ceived permission from the President to in- 
crease the magazine by the number of pages of 
extra advertising secured, as only ten pages can 
be devoted to advertising in each issue. The 
President and Advertising Manager agreed it 
would be splendid to reach a high of $500 in 
revenue in this issue so the Advertising Man- 
ager put on an intensive campaign. The result 
was a total of 18% pages of advertising in the 
May-June issue with a total revenue of $606 
and an increase of 8 additional pages. 

The total revenue for the first five issues of 
1943 is $1,796, as compared with $1,386 in the 
same period in 1942—an increase of nearly $400. 
If the present trend continues for the rest of 
1943, the Advertising Manager is confident she 
can well surpass her previous records of ad- 
vertising revenue in the past three years. 

KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1942 


Operating Statement 




















RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS 
Dues $15,011.45 I ssiasiniitiniistisenctniinnlonstona $ 2,901.76 
Special Libraries Operating Expenses .................... 2,780.25 
Subscriptions —.................. $1,074.39 Eo iA RE REE es 5,157.22 
Ss, NE 245.71 a Sa a oe eae 54.26 
Advertising ........................ 2,369.49 SUS LE ee tae eer ete: 144.00 
a 15.77 a ee ene eee 149.22 
—_——— Special Libraries .......................... 3,965.33 
ee 3,705.36 Aner ene age Bc esceet, Saeaptsech hes on 
Publicati Technical Bk. Rev. Index............ 5759.20 
— Tel HS aS 6,369.83 Reserve Fund®? ooo... 803.00 
a ineiiammanttat hss 274 66 S. L. A. Student Loan Fund8.... 300.00 
Ate ala 54.50 Convention... .-eeeeeeesseeseesseeee 342.72 
Miscellaneous!:2 Cy SE Pe 122.69 Misc. sihgpikieak demaautebindieenspeerubssicadccaeue wes 265.38 
SE SE ee ra 6,771.68 
Technical Bk. Rev. Index 
Subscriptions ...................... 3,029.00 
Misc. and Sales ................ 130.83 
SII Siscnsiipinincivinines 125.00 
NE ee 8 3,284.83 
Duplicate Exchange ............ 121.75 
Reserve Fund and Int.5........ 96.01 
S. L. A. Student Loan Fund 
i, 365.00 
ee 13.42 
Se 378.42 
NMI cnc ececcceons 706.25 
___ Ria ae 301.08 
| See $30,376.83 OS SS Se eee Pe $23,344.74 
Cash Balances and Operating Surplus 
(Less Prepayments for 1943) 
Surplus Cash Balance Surplus 
12/31/41 12/31/42 12/31/42 
General Operations (Inc. Convention) ...............--..c0--.0.0- $ 4,577.23 9,299.64 $ 6,702.14 
Publications (Incl. Spec. Libs., T. B. R. 1.) .ceccesccscsssseee 1,999.41 7,382.52 3,369.63 
Student Loan Fund —0000.0 783.76 862.18 862.18 
Reserve Fund Int. in Checking Account................0......... 9.10 
$ 7,369.50 $17,544.34 $10,933.95 
Bonds: Reserve Fund ...........................-. 2,879.53 3,682.53 3,682.53 
Due from Chapters and Groups 202020.00.0..0.0...cscescssececeseeeeeee 117.34 
Due to Student Loan Fund 220... eeccceceoeeeeeee 725.00 660.00 660.00 
. |... ee ae 4,185.11 
$15,276.48 $21,886.87 $15,276.48 
1Includes refund of loan to Science-Technology group -..........-.-c:ccc-cececeecesescseceesseeseveececerereeees $ 17.34 
Includes refund of loan to San Francisco Bay Region Chapter...........-.....-.cscc0c----ccecesee-- 00.00 
%Includes refund of loan to Margaret .A. Downey (Student Loan Fund).......................... 350.00 
“Includes refund of loan to Lee Ash, Jr. (Student Loan Fund) .....02.0....0..ccsccccecececeeesese-es 15.00 
SIncludes gift by wid wer vf Chapter of $50.00 War Savings Bond to Reserve Fund.... 37.00 
* Purchase of $900 U. S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F.................-....--cceeeeeeceeeeeeees - 666.00 
' Purchase of $125 U. ‘a 2 rN Savings Bonds, _ . ». '% 2a eae 92.50 
* Purchase of $7.50 a I a 1 a vasemsbecbbunabensonnee 7.50 
* Purchase of $50 U. S. War Savings Bonds, Defense Series F......................cc-ecseeceeeceeeeeeso* 37.00 
(Received as Gift from New Jersey Chapter) 
SLoan to Mildred Kumer, Detroit, Michigan 300.00 
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Eprror oF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Another year for Sprecrar Lisraries has 
rolled around and during that time its Editor 
has endeavored to devote considerable space 
in the magazine to the war effort. Articles have 
been chosen with that in mind and if it has 
seemed that Group interests have been lacking, 
it is because it was felt that papers of general 
interest during this period of national crisis 
were the more important. 


Starting with the January 1943 issue, SpecIAL 
LipraRiEs changed printers and the magazine is 
now being printed in Newark, N. J., by the 
Pandick Press. This arrangement is much more 
convenient as it eliminates constant correspond- 
ence, telephone calls and telegrams between 
Baltimore and the Editor’s office. With this new 
arrangement it is now possible to have the maga- 
zine appear on schedule. 

Several outstanding articles have appeared in 
the magazine during the year. First and fore- 
most is the series of “Microfilm Reading Ma- 
chines,” by Dorothy Hale Litchfield and Mary 
Angela Bennett. The final article in this series 
will appear in an early fall issue. Many com- 
ments and letters of appreciation have been re- 
ceived not only by the authors but also by the 
Editor. These articles are copyrighted, and I 
believe it is the intention of Miss Litchfield 
and Dr. Bennett to publish the series in book 
form when they are completed in the magazine. 
Reprints are available from the authors. 

Other articles of note have been “Index Num- 
bers, New and Revised,” by Mary Ethel Jame- 
son, a revision of a paper appearing in the 
S. L. A. Financial Group Bulletin for February 
1942; “American Labor Publications in the Li- 
brary—Some Special Problems,” by Elmer M. 
Grieder, reprints of which are available at 10 
cents per copy; “The Womanpower Problem in 
the Arsenal of Democracy,” by Helen Baker; 
and “Publicity for the Special Library,” by 
Lucy O. Lewton. The July, August, September 
and October 1942 issues were devoted to pro- 
ceedings reports and papers. In February of this 
year the Editor wrote to a number of librarians 
asking if the war had forced them to adopt a 
more simplified library technique because of in- 
creased work and depleted staffs, and if so to 
describe them. It was the intention at that time 
to devote an early issue to a summary of the 
replies. Unfortunately this has been delayed due 
to lack of space, but they will appear in the 
fall. However, one article dealing with the sub- 
ject was printed in the April issue, “The War 


and Cataloging,” by Katherine Uehlin. In the 
February issue, the first of a series on “Evaluat- 
ing Library Procedures and Services” appeared. 
This was prepared by Marcella Hasselberg be- 
fore she resigned as Librarian of the Curtis 
Publishing Company in Philadelphia and it dis- 
cussed the “Coordination of Branch Office and 
Home Office Libraries.” A reply by Doris C. 
Binckley, Librarian of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company to Miss Hasselberg’s article will be 
found in the May-June issue. Other papers in 
this series are in the process of preparation and 
will appear in the magazine from time to time. 
It is the hope of both Elma Evans, Methods 
Committee Chairman, and the Editor that com- 
ments on them will be sent the Editor for inclu- 
sion in the magazine. 


At the meeting of the Executive Board and 
Advisory Council held last October it was sug- 
gested by several members that the column de- 
voted to “Forecasts of Forthcoming Books” be 
discontinued since in their opinion the informa- 
tion contained therein was available elsewhere. 
However, before complying with this request 
the Editor in the November issue of the maga- 
zine gave notice to its readers that the column 
would be abolished beginning with January 1943 
unless enough demands for it warranted its con- 
tinuance. The number of responses was sur- 
prising and the result was the continuance of 
the column. In fact one new active membership 
was due to this list of new publications. 


When Margaret Kehl resigned as Department 
Editor of “Events and Publications” the Editor 
took over the compilation of this column. She 
wishes to take this opportunity to thank those 
who are sending in items for it and to say that 
contributions to the Department are always ap- 
preciated. 


Many suggestions and comments cross the 
Editor’s desk, all of which are given considera- 
tion and if possible adopted. The splendid co- 
operation received from everyone has made the 
Editor’s job a particularly enjoyable one and 
the extra work involved is often overlooked 
when a letter is received containing a sentiment 
like this, “May I take this opportunity of tell- 
ing you how helpful and enjoyable I find 
SpecrAL Liprarigs? I think it is way ahead 
of any other library journal.” 

I also wish to express my appreciation of the 
excellent proof-reading jobs which Jean 
Macalister and Bettina Peterson are doing on 
each issue and to those members of my own 
staff who “are a constant help in time of need.” 
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And last but not least my fullest appreciation 
is extended to our efficient National Secretary, 
Mrs. Stebbins, who is never too busy to lend a 
hand. 

Atma C. MitcH IL. 


Eprtor oF “Special LipRARIAN PAGE” in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, AND oF 
S. L. A. REPRESENTATIVE TO 
H. W. Wiison Company 

During the year the following articles have 
appeared on the “Special Librarian Page” in the 
Wilson Bulletin. “The Cleveland War and In- 
formation Center As It Is Today”, by Rose L. 
Vormelker ; “War Information in an Insurance 
Library”, by Pat Kleiman; “The Camouflage 
Collection at the Library of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia”, by Walter A. R. Pertuck, 
and “The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
Library; a Special Library Covering All 
Phases of Child Welfare”, by Mrs. Mary Waldo 
Taylor. 

Miss Marie Loizeaux, Editor of the Bulletin, 
published in the June issue a full-length article 
which was first submitted for the SLA page, 
about a unique special library belonging to the 
periodical of the racing field, The Blood-Horse. 
We also have on hand for next year an article 
on the internationally known petroleum collec- 
tion in the Technical Department of the Tulsa 
Public Library, written by Mr. Bradford A. 
Osborne, author of SLA’s new publication, An 


[July-August 


Index to American Petroleum Statistics, 

Miss Loizeaux has an interesting plan for next 
year, that of having a theme for each issue of 
the Bulletin, to which articles should conform, 
I recommend to my successor that we fit the 
“Special Librarian Page” to this policy. 

I have enjoyed my association with Miss 
Loizeaux, and the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wilson, Miss Edith Phelps, 
Secretary of the ‘Company, and other members 
of the staff whom I met when I visited H. W. 
Wilson Company as SLA Representative. Mr. 
Wilson and his staff were most cordial and ex- 
pressed a wish to be kept informed of ways in 
which the Wilson publications may be made in- 
creasingly useful to special library users. At 
that time I turned over to Miss Phelps the 
findings of the survey which Mary McLean had 
made for the benefit of the H. W. Wilson 
Company of SLA members’ use of the Jn- 
dustrial Arts Index. At Miss Phelps’ request, I 
wrote to the only librarian who had specifically 
criticized the Index’s subject headings as in- 
adequate, and asked her to discuss in more detail 
with Miss Phelps her difficulties for the mutual 
benefit of the Wilson Company and subscribers. 

Mr. Wilson also discussed with me his wish 
that there might be a history of the Special 
Libraries Association written, with particular 
emphasis on its beginnings under John Cotton 
Dana’s leadership. 

MARGARET BONNELL 


The Budget Bureau Library 


(Continued from page 286) 


in the course of the Bureau’s routine op- 
erations provide a veritable storehouse of 
such information. 

These are but a few of the devices we 
have employed to solve our problem of 
handling an increased reference load with 
a small staff. The constantly growing 
demand for library materials and service 
is evidence that we are performing a val- 
uable function. It confirms my opinion 
that, as librarians, we are in an especially 
favored position to contribute signifi- 


cantly to the war effort, for contained 
within the materials which we handle 
every day are the potentials of victory. 
The weapons have been forged. They 
only require intelligent marshalling from 
the pages of the books, documents and 
professional journals that fill our library 
shelves. We have the privilege of pro- 
viding the information by means of which 
important decisions are made. Our skill 
can implement success; our lack of it 
can cause costly delay. 
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BY-LAWS OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
AS AMENDED AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 24, 1943 


BY-LAW IV 
Committees 

Section 1. Standing: Delete entire section and 
substitute : 

Section 1. Standing Committees. Standing 
Committees shall be appointed to consider mat- 
ters of the Association which require some con- 
tinuity of attention and members. Members of 
all Standing Committees shall be appointed for 
overlapping terms of two years each, and may 
be reappointed for a second or third consecutive 
term but not for a fourth. On the first appoint- 
ments following the adoption of this By-Law, 
the Executive Board shall designate the length 
of the terms of appointments, so that terms of 
half the members of each Committee, as nearly 
as may be, shall expire each year. 

Section 2. Special. Retain present provision 
and add: The term of appointment for members 
of all Special Committees shall end with the 
fiscal year, but members may be reappointed. 

Section 3. Appointments. Retain present pro- 
vision. 


BY-LAW IX 
Nominations 

Section 1. Committee. No later than two 
months after the Annual Meeting, the President, 
with the approval of the Executive Board, shall 
appoint a Nominating Committee of five mem- 
bers, no one of whom shall be a member of the 
Executive Board, to nominate candidates for the 
elective positions of President, First Vice Presi- 
dent (President-elect), Second Vice President, 
Treasurer and one Director. Two candidates 
for the offices of Second Vice President, Treas- 
urer and Director shall be presented. 

Section 2. Candidates. Names of candidates, 
together with their written acceptances, shall 
be presented by the Nominating Committee to 
the Executive Board at its Fall meeting. The 
Board shall cause said nominations to be printed 
in the first issue of the journal following this 
meeting and make suitable provision for in- 


forming members who do not receive the 
journal. 

Section 3. Other Nominations. Further nomi- 
nations may be made upon written petition of 10 
voting members in good standing. Such peti- 
tions, accompanied by written acceptances of 
the nominees, must be filed wtih the Secretary 
of Special Libraries Association at S. L. A. 
Headquarters not later than March Ist. 

Section 4. Ballot. The Nominating Commit- 
tee shall prepare an Official Ballot, including 
nominations by petition, if any. The profes- 
sional position and business address of each 
nominee shall appear on this Ballot. 


BY-LAW X 
Elections 


Section 1. Committee. The President, with 
the approval of the Executive Board, shall ap- 
point a Committee on Elections which shall 
have charge of the conduct of the annual elec- 
tion and the counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

Section 2. Mailing. At least six weeks prior 
to the Annual Meeting, the Secretary shall mail 
a copy of the Ballot to each member of the 
Association. Ballots shall be marked and re- 
turned to the Secretary in sealed envelopes bear- 
ing on the outside the name and address of the 
member voting, together with the words, “Of- 
ficial Ballot.” The Secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members 
whose votes are received. 

Section 3. Elections. The candidates receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected and shall be so reported at the 
business session of the Annual Meeting by the 
Committee on Elections. In case of a tie vote, 
the successful candidate shall be determined by 
a majority vote of those members present and 
voting in the annual meeting, if in session; 
otherwise, by lot conducted by the Committee 
on Elections. 

(It was voted to renumber the present By- 
Laws X, XI and XII, to XI, XII and XIII.) 
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REPORTS OF CHAPTERS, COMMITTEES, 
GROUPS AND SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAPTERS 


ALBANY 


HE Albany Chapter for the year 1942- 

} 1943 shows a loss of interest in chap- 

ter activities due undoubtedly to the 

war’s absorption of man and woman- 
power. Instead of the customary six meetings 
during the year, only three were held. These 
were well attended, especially the last, a joint 
meeting with Capital District Junior Members 
Group of the New York State Library Associa- 
tion, held at Siena College. This gave an op- 
portunity to visit one of the local college li- 
braries and to meet a large number of potential 
members of SLA. 

Organized activity in promoting the war ef- 
fort included cooperating in the Victory Book 
Campaign, compiling booklists and arranging 
exhibits for the Capital District regional meet- 
ing on Postwar Planning held in March. Those 
who had any material on Abbreviations, for- 
warded it to the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department. Advance proofs of 
the article and booklist on “Modern Military 
Science” that appeared in the September 1942, 
issue of SpEcIAL LIBRARIES were sent to the two 
local newspapers with a request for publicity. 

Mi.preD GuFFIN, President. 


BALTIMORE 


In reviewing the activities of the Baltimore 
Chapter for 1942-1943, the role it played in the 
Maryland Victory Book Campaign stands out 
as its greatest achievement. It was a real con- 
tribution to a phase of war work in which 
librarians are best suited to serve and the en- 
thusiastic response to the invitation of Laura A. 
Woodward, Maryland Chairman of the Cam- 
paign, to act as sorters of the Victory Books 
in conjunction with the Junior Members Round 
Table was extremely gratifying. 

Four meetings were held by the Chapter dur- 
ing the year. At the first meeting, Mr. Paul 
Kruse of the Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, spoke on “Current Publica- 
tions Go to War,” in which he dealt at length 
with the drastic curtailment of several govern- 
ment publications and the elimination of others. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Kruse’s address, a 


motion was made that the Baltimore Chapter 
write to Mr. Elmer Davis, Director of the Of- 
fice of War Information, protesting against the 
indiscriminate curtailment of these publications 
and suggesting that experienced librarians serve 
on the sub-committees studying technical and 
regulatory publications. A letter to this effect 
was drafted by Maria C. Brace and sent to Mr. 
Davis under the president’s signature. Two re- 
plies to this letter were received, one from Mr. 
Davis and one from Mr. Cory, Chief of the 
Library Liaison Unit of the O. W. I. Both 
replies acknowledged the needs of libraries and 
assured further study of the problem. 

The second meeting consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion on the “Impact of the War on My Li- 
brary.” Mr. Joseph Shipman, Head of the In- 
dustry and Science Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, was the leader. 

The program for the third meeting, also in 
the form of a panel discussion, was planned by 
Anita Tannen, local representative of the Na- 
tional Association’s Methods Committee, as a 
part of that Committee’s project for the year. 
Miss Lucille Dudgeon, Director of Training at 
the Pratt Library, led the discussion on “Weed- 
ing Methods in Various Types of Libraries.” 
It was agreed that the weeding of a library should 
at least be supervised by the head of the library; 
that it is governed by the function of the li- 
brary; the demand for the material and the 
space available for keeping it; and that age is 
not a criterion for discarding. 

The final meeting was the annual business 
meeting. At this time Mr. Adrian Hughes, Di- 
rector of Research of the Baltimore Transit 
Company spoke on “Postwar Planning by Balti- 
more Business and Industry.” 

This year has proved to be particularly fertile 
for the membership of the Chapter in regard 
to contributions to the various publications of 
the Association. Miss Beatrice Marriott, Vice- 
Chairman of the University and College Group, 
published in the bulletin of that group two lists 
of basic reference material, one in field of 
dentistry, the other in pharmacy. Miss Theo- 
dosia Chapman, Librarian of the Patients’ Free 
Library, John Hopkins Hospital, had an article 
on her library published in the November issue 
of Specrat Lrprartes. The same issue carried 
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an article by Mrs. Esther Horine on a “Health 
Department Library.” The papers presented by 
Miss Tannen and Miss Rich at the second meet- 
ing of the Chapter will appear in an early fall 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Although the increase in membership has not 
been great, it has been healthy and the new 
members are representatives of organizations of 
worth and good Association caliber. One new 
member was instrumental in influencing a sister 
organization to take out institutional member- 
ship through her appreciation of the help she 
had received through the Association. 

The publicity secured by Samuel Feldstein, 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee, has been 
exceptionally good. Notices of each meeting, in- 
cluding its program, have appeared in both 
the morning and evening Baltimore Sun, the 
Baltimore News-Post and the Daily Record. 
Mr. Feldstein was also able to have the Balti- 
more Evening Sun print the bibliography from 
the galley proof of the article “Book List on 
Modern Military Science” which appeared in the 
September number of SpecrAL Lipraries. 

The Institute for Librarians on War Issues, 
held September 26-27 in Washington at the 
Library of Congress, was attended by Elsa von 
Hohenhoff and Laura Woodward as representa- 
tives of the Baltimore Chapter. 

Work was started in July on the Chapter’s 
share of preparing a check-list of services sub- 
scribed to by the member libraries and was 
partially completed. However, it was later 
learned with regret that this project was no 
longer alive and so further contacts with the 
members were suspended. A circular letter was 
sent to each membér asking him to cooperate 
with the Association in compiling a Directory 
of Abbreviations for use by the Military Intelli- 
gence Service. As the results accruing from 
this request did not pass through the hands of 
anyone in the local Chapter, it is impossible to 
gauge its success. 

The Baltimore Adult Activities Council, of 
which the Baltimore Chapter is a member, held 
a series of seminars on the “Use of the Radio 
by Civic Organizations” that were reported as 
being “conspicuously successful.” The President 
of the Council, Mr. Hans Froelicher, mailed to 
the different member organizations a request 
asking for their interest in a suggested round 
table discussion on the question: How can we 
instill the principles of true democracy in our 
children so as to make for better race rela- 
tions. This suggestion was discussed at the 
February meeting of the Chapter and it was 
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agreed that the Chapter would support any pro- 
gram the Baltimore Adult Activities Council 
saw fit to promote, although the interests and 
aims of the Association did not lead directly 
into such a field. On March 16, 1943, this round 
table discussion was held at the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and also under the auspices of the 
Council an afternoon and evening Conference on 
Postwar Planning was held on June 8, 1943 at 
the same Library. 

Ann LEMEN CLARK, President 


Boston 

Despite the dimout, transportation difficulties 
and food rationing the Boston Chapter this year 
held its usual number of meetings preceded by 
dinners. During the Summer of 1942, the chair- 
men of the six standing committees and of the 
three special committees had heen appointed, 
and they started work with enthusiastic energy. 
The aim of the Chapter this year has been to 
aid the national and local war effort in every 
way possible. 

With this purpose in view, the Program Com- 
mittee under Howard Stebbins as Chairman ar- 
ranged the following interesting meetings: The 
September meeting was held at the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library. In October, the members 
attended the Boston Herald Book Fair where its 
most popular exhibit was the Technical Book 
Display arranged under the efficient chairman- 
ship of Natalie Nicholson. The highlight of 
the season was the November meeting at the 
College Club at which President Cavanaugh 
and Ruth Savord spoke. The January meeting 
was held at the Harvard Faculty Club where 
the speakers were Mr. Walter C. Voss of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Consult- 
ant on Structural Protection to the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf 
who described the wartime activites of the Har- 
vard College libraries. At the February meet- 
ing, held at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Mr. E. I. Farrington, Secretary of the 
Society, spoke on “Victory Gardens” and Miss 
Dorothy Manks, the Librarian, described the 
Library and its work. The March meeting, ar- 
ranged by Marion Eaton and held at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, was 
built around the subject of “Books and the 
War.” At the April meeting held at Simmons 
College, President Beatley spoke on the “Im- 
pact of the War on Women’s Colleges” and 
Miss Boisclair from Camp Devens described 
the camp libraries. The final and business meet- 
ing was held at the Farm and Trades School 
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on Thompson’s Island. The enjoyment of the 
dinners preceding these meetings was due to 
the tireless work of the efficient and experi- 
enced Hospitality Committee headed by Miss 
E. J. Meriam. 

Our enrollment, under the able management 
of the Membership Committee with Lillian A. 
Curley as Chairman, has been increased this 
year by 3 Institutional, 10 Active, 7 National 
Associate and 12 Local members. This repre- 
sents a great achievement in view of the 
thorough canvassing of possible material by pre- 
vious membership committees. 

The Chapter was fortunate in having Jean- 
nette Smith as Chairman of the Registration 
Committee. The total registration was 133. Of 
these, 52 who could qualify were presented for 
vacancies in the special library field. Eight 
were placed and 2 were sent to other agencies 
by us and secured positions. One joined the 
WAVES and another the WACS and both 
are hopeful of library service. Thirty-seven ques- 
tionnaires were sent out, 45 letters were written 
and 38 candidates were personally interviewed. 

The work of the very active Civilian Defense 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Mildred 
O’Connor consisted in its cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public Safety and 
in the preparation of the War Bibliographies 
which have appeared in the Monthly Bulletin, 
dealing with these subjects: “Sabotage”, “Ra- 
tioning”, “Victory Gardens”, “Consumer and the 
War”, “Nutrition and Boston Agencies”, and 
“Organizations Active in Postwar Planning.” 

As has been indicated in earlier reports, the 
Monthly Bulletin is the sole means of communi- 
cation with the entire membership. The Chap- 
ter was exceedingly fortunate to have had 
Donald Clark as Editor of the Bulletin for a 
year and a half. When he resigned in February, 
to devote all his attention to government educa- 
tional matters, Elizabeth B. Boudreau agreed 
to carry on in his place. Despite pressure of 
work on the Victory Book Committee and other 
activities, she has done a fine job under very 
difficult conditions. 

Early in the season, the Boston Chapter was 
asked to help the War Department in its Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations. Thirty firms were con- 
tacted and answers were received from more 
than half of them. We were able to forward 
866 entries. 

This year has been noteworthy for the splen- 
did spirit of cooperation and service noticeable 
in the Chapter and all its members. 

Rutu G. Heppen, President 
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CINCINNATI 


The meetings have been well attended this 
year and the members keenly interested in the 
subjects discussed. There were two committees 
functioning, the Committee on Placement and 
the Membership Committee. The Committee on 
Placement had several openings to report and 
actually made one placement. The Membership 
Committee succeeded in adding 11 new mem- 
bers to the Chapter roster. Three of these were 
reinstatements but the concerns represented by 
these reinstatements had not been affiliated for 
so long a time they were looked upon as new 
members. 

JesstE McMULLEN, President 


CLEVELAND 

The Cleveland Chapter held six interesting 
meetings during the 1942-1943 season. These 
covered a variety of vital subjects: “Home, that 
is, Early Cleveland”, “South America”, “Cam- 
ouflage”, “Research and War”, the “Wartime 
Functions of a Publishing Concern”, and “Lji- 
brary Methods”. The Library Club of Cleve- 
land also invited the Cleveland Chapter to at- 
tend a lecture by Dr. Hellmut Lehman-Haupt 
on the “Book Arts in America”. 


The survey made by the Chapter to discover 

what its members are doing to aid in the war 
effort, showed that almost all the libraries are 
working on war or defense problems and that 
the individuals are engaged in many kinds of 
volunteer work. The Chapter is also repre- 
sented on the Civilian Defense Council of Cleve- 
land. Emma Boyer, Librarian at the National 
City Bank, set up a subject heading system 
for the War Production Board in Cleveland. 
The members supported the Victory Book Cam- 
paign and are contributing toward a War Bond 
to be given to the National Association. 
" Rose Vormelker, Head of the Business In- 
formation Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, 
taught two classes at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, one at Cleveland College on “Sources 
of Business Information” and the other at the 
School of Library Science on “Special Li- 
braries”. Members of the “Special Libraries” 
class were invited to one of the Chapter 
meetings. 

Three bulletins were issued, one of which con- 
tained a membership list. Miss Mary F. Myers, 
Librarian at Curtis Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, was the Editor. 

Evia TALLMAN, President 
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CoNNECTICUT 


Recognizing that in this war year our first 
duty as an Association was participation in the 
war effort, and believing that we were justified 
in meeting together only insofar as we could 
thereby contribute to that effort, the Connecti- 
cut Chapter has concentrated its attention and 
directed its efforts in that direction during the 
past year. At the first meeting of the year, 
September 1942, members of the State and 
Local Defense Councils were guests of the 
Chapter and evolving from that meeting was the 
formation of the Hartford Rumor Clinic, with 
Hartford members of the Chapter composing 
the Special Services Section of the Council to 
conduct the Clinic. Appointed Chairman of this 
section, Meredith Bloss, Vice President of the 
Chapter, did an outstanding job. Reports by 
the Rumor Clinic were published in both the 
Hartford Times and the Hartford Courant for 
a three months’ period. The publicity in con- 
nection with this project was very well handled 
and there were various news items in both 
papers in addition to the Rumer Clinic column. 
Mr. Bloss also addressed a number of local clubs 
during the year. 


Another project of the Chapter was the com- 
pilation of a “Special Services Collection and 
Library Resources File” under the direction of 
Rosamond Cruikshank, Librarian, Business and 
Technical Branch, Hartford Public Library. 
There is no Union Catalog in Connecticut, and 
this war emergency file may well serve as the 
nucleus of a “union catalog” in the future. 


One accomplishment during the year was the 
development of a more cooperative spirit be- 
tween S. L. A. and other Library Associations 
of the State. Miss Mary Alice Thoms, Chapter 
President, was asked to serve on a Connecti- 
cut Library Association Committee appointed to 
consider the advisability of requesting a library 
representative on the State Defense Council. 
The Committee decided unanimously in favor of 
deferring such action for later consideration, 
due to the fact that at the time the Connecticut 
State Defense Council was in a state of re- 
organization. Plans are now being made for a 
large joint statewide meeting of public libra- 
rians, school librarians, special librarians and 
other library groups in the fall of 1943. 


The tentative calendar for the year announced 
by the Chapter Executive Board in September 
1942, had included plans for three meetings in 
Hartford and two regional meetings—one in 
New Haven and one in Bridgeport. Professor 
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Huntington was guest speaker at the New 
Haven meeting, which was planned and very 
graciously conducted by Ellen Lund. The Of- 
ficers and Executive Board regretfully decided 
to cancel the regional meeting in Bridgeport be- 
cause the Connecticut Library Association an- 
nounced its annual meeting to be in New Haven 
within the same week. Since so many of our 
members belong to both organizations, it seemed 
unwise under existing conditions to hold two 
statewide meetings within a week’s time. 

During the year Chapter members cooperated 
in various community activities. Miss Katharine 
Wead organized a four-session course of trade 
school classes for librarians. Emphasis in the 
course was on basic machine shop tools, their 
functions and operations. The course was ar- 
ranged so that librarians could serve their 
patrons more effectively in the present emer- 
gency. The Victory Book Campaign was given 
the support of S. L. A. members and Miss Wead 
was chairman of the State Committee. Various 
members of the Chapter participated in the 
weekly radio broadcast sponsored by Meredith 
Bloss. This program was devoted chiefly to ex- 
plaining information services of the librarians 
interviewed each week. 

Five bulletins were issued by the Chapter 
during the year, with Grace Hutchison as Edi- 
tor. They were unusually complete and informa- 
tive. A section of the Bulletin entitled “Con- 
necticut Special Libraries in Wartime” has been 
started recently. Contributions are solicited 
from members and one or two are printed in 
each bulletin. 

Mary Auice Tuoms, President 


Greater St. Louris 

Soon after the re-election a year ago of the 
“charter” officers, they began to disappear— 
Lillian Case (Secretary-Treasurer) going to 
Chicago in July, Frederick Ault (Director) 
to the Army in October, and Ida May Ham- 
mond (President) to Detroit in November. 
Therefore, the officers who have served for 
practically all the activities of the year are: 
President, Allen G. Ring, Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works; Vice President, Virginia Dowdall, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, A. Irene Marten, Union Elec- 
tric Company of Missouri; Director-at-Large, 
Willard K. Dennis, Parks Air College, and 
Executive Board Member-at-Large, Mrs. Mary 
R. Zelle, St. Louis Public Library. 

The Program Committee, Mary Clynes, Chair- 
man, was fortunate in obtaining outstanding 
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local speakers for all of the five meetings of 
the year. In October it was Dr. Leo R. Ken- 
nedy, Dean of University College, St. Louis 
University, who spoke on the “Theory and Use 
of Statistics.” In December Miss Beatrice 
Adams, nationally known wit from the Gardner 
Advertising Company and vice president of the 
Advertising Federation of America, spoke of 
“Relations between Special Librarians and Ad- 
vertising Copy Writers.” The February meet- 
ing was featured by a very interesting talk on 
“Civilian Defense, War Gases and St. Louis’ 
Preparation for Air Attack,” by Lt. Col. E. H. 
Perry, Director of R. O. T. C. at Washington 
University Medical School. March 22 was a 
red letter day for the Chapter. First of all, on 
the evening of the 21st the Chapter president 
had a very enjoyable conference with Miss 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, National President of 
S. L. A. Then on the 22nd Miss Cavanaugh 
visited several members’ libraries and the Execu- 
tive Board had an interesting and informative 
conference with her at luncheon at the Missouri 
Athletic Club. The evening meeting at the 
Forest Park Hotel had an all-time Chapter rec- 
ord attendance (26) to hear Miss Cavanaugh 
talk on the Association. The May meeting was 
a pleasant surprise in that no one had realized 
how much fun an informal, home-talent, methods 
meeting could be. In fact the evening was not 
long enough to allow all the discussion which 
would have come from the three talks by mem- 
bers on their own libraries and methods 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Owens (Financial), Ray King 
(Newspaper) and Allen Ring (Science). 


The Membership Committee needs no boost 
here as Ethel Murch is nationally known for 
winning the membership drive War Bond. Since 
she graciously turned it over to the Chapter for 
a reserve fund, the Chapter Executive Board 
voted her a five dollar honorarium which was 
presented at the May meeting. The Publicity 
Committee, under Antonia Umbright, has been 
active, sending notices of all meetings to all 
three newspapers and practically all were pub- 
lished. An article on the Chapter for the year 
is to appear in the July Missouri Library As- 
sociation Quarterly. 

Auten G. Rinc, President 


ILLINOIS 
The year 1942-1943 has been one of growth 
and accomplishment for the Illinois Chapter. 
Early in the year contacts were made with gov- 
ernment and service agencies in the city which 
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opened up several opportunities for the Chap- 
ter to be of service. Its members became better 
acquainted with the Army and Navy librarians 
in the metropolitan area thus presenting an- 
other field of service. They were also able to 
initiate action which resulted in raising the pro- 
fessional status of librarians in the state. Cordial 
relationships with other library organizations in 
city and state were fostered. 

Its Membership Committee did a beautiful job 
of campaigning this year. The result was 57 
new members added to its role. The Employ- 
ment Chairman received 39 requests for li- 
brarians and 11 placements were made. The 
Publicity Committee endeavored to have every 
meeting covered in the press and was reasonably 
successful. The Methods Committee made a 
survey of libraries having staff manuals and the 
results are on file with the Secretary. As a re- 
sult of this survey, one meeting was devoted to 
a consideration of the subject of staff manuals. 

The Program Committee prepared a wide 
range of interesting programs for the Chapter, 
ranging from the highly professional talk by 
Mr. Douglas McMurtrie on “Library Special- 
ization” to a wholly entertaining color-sound 
travelogue on “By Air Through South 
America.” A joint meeting was held with the 
Chicago Library Club; at another the Chapter 
had as its guest speakers three service libra- 
rians; and the January meeting was _ high- 
lighted by a visit from Miss Cavanaugh, our 
National President. One library visit to the 
Art Institute libraries was on the schedule and 
in February the members enjoyed a well-known 
Indian journalist as speaker. 

In the program of cooperation with war and 
defense agencies, the Chapter was able to ac- 
complish the following: the file of the Consumer 
Information Service was arranged by subject 
and indexed; the library of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council is being cataloged and classi- 
fied by another member; assistance has been 
given by other members to a program for the 
preservation of material on Chicago’s defense 
activities; and the War Information Center of 
the Chicago Public Library has continued to be 
staffed in the evenings by S. L. A. volunteers. 
A current project is the classifying of the ab- 
stracts of all chemical patents vested in the Of- 
fice of Alien Property Custodian by a commit- 
tee of local chemical librarians. A joint project 
of the Chicago Library Club and the Illinois 
Chapter is a revision of the Directory of Li- 
braries in the Chicago Area which will be ready 
for publication before fall. 
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Because the salary schedule for Librarians I 
and II in the proposed salary and position classi- 
fication of the Illinois Civil Service Commission 
was disappointing, contacts were made with the 
proper persons urging consideration be given 
to salary schedules to raise them to the level of 
other positions having comparable educational 
requirements. The resulting meeting with Pub- 
lic Administration Service officials was satis- 
factory and the recommendations put into effect. 
The Chapter is grateful for the cooperation of 
the Illinois Library Association, Miss Timmer- 
man of American Library Association, and the 
Chicago Library Club in obtaining the results 
in this case. 

Current interest in S. L. A. activities runs 
high in Illinois Chapter and its members believe 
that with the present active membership new 
heights can be reached in the coming year. 


Supplementary Report on Indexing Project of 
the Alien Property Custodian’s Office 


Several months ago President Cavanaugh was 
approached by a representative of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Office and asked if Special 
Libraries Association could and would help in 
suitably classifying and indexing the 10,000 
enemy-owned chemical patents that have been 
taken over by our government and vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian. Since the head- 
quarters of the Alien Property Custodian are 
now in Chicago, Miss Cavanaugh asked me, as 
president of Illinois Chapter, to contact them. 


Because of my unfamiliarity with chemical 
library methods, it seemed wise to have Mrs. 
Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Librarian of Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, sit in on the first con- 
ference. We learned that the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society had agreed 
to abstract the chemical patents. We were asked 
to devise some system whereby these abstracts 
could be made more readily useful to industry. 


A local committee was appointed to consult 
with A. P. C. representatives and to work out 
some plan of procedure. They have now 
synthesized a classification which they are in 
the process of testing on about 1,000 abstracts. 
As soon as the rough spots have been smoothed 
out, they will undoubtedly need to call for help 
from the members of the national Science- 
Technology Group since the chemical librarians 
in Chicago can hardly handle the remaining 
9,000 abstracts alone. 


As the plan now stands, the Committee will 
Prepare definitions and explanatory directions as 


to the use of the classification. Instructions for 
indexing will also be prepared. Then consign- 
ments of the abstracts (already typed) will be 
sent along with the classification and instruc- 
tions to volunteers who will classify and index 
the abstracts and return them to Mrs. Wallace. 
October 1 has been set as a very tentative date 
for completing our part of the work. The A. P. 
C. office will do all the editing and publishing. 
It hopes to issue about 25 or 30 pamphlets, each 
covering one subject field of the chemical 
patents. 

There will be no remuneration for this work 
but Special Libraries Association will be given 
credit in any publication issued. Appreciation 
has already been expressed for the fine piece of 
preliminary work done by the local Committee. 
It is a definite contribution to the war effort and 
we feel proud that we were asked to help in 
this way. 

Marion E. WEtts, President 


INDIANA 


The Indiana Chapter responded bravely to 
Mr. L. L. Dickerson’s call for help to sort 
accumulated Victory Book Campaign books. 
Chapter members worked hard during the 
months of July, August and September to ac- 
complish this task. Another outstanding activity 
of the Chapter during the year was the com- 
pilation of a Union List of Technical Periodicals 
under the Chairmanship of Nancy H. Todd, 
Head, Technical Department, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

The President passes along to her successor 
three suggestions which are pertinent to all 
Chapters if they have not already considered 
them. The first one is the appointment of a 
permanent secretary or archivist to whom all 
valuable papers, reports, letters, etc. be entrusted 
and to whom discretionary powers be granted 
to sort and dispose of all this material as he 
sees fit in the interests of the Chapter and its 
history. Secondly, that in order to continue as 
a Chapter and to grow in members and in im- 
portance in library circles and in the community, 
great efforts must be made to increase national 
S. L. A. membership. Thirdly, a Chapter Bul- 
letin should be edited at regular intervals to 


keep members informed of both local and na- 


tional news. 
Eruet CreLanp, President 
MICHIGAN 


The outstanding event of the Michigan Chap- 
ter last year was the 1942 S. L. A. Convention 
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which its members successfully undertook at 
very short notice. Another activity carried 
through to useful completeness was the Union 
List of Serials inaugurated several years ago 
and supported financially by the Chapter 
treasury. 


A program planned a year ago to create spe- 
cial libraries among firms not having them had 
to be left in abeyance because of wartime de- 
mands upon Chapter members. 


Through the Chapter’s interest in various in- 
dustries represented in varied and timely pro- 
grams, S. L. A.’s relationship with these indus- 
tries and related professional organizations have 
been greatly strengthened. This has been par- 
ticularly evidenced by the Chapter’s participa- 
tion in the census of technical manpower and 
in informal conversations which the Chapter of- 
ficers have had concerning participation in a 
possible survey of postwar planning, also in 
frequent consultations with persons interested in 
S. L. A.’s professional methods and services. 

Grorce A. R. GILFILLAN, President 


MILWAUKEE 


During the past year the Milwaukee Chapter 
was caught in the undertow of war, making it 
necessary to have three successive presidents be- 
fore the year was over. President John Dulka 
was called by Uncle Sam to join the Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery. His successor, Frances Beck- 
with, joined the WAVES just before Christ- 
mas, and is now teaching new WAVES and 
SPARS. 

In spite of these upheavals, eight dinner 
meetings were held with varied programs. In 
October, the Chapter made a tour of WTMJ’s 
new Radio City, and sat in on the broadcast of 
the Pan-Americams. At the November meeting, 
Norman Gill, Municipal Reference Librarian, 
talked on a “Municipal Reference Library in 
Action.” The December meeting was purely 
social consisting of a Christmas party. The 
January meeting featured the Manager of the 
Better Business Bureau and the Manager of the 
Research Bureau of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce, both of whom discussed the 
resources available for information through 
their organizations. In March an F. B. I. man 
gave a very interesting and instructive talk 
illustrated with moving pictures. The April 
program consisted of book reviews, and in May 
besides the annual meeting we enjoyed a talk on 
“Libraries” by Susan Drew, ex-librarian of the 
Milwaukee County Law Library. 
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In addition the Chapter has been working on 
a supplement to its Union List which it hopes 
to finish by the early fall. Finally the Chapter 
Bulletin was launched, and the initial issue dis- 
tributed in April. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to revise and clarify the By-laws, and 
this, too, is to be completed at the beginning of 
the fall term. 
Erna F. Scunerper, President 


MINNESOTA 


Although the Minnesota Chapter was not 
born into the S. L. A. fold until May of this 
year, it held an annual business meeting in 
June for the election of officers. At this meet- 
ing Frank K. Walter, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on the “Special 
Place of the Special Library.” 

MELvIN J. Voict, President 


MonvTREAL 


A great deal of interest has been displayed 
in the meetings of the Montreal Chapter this 
year. There have been five of them, three which 
were informal discussion group meetings cover- 
ing Archives, Methods and new Libraries in 
the city. The fourth one was addressed by a 
former member recently returned from Aus- 
tralia. 

During the year three very interesting issues 
of the Chapter Bulletin have been prepared. 
These have contained short bibliographies on 
subjects of general interest and lists of dupli- 
cates available to members. The new edition of 
the current list of periodicals in Montreal li- 
braries has not as yet been published as the 
work of the Publications Committee has con- 
sisted primarily in selling copies of the revised 
edition of the Directory of Special Libraries in 
Montreal. 

Other Chapter activities have been: dropping 
the project of the holding list of material on 
World War I and World War II available in 
Montreal libraries, since it was felt that it did 
not justify the work entailed; the Chapter 
War Committee acting as a clearing house 
for the Bibliographies appearing in the Bul- 
letin; the assembling of all material dealing with 
the Montreal Chapter from its inception in one 
central place and checking these archives with 
the idea of setting up a permanent record; the 
circulating of a questionnaire to members for 
information on different methods used in li- 
braries, with the final result sent the national 
Methods Chairman; opening of several new li- 
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braries and placing of librarians in them; and 
revising of the current list of periodicals in 
Montreal libraries, a joint project of the Quebec 
Library Association and the Montreal Chapter. 

CATHERINE Pearce, President 


NEw JERSEY 


There were eight dinner meetings held this 
year with an average attendance of 40 and a high 
mark of 72 at the Fort Monmouth meeting. The 
programs related to the war, covering such sub- 
jects as Black-outs, Air Raids, Postwar plan- 
ning and Latin America. Visits were also made 
to the War Information Center at the Newark 
Public Library and to the Post Library at Fort 
Monmouth. 

The Chapter has been represented at meet- 
ings of the New Jersey Constitution Foundation 
as libraries will be definitely affected by the 
new State Constitution which goes before the 
voters at the November election. 

A List of Chapter Members was issued in 
addition to the regular Chapter Bulletin. 

MARGUERITE RUMMELL, President 


New York 


As was natural, the work of the New York 
Chapter was focussed mainly on activites re- 
lating to the war and the problems which the 
war has brought in its train. In accordance 
with precedent, the first meeting was a social 
evening, held at the New York Society Library, 
at which Mr. Rodman Gilder, a member of the 
Library Board of Trustees, and Edith H. Cro- 
well, Librarian, were speakers. At the second 
meeting, held in the Seamen’s Church Institute, 
the Reverend Harold H. Kelly, D.D., Director 
of the Institute, and Anne W. Conrow, Li- 
brarian, instructed us in the work done for sea- 
men in wartime and Sub. Lieut. E. H. Hiney 
of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, de- 
scribed the trials and tribulations of a mine- 
sweeper in wartime. At the third meeting li- 
brarians were brought more definitely into the 
picture when the speakers were Dorothy Stock- 
for, Post Librarian at Fort Dix, New Jersey; J. 
Eloise Givens, Librarian of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital in Brooklyn; Josephine E. Raeppel 
of War Prisoners Aid of the Y. M. C. A., and 
Lee C. Brown, Librarian of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Association. “Foreign Informa- 
tion Services’ was the theme of the fourth 
meeting, when the speakers were Dr. Jan Papa- 
nek, Acting Chairman of United Nations In- 
formation Office, and Mr. W. J. Hinton, Direc- 
tor of the Speakers & Exhibitions Divisions of 
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British Information Services; Mr. Edward 
Julian Carter, Chairman of the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux in 
Britain, was an unexpected guest and spoke on 
the subject of ASLIB in wartime (an extension 
of his remarks appears in the May-June issue 
of SpecraL LisrariEs). At the final meeting of 
the season, which was also the business meet- 
ing, Mr. Bennett Cerf spoke briefly on the work 
of the Council on Books in Wartime. 

One member-librarian donated 500 books to 
the American Merchant Marine Library and 
many additional contributions have been made to 
both the American Merchant Marine Library 
and to the Seamen’s Church Institute Library. 

The Hospitality Committee of the New York 
Chapter has a custom which might well be 
practiced by other Chapters. It is that of send- 
ing a letter of welcome to each new member 
and introducing him or her around at general 
meetings. 

The Chapter’s Directory Committee completed 
for publication and sale at the June Conven- 
tion the Special Libraries Directory of Greater 
New York. Copies of this Directory can be se- 
cured from the Chapter for $1.00 each. 

The various groups of the New York Chap- 
ter were all active, some of them holding in addi- 
tion to the regular Chapter meetings four group 
meetings during the year. The subjects dis- 
cussed at most of these meetings pertained to 
the war effort. 

Members of the Financial Group have do- 
nated their time to make it possible for the 
Library of the Seamen’s Church Institute to 
remain open two extra hours each evening for 
the convenience of the merchant seamen. This 
useful project is being extended to other in- 
stitutions. 

Miss Anne P. Mendel, Librarian of the Bank 
of Manhattan, instituted and carried out another 
worthwhile project. She found out that the 
U. S. Naval Intelligence was interested in dis- 
covering what special libraries in the city had 
map or pictorial material on industrial, utility 
or transportation for installations in Axis or 
Axis-occupied countries and compiled a list of 
possible sources for their use. Through the me- 
dium of the Chapter News, all librarians in the 
New York area were asked to cooperate. 

Witutam Craic Darcoutte, President 


PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL 


As no special activities were undertaken dur- 
ing the past year, the duties of the Council 
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President consisted mainly in making the neces- 
sary appointments, in coordinating the work of 
the various committees and in presiding at the 
monthly meetings of the Council. Other duties 
were also performed. At the request of the 
National Association, letters were mailed to sev- 
eral business firms and institutions to secure 
advertisements for Specia, Lipraries. Drexel 
Institute responded by subscribing one-eighth of 
a page single insertion. Publicity was given to 
various S. L. A. publications and to the 1943 
Victory Book Campaign. Twelve copies of the 
S. L. A. Handbook were sold at the reduced 
rate. On February 13, the President wrote to 
the Chairman and to some members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the U. S. House of 
Representatives urging the Committee to recon- 
sider their decision withdrawing appropriations 
for the continuation of the Regional and Dis- 
trict Offices of the Dept. of Commerce Field 
Service. A copy of this letter was sent to Miss 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, National S. L. A. Presi- 
dent, with the request that S. L. A. take a simi- 
lar step. Also, in February, a protest was en- 
tered with S. L. A. against the policy of charg- 
ing institutional members a fee for the Special 
Library Glossary or for any other small pub- 
lication. As in past years, the President has 
made an attempt to maintain contacts with li- 
brary and related activities and organizations in 
the Philadelphia area, by attending the meetings 
of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Council and 
serving on committees of the PMLC and Adult 
Education Council for Philadelphia. He repre- 
sented, unofficially, the Council at the Institute 
for Postwar Planning held by Temple Uni- 
versity, February 26-28, and also a similar In- 
stitute held at the Free Library, in April 1943. 


Five meetings were planned by the Program 
Committee. In October, the Council visited the 
American Swedish Historical Museum, where 
Dr. Thorsten Sellin gave a brief account of the 
library. In November a panel discussion was 
held on the topic, “Federal Government Li- 
braries in Philadelphia and Vicinity: Where 
They Are, What They Do and Whom They 
Serve.” Several governmental librarians par- 
ticipated in this discussion under the leadership 
of Dorothy Bemis. In February, the Council 
held a joint meeting with the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Library Council. Dr. Luther Evans 
spoke on the “Library of Congress and the 
War.” This meeting was preceded by visits to 
some of the library’s specialized collections. In 
April, the annual banquet was held at the 
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Hamilton Court Hotel. Dr. W. Rex Crawford 
spoke of our recent cultural relationships with 
Latin America, and our National President gave 
a resumé of the work of S. L. A. in that field 
and of the Association’s plans for the future. 
The annual business meeting was held in May 
in the home of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, following a visit to the Society’s Library. 
After a talk by Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Li- 
brarian of the Society, on “Conservation of Old 
Philadelphia,” reports were presented and the 
election of officers for 1943-1944 was held. 

The task of planning the program for three 
conference meetings was handed over to the 
Conference Committee. The December meeting 
was held jointly with the Philadelphia Regional 
Catalogers Group to discuss cooperative cata- 
loging. In January, sources of information in 
Philadelphia were discussed by local librarians 
representing the insurance, museum and news- 
paper fields. The final meeting was held in 
March and consisted of a question and answer 
discussion of public relations. The members 
were asked to answer specific questions, and 
the technique used proved to be most success- 
ful as practically all members present were in- 
duced to enter the discussion. The attendance 
at both the special and general meetings was 
very good. An average of 45 members at- 
tended the conference meetings, while about 70 
to 80 came to the general meetings. 

The War Activities Committee, appointed at 
the request of the S. L. A. War Activities Com- 
mittee, serves as liaison between the Council 
and the Key Center of War Information at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Through it, mem- 
bers of the Council are given the opportunity 
to help organize and man the Center. The 
Chairman reports that some members have al- 
ready volunteered some of their free time. 

Paut Gay, President 


PiTrsBURGH 


Like all other Chapters the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter experienced a very busy and active year 
with a “manpower shortage.” Several com- 
mittees were disrupted because of personnel 
changes or because of lack of time. However, 
the chapter as a whole cooperated as much as 
the times and gasoline rationing would permit. 

Four regular meetings were scheduled. The 
Chapter was also invited to attend and par- 
ticipate in the Library Binding Institute Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, October 2, 1942. Meet- 
ings were also held by the University and Col- 
lege and Science-Technology Groups. 
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A lecture course, “The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of a Special Library”, was given 
on April 15, 22 and 29, 1943, from 7:30 P. M. 
to 9:30 P. M. Fifty-four registered for it, 
many of whom were not members of S. L. A. 
The fee charged was $1.00. Lecturers included, 
Hazel Anderson, Harriett Stewart, Margaret 
Grifin, Edith Portman, Ruth Ann Robertshaw, 
Mrs. Vivian MacDonald, Ross C. Cibella and 
Marion Hatch. A mimeographed set of notes is 
to be distributed without charge to all regis- 
trants. 

Other activities included: a new supplement 
to the Chapter Directory which superseded all 
previous supplements; two Duplicate Exchange 
Lists published as well as a “Want List” in the 
Chapter Bulletin ; ten releases on Chapter activi- 
ties sent to local newspapers. The Records 
Commitee has been straightening and reclassify- 
ing the Chapter records. The Union List of 
Periodicals Committee has been checking and 
rechecking the holdings of the various libraries 
up to January, 1943, with cross references and 
the arduous task of proof-reading 5,600 titles 
and 1,400 cross reference or 280 double-column 
pages still to be done. Illness, as well as two 
resignations has delayed completion of this 
mammoth work. 


The Chapter cooperated with the Carnegie Li- 
brary in publicizing and providing bins for the 
collection of books. The Chapter also “passed 
the hat” for donations for war stamps to pur- 
chase books for the Signal Corps students of 
the Keystone Schools, Inc. 

Ross C. Crsenia, President 


San Francisco Bay REGION 

The San Francisco Bay Region Chapter has 
had a very active year in spite of the obstacles 
and changes that war conditions have made. It 
has continued to hold regular monthly dinner 
meetings with good attendance even though war 
regulations such as food rationing, gas rationing 
and dim-outs have been in effect. 

The $100 loan the Chapter received from the 
National Association for its Union List of 
Serials has been completely repaid. 

Committee chairmen have been helpful in 
carrying on the duties of their various commit- 
tees. The Employment Committee has been of 
service to applicants; the Duplicate Exchange 
Committee has published this year two excellent 
lists of exchange material available to our mem- 
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bers instead of just one; the Membership Com- 
mittee presents an outstanding report, an in- 
crease of 26 new members; the Program Com- 
mittee has been alert in planning meetings on 
timely subjects and at interesting places; the 
Editor has compiled a Bulletin of current news. 

DorotHy ANDREWS, President 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(No report received.) 


ToRONTO 


The Toronto Chapter held seven meetings 
during the year. These were varied and in- 
cluded talks on “Recent Trends in Training for 
Library Service,” “Function and ‘Information 
Service of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs ;” visits to new books and relics 
at the Canadian Military Institute and to the 
Connaught Laboratories & School of Hygiene 
to see films on the preparation of insulin and 
blood serum; and a panel discussions on “Li- 
brary Publicity, Book Selection, Maps, Binding, 
Mending, Etc.,” and on “Classification Systems 
used in Various Libraries.” 

Books already in the Library of the R. C. A. 
F. (W. D.) No. 2 Dépot, Toronto, were sorted 
and arranged; other donations were received; 
all were listed and made ready for circulation. 

The Chapter publication was issued twice dur- 
ing the year. 

ALLAN McKEnziEz, Archivist 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Washington Chapter began the year with 
173 members, and closed it with 255 members, 
a gain of 82 members. It should be noted that 
this gain is over and above those needed to fill 
the gap left by the transference of many gov- 
ernment librarians to other cities. 

Two thousand copies of the Chapter Bulletin 
were circulated during the year. 

There has been much activity on the part of 
the Groups, several of them contributing papers 
for publication in Sprcra, Lisrariges. In fact, 
the Washington, D. C. Chapter has been repre- 
sented by at least one article in every issue of 
SpecraL LrprariEs for the fiscal year 1942-1943. 
The Chapter has been fortunate in having some 
very fine and outstanding speakers at its meet- 
ings as well as wide publicity in the Washing- 
ton press. 

Puituips TEMPLE, President 
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COMMITTEES 


ARCHIVES 


The Archives Committee has undertaken no 
new activities this year, but has continued work 
on its project for the compilation of suggestions 
for the care of Chapter and Group archives. 

GrorcE E. Perrenciu., Chatrman 


CHAPTER EXTENSION 

This Committee is very pleased to announce 
the formation of a new Chapter in the vicinity 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul. After an en- 
thusiastic organization meeting on March 30, 
the necessary signatures were obtained for the 
petition for affiliation and the Minnesota Chap- 
ter has been accepted as our second war baby. 

War and transportation difficulties lead to the 
suspension of all plans for a Louisiana Chapter 
or a joint meeting with the librarians of the 
southwest. 

A Sacramento (California) Chapter is in the 
process of formation, but for the duration will 
pool its resources and meet with the local chap- 
ter of the American Statistical Association. 

Literature relating to the purposes and activi- 
ties of Special Libraries Association has been 
distributed for local use in Minnesota and Sacra- 
mento. It is hoped that similar publications will 
be available in the coming year as the mail 
seems likely to become the chief source of con- 
tact with the intensification of war activities and 
the consequent limitation upon travel. 

JosEPHINE B. HoL_LincswortH, Chairman 


CoMMITTEE OF THREE 


The Committee of Three has little to report at 
this time. A study of the functions and duties 
of S. L. A. Committees has been undertaken 
and a chart of these has been prepared and will 
be presented to the S. L. A. Executive Board 
for discussion. 

Where it has seemed advisable recommenda- 
tions that committees be changed to sub-commit- 
tees are made. A new committee on Interna- 
tional Relations is proposed. This will replace 
the present Committee on Cooperation with Spe- 
cial Libraries in Latin America which should 
become a sub-committee. The creation of a 
more general committee will permit the forma- 
tion of other sub-committees for different coun- 
tries as the need arises, the work being co- 
ordinated under one head. The Committee of 
Three believes that it would help in-coming 
chairmen if a copy of the functions and duties 
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of the committee to which he is appointed were 
sent to him when he accepts the appointment. 
The recommendations regarding changes in 
Group affiliation which were approved by the 
Executive Board in March have been sent to 
the Constitution Committee for further study. 
Berry Joy Coxe, Chairman 


CooPpERATION WITH SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The Committee on Cooperation with Special 
Libraries in Latin America has been re-con- 
stituted so as to concentrate its membership in 
New York City. 

At its first meeting, the Committee agreed 
that little could be accomplished at long dis- 
tance. This brought up the question of those 
in our membership who might possibly be quali- 
fied, especially from the language angle to un- 
dertake personal contacts and surveys, if and 
when funds were available. This discussion led 
the Committee to the conclusion that the As- 
sociation as well as the Committee needed specific 
information regarding the language skills of its 
members. In planning means by which such 
data might be secured, the Committee realized 
that a great deal more was involved than 
language skills. 

Therefore, the Committee drew up two ques- 
tionnaires similar to those employed by the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel to be used in a manpower survey. 
These questionnaires were presented to the S. 
L. A. Executive Board at its meeting on March 
28. The Board approved the survey in principle 
and asked that further information as to costs, 
method of conducting the survey, etc., should 
be presented at its next meeting. This is being 
done and it is hoped that the survey can be 
approved so as to get under way later this year. 

Ruta Savorp, Chairman 


FINANCE 


In order to realize the purposes of an associa- 
tion, to carry on its activities, it is mecessary 
to have a continuous and determinable income. 
By whatever means such income is obtained: 
dues, publications, conventions and other 
sources, the officers and members should have a 
clear picture of the financial situation of the 
association, so that proper measures may be 
taken for controlling expenses and developing 
income. Certain minimum requirements should 
be set up toward this end: 

1. An adequate accounting system. 
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2. A clear and inclusive financial statement 
made up at proper intervals, and a uniform 
or standard annual statement. 

3. Statistical analysis made from time to time 
to discover principal sources of income and 
major expenses; also trends and fluctua- 
tions thereof. 

4, A study of possible economies and sources of 
new income or increased income to finance 
contemplated expansion of activities. 


During the present year, by action of the S. 
L. A. Executive Board in October 1942, an ac- 
counting system was installed in the headquar- 
ters office. As this system is developed it will 
simplify and reduce the work of the staff, and 
will become an increasingly valuable tool for 
the officers. 

In attempting to meet the second requirement 
some experiments with the interim (quarterly) 
statement were undertaken by the chairman. The 
first results appeared in the March 31, 1943, 
and an improved form, in the May 31, 1943, 
statement. As presented in the note appended 
to the first statement the purpose was to set 
forth simply and clearly the assets and liabilities 
of the Association in the interim statement, and 
the detailed operations during the period covered 
(a quarter; or five months) in the operating 
statement. 

A modest effort to meet the third requirement 
was Offered in an analysis of operating statistics 
over the past six years, 1937-1942. Percentage 
distribution of averages for the period 1937- 
1942 for major items of income: dues, publica- 
tions (including Sprecrar Lipraries, Technical 
Book Review Index, and General publications), 
and other items; and for expenses: budgets, 
general operating, salaries, publications, conven- 
tion and miscellaneous, was calculated on an 
annual basis and broken down by quarter. 
These percentages help as norms to interpret 
the figures in quarterly statements. Other studies 
can be made of smaller categories of income 
and expenses for purposes of control, and for 
discovery of trends. 

The fourth requirement can be met only after 
the other three are worked out fairly satisfac- 
torily. Certain data are, of course, already 
available: surplus has been built up as a re- 
serve ; membership has grown; publications have 
shown healthy profits; expenditures have been 
kept to or below the average; and most of all, 
the Association has benefited by the vigorous 
direction of its Officers and Board. 


Recommendations were made to the Executive 
Board and approved as follows: 

That the annual budget of the Association in- 
clude estimates for all publications, appropria- 
tions and expenditures: SprcraA, Luiprartes, 
Technical Book Review Index, Special Libraries 
Resources, Duplicate Exchange, and General 
publications (as a whole) ; 

That the present “deficit” in Sprcrar Li- 
BRARIES account be eliminated, and that the 
magazine be placed on a flexible budget, any 
deficit incurred or surplus realized to be taken 
from or added to Publications account within 
the year; 

That for the present year, excess of expense 
over income for “Proceedings” issue or issues 
(July-September quarter) shall be charged 
against Convention income; 

That an analysis of publications currently sold 
be reported at least annually in Specra, Li- 
BRARIES, the data to include: 


Date published 

Title of publication 

Copies (Number) 

Printed 
Distributed to Institutional members 
Sold 

Total cost of publication 

Sales receipts 

Profit or loss (+ or —) 

The Committee wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Association, to the 
Board, and to the President for assistance in 
solving some of the problems presented this 
year. 

Wa.ter HausporFer, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP 

In October 1942, a study and report of the 
statistics for the 1942-1943 membership cam- 
paign was made to the S. L. A. Executive Board 
and Advisory Council. At that time, it was in- 
teresting to note that ten of the Chapters had 
either reached a 10 per cent increase in their 
membership, or had gone considerably over it. 
As a result, the quota of 10 per cent set for the 
entire membership was attained. Also 78 more 
members had become affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation than in the 1941-42 campaign. 

A comparison of the figures on the member- 
ship report for the year ending December 31, 
1942 versus the figures of the membership re- 
port for the period ending May 31, 1943, shows 
a further net gain in membership, as follows: 
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1942- 1941- Chapters be studied very carefully for their 
1943 1942 possibilities next year and more effort made to 
Ee MS ie ee eS 2 0 ascertain their actual potentialities. 





Institutional (New and Reinstated) 50 15 
Active (New and Reinstated) 330 125 
Associate (New and Reinstated) 122 63 


a ER ae ae a 504 203 


In dollars and cents, this net increase in mem- 
bership over last year means increased revenue 
of $2,844 for the year 1942-1943, versus $976 for 
the year 1941-1942, or a total of $1,868 more 
taken in as net increase this season. I should 
like to add that this afternoon I secured our 
third and fourth Life Memberships. The second 
was taken out this year by Walter Hafner, of 
G. E. Stechert & Company, the third by Clara 
B. Rademaeker, of Wm. H. Rademaeker & 
Son Company, and the fourth by Betty Joy 
Cole, a S. L. A. Director and Librarian of 
Calco Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
mid Company. This brings the total net increase 
over last season to $1,968. 

Since the Convention has started, we have 
secured 1 Institutional, 21 Active and 2 Asso- 
ciate members. On a semi-yearly basis, this 
means a net increase of $62, or a net total 
increase of $2,030 over last year. In addition, 
we have a transfer from Active ‘to Institu- 
tional as a result of the Convention. 

It is very gratifying to know that the Com- 
mittee worked very hard and, consequently, is 
responsible for the fact that we obtained such 
fine results. It is a very healthy sign in times 
like these. 

The first step in our campaign was an effort 
to reinstate as many members as possible who 
had been dropped for non-payment of dues. It 
was also the last step that we stressed in our 
campaign. This is important, because we cer- 
tainly do not want to lose any of our members 
unless there is a logical reason, such as leaving 
the library field. 

Another fact which has proven very important 
in the success of increasing our membership is 
that personal contact secures more new mem- 
bers than any other method of approach. 
Furthermore, prospects selected by the Chapter 
Chairman are far more successful than sug- 
gested lists sent to these workers on the Mem- 
bership Committee by their National Chairman. 

There were a few Chapters, as the statistics 
will show, that had a very slight increase in 
their membership. It is suggested that these 


This year we decided to offer a prize of an 
$18.75 War Bond to the Chapter Membership 
Chairman who secured the most memberships 
for her Chapter. A percentage basis of the 
number of paid-up memberships was used as the 
method of ascertaining the winner of this prize, 
All memberships were reduced to Active mem- 
berships, that is, 1 Institutional member equalled 
3 Active members, and 2% Associate members 
equalled 1 Active member. In this way, even 
the smallest Chapter had a chance to win. 

I am happy to announce that the St. Louis 
Chapter—with an increase of 378/10 per 
cent—is the winner of this prize. The Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chapter—with an increase of 27 2/10 
per cent—is second; and the Illinois Chapter— 
with an increase of 187/10 per cent—is third. 

On the same basis, a $5 prize in War Stamps 
went to the representative-at-large who obtained 
the most new memberships—and the winner of 
this was Mrs. R. C. Daniels, Fort Worth Public 
Library, Fort Worth, Texas. 

RosaLinp H. Morrison, Chairman 


METHODS 


This past year the Methods Committee has de- 
voted itself largely to projects outlined last 
year, including the publication in Sprcia, Li- 
BRARIES Of a series of articles on “Evaluating 
Library Procedures and Services.” One of these 
articles appeared in the February issue of the 
magazine and others are either ready for publi- 
cation or are in preparation. 

Material for two papers on “Weeding Out 
Process” and “Report Methods and Policies” has 
been collected from the various Chapters either 
by questionnaires or by local Methods meet- 
ings. This is the first time that the local repre- 
sentatives of the Methods Committee have had 
regular assignments and they have entered into 
the spirit of the work wholeheartedly. The 
Chairman suggests that in the future these 
members be given definite projects for meet- 
ings or surveys. I am sure that they will ac- 
complish the assignment in a very capable 
manner. 

Exima T. Evans, Chairman 


MICROFILMING AND DOCUMENTATION 
This Committee has so far supplied five ar- 
ticles on “Microfilm Reading Machines” for 
SpecraL LriprariEs. The last article in this 
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series will appear probably in the September, 
1943, issue. Reprints of these articles may be 
obtained from the Committee or from the 
authors. 

The Committee, with the assistance of Mr. 
G. E. Fielstra of the New York Public Library, 
is arranging an exhibition illustrating the de- 
velopment of microphotography from its earliest 
use to the present. This exhibition is to be held 
in Room 316 of the New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Committee also arranged for a round 
table meeting on microphotography during the 
S. L. A. Conference in New York City. 

Louis H. Fox, Chairman 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


During 1942-1943 the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of Special Libraries Association has con- 
centrated on discovering ways in which the day 
by day activities of all S. L. A. members relate 
to a Public Relations program. Even in its 
makeup the Committee has stressed that phase. 
With its limited membership of three, Marion 
Wells, a Chapter President, has devoted special 
attention to public relations as it applies to S. 
L. A. Association’s Chapters ; Irene Strieby, an- 
other member, has emphasized Groups, while 
the Chairman has gathered general material on 
the subject and prepared articles for the De- 
cember, 1942 and June, 1943 issues of SPECIAL 
LipraRIES. The June article reported in what 
ways public relations have been fostered during 
the year by S. L. A. Chapters, Groups, Com- 
mittees and individuals and the one in Decem- 
ber discussed specific ways in which public re- 
lations could be developed. 

There are many channels through which pub- 
lic relations may be promoted. Some Chapters 
and Groups have done more in one line than in 
another, so there are many ways in which each 
can do more. A detailed record of progress in 
this line could well be planned for next year. 
Effective development of a public relations pro- 
gram for S. L. A. is simple. Its substance is 
consistent application of that angle to each de- 
tail of one’s daily work. 

Marian C. MANLEy, Chairman 


PusiicaTions GovERNING Boarp 
Shortly after the present Publications Govern- 
ing Board was appointed by the President, it 
met to discuss the projects on hand from the 
proceding year. Several of the Groups had 
previously submitted requests for publications, 
some of which had been approved in general 
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and upon which the Board was now asked to 
give specific approval. The Science-Technology 
Group had in process of preparation its Numeri- 
cal Patent Index for Chemical Abstracts from 
1907-1934 to which it now proposed to add the 
years 1935 and 1936. A book of 750 pages by 
photo-offset at a cost of $3,000 for printing and 
binding was estimated. The Board investigated 
possibilities of securing paper, sought coopera- 
tion in expense with Chemical Abstracts and 
finally with reluctance voted that it was too ex- 
pensive a proposition for S. L. A. to venture 
this year. The Group is now attempting to have 
it printed privately or with underwriting by 
some sponsors. A Manual for Science-Tech- 
nology Libraries is another Science-Technology 
Group project formally approved in March 
1942 but this has not yet been completed. 

The Financial Group made requests to the 
Board for the publication of a Manual for Fi- 
nancial Libraries, a supplement to the Handbook 
of Commercial and Financial Services and a 
Union List of Periodicals for Financial Li- 
braries. The first two were approved and their 
preparation encouraged. 

The Source List on Petroleum and several 
other Source Lists in preparation last year have 
been postponed for the present. 

It was proposed that a new edition of Direc- 
tory of Microfilm Sources be published this 
year. After thorough consideration it was de- 
cided there was not sufficient need for such a 
publication at this time because a similar direc- 
tory was soon to be issued by the Bibliographi- 
cal Center in Philadelphia. 

An interesting manuscript for a Directory of 
War Films was submitted by a member from 
Dartmouth College Library. The possibilities of 
publication were explored but eventually it failed 
to materialize because the compiler went to war. 

A revised edition of War Subject Headings 
was proposed. The Board succeeded in obtain- 
ing an up-to-date revision from Rose Vor- 
melker of Cleveland of her list, Eleanor Cavan- 
augh submitted a list, and the Time, Inc. 
and Council on Foreign Relations lists were 
reprinted. The 20th Century-Fox list was omitted 
in the revision. In this form the second edition 
was finally approved for printing. The cost of 
750 copies for printing and mailing and adver- 
tising is approximately $500. 

The Board also proposed a list of Postwar 
Subject Headings and urged all Groups to dis- 
cover such material, but that obtained did not 
warrant publication at this time. 
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Contributions toward a Special Library 
Glossary as compiled by Linda H. Morley and 
other S. L. A. members, was submitted to the 
Board and issued at once in mimeograph form at 
small expense. This has been reprinted in larger 
quantities than first thought necessary. 


The Publications Governing Board adopted 
as a sensible policy for this year the publication 
of tools which are essential and which would 
be sure to have a ready market. Since funds 
for printing were limited this method assured 
quick sales to cover cost of publication and pos- 
sibly secure a profit. It also gave to our mem- 
bers the tools they have a right to expect from 
their professional association. 


We also issued in mimeograph form an Index 
to Petroleum Statistics compiled by Bradford 
A. Osborne of Tulsa Public Library, a useful 
tool for all technical libraries and many other 
special libraries. Its sale at 50 cents a copy 
has been very good. The fourth publication re- 
cently released is Aeronautical Reference Li- 
brary compiled by Willard K. Dennis, assisted 
by 18 other special librarians. It was printed 
as a 32-page pamphlet and sells at $1.00 a copy. 

All of these publications have been given 
without cost to those Institutional Members who 
requested them. 

The Board likewise approved the reprinting 
of one article from Sprcrat LiprariEs, Ameri- 
can Labor Publications by Elmer M. Grieder 
of Harvard University Library. 

The President and other members of the 
Executive Board brought to the Board for dis- 
cussion the publication of Volumes II, III, and 
IV of Special Libraries Resources. Volume I 
which was issued in 1941 still shows a deficit of 
$600. The subsequent volumes are in compila- 
tion. The present Publications Governing 
Board unanimously agreed that the publication 
of Volumes II, III, IV was entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the Executive Board but was 
glad to advise with it and would be willing to 
assist in any way in promoting publication. It 
recommended that a smaller number of Volumes 
II, III, and IV be printed—750 copies as a 
maximum. Suggestions for methods of reducing 
time and effort of compilation were advanced. 
Costs of editing Volume I were out of propor- 
tion to sales return and advice was given to 
have editing of Volumes II, III, and IV done 
by volunteers. This suggestion was voted on 
by the Executive Board and the Publications 
Governing Board assumed responsibility for 
transferring facts onto a uniform outline. This 
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clerical work has recently been completed by 
20 volunteers of the New York and New Jersey 
Chapters. The Chairman has also assisted in 
advance publicity on Volumes II, III, and IV 
which has resulted in some additional orders. 
Resecca B. RANKIN, Chairman 


RESOLUTIONS 


Special Libraries Association, assembled in 
New York at its Thirty-fifth Annual Confer- 
ence, June 22-24, 1943, wishes to record its ap- 
preciation to all who have contributed to its 
welfare during the past year. 

In recognition of the fact that the pace and 
the progress of any association is determined 
by its officers and leaders, be it 

Resolved, That the Association extend to our 
President, Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, our sin- 
cere thanks for her leadership, be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary convey to her 
organization, Standard and Poor’s Corporation, 
our gratitude for its generosity in permitting 
Miss Cavanaugh time for Association duties, 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Association express its ap- 
preciation to the members of the Executive 
Board, to the Editor of Specia, Liprari£s, Miss 
Alma C. Mitchill, and to the national Secretary, 
Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins for their unusual de- 
votion and service over and beyond the requi- 
sites of office. 

The Association understands the tremendous 
task asked of the Convention Chairman and her 
Committees in organizing this Conference under 
wartime conditions. The unavoidable delay in 
the decision to hold this Meeting required ac- 
celerated preparations. That these preparations 
were successfully concluded was shown by the 
fine quality of the program and the unprece- 
dented registration for a Convention of such 
short duration, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association express its 
highest admiration for the accomplishments of 
the various Convention Committees, especially 
to the Convention Chairman, Miss Marguerite 
Burnett, for her untiring labor, to Miss Rosalind 
H. Morrison for her diligent work on arrange- 
ments and registration, to Miss Mary P. Mc- 
Lean for her excellent results on Convention 
publicity and to Mrs. Pauline Wichter Garber 
for her efforts in obtaining the diversified ex- 
hibits. 

Special Libraries Association wishes to convey 
its gratitude to all individuals, committees, 
groups, or organizations, members and non- 
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members, who have contributed in any manner 
to the success of this Conference. The follow- 
ing deserve special commendation : 

Our host, the New York Chapter, and espe- 
cially the hospitality shown by several of its 
members, namely, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the New York Historical Society 
and the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library; 

The Honorable Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor 
of the City of New York, for his appearance 
at our opening session ; 

The many distinguished guest speakers: 

Dr. Henry A. Barton, American Institute of 
Physics; Mr. Charles Bayer, The Borden 
Company; Miss Evelyn Blewett, Advertis- 
ing Council; Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board; Dr. Paul 
F. Cadman, American Bankers Association; 
Miss Neva R. Deardorff, Welfare Council 
of New York City; Dr. Charles L. Fox, 
Jr., College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University; Mr. John Gaillard, 
American Standards Association; Mr. Sher- 
man S. Hayden, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion; Mr. Arthur Hirose, McCall Corpora- 
tion; Mr. Paul Hollister, Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Mr. Fielding L. Huesmann, 
National Housing Agency; Prof. E. 
Hutchisson, Journal of Applied Physics; 
Mr. James R. McLauchlen, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; Mr. 
Malcolm Morrow, Office of War Informa- 
tion; Dr. Harold G. Moulton, The Brook- 
ings Institution; Mr. Jurgen C. Raymond, 
New York Academy of Medicine; Mr. J. 
H. Riddle, Bankers Trust Company; Mr. 
Norwood Weaver, Magazine Marketing 
Service; Mr. Frank R. Wilson, Department 
of Commerce. 


The Pandick Press for printing and con- 
tributing all copies of the official Conference 
program ; 

The New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau of the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion for their invaluable assistance at the regis- 
tration desk; 

The management of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
for the courteous and efficient cooperation of 
its staff; and to 

All Exhibitors for the uniform utility and 
excellence of their displays. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR Farr, 
M. Marcaret KEHL, 
Otca ANDERSON, Chairman. 
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Stupent Loan Funp 


The quarterly financial statement of our na- 
tional Secretary reports $940.31 in the Treasury 
for the Student Loan Fund as of March 31, 1943. 

There is a loan for $300 outstanding to a 
member who has just completed her course at 
the School of Library Science of Western Re- 
serve University. She hopes to have a position 
soon and will then begin regular monthly pay- 
ments to repay her loan. 

There have been very few requests for in- 
formation regarding the Fund during this past 
year. One member of a western chapter was 
planning to do graduate work but decided to 
postpone her study for another year. One in- 
quiry came from a member who expected to at- 
tend a summer session. Nothing further was 
heard from her. 

All Chapter Presidents were asked to make 
announcements regarding the Fund in Chapter 
Bulletins and from the friendly letters received 
from all Presidents the majority of our mem- 
bers now know of this method of supplement- 
ing their funds when planning to attend school. 
In response to the letter regarding publicity for 
the Fund, San Francisco Bay Region Chapter 
replied that it did not have members expecting 
to apply but wished to express its interest, so 
voted to send a check for $10. This was a 
splendid expression of interest and much appre- 
ciated by the Committee. 

Emma M. Boyer, Chairman 


TECHNICAL Book Review INDEX 

The Technical Book Review Index began its 
ninth volume in January, 1943. The present re- 
port, however, does not cover the calendar year, 
according to which the volumes run, but the 
period from Convention to Convention, i. e. is- 
sues published from September, 1942, to the end 
of June. 

In March of this year John F. Harrigan, Edi- 
tor since 1940, was called to the Army. As this 
was expected for some time, Mr. McClelland 
selected and trained a successor well in advance. 
Therefore when the time came, Julia C. Wallace 
was able to take over the editorship without 
interruption of the service. With Mr. McClel- 
land’s coaching she is doing a fine job. 

The Index was published monthly from Sep- 
tember to June, covering reviews that appeared 
in journals received during the previous month. 
The number of reviews contained in ten issues 
was 1,962; the number of books reviewed: 
1,235. This means that the TBRI is giving ap- 
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proximately 2,000 reviews for the subscription 
price of $7.50, or, in other words, 10 reviews 
for 3 cents. It must constitute a great time and 
money saving item in the budget of any sub- 
scriber to be able to receive condensed reviews 
at such a low price. 

The number of subscriptions increased greatly 
during the past year. In September 1942, we 
had 490 subscriptions; in June 1943 we had 683. 
This is an increase of 40 per cent. 

SLA is proud of the fact that at present 200 
Army Air Field Libraries all over the country 
subscribe to the Technical Book Review Index. 
A recently received order (accompanied by 
$1,500 in cash) made it necessary to reprint sev- 
eral back copies. 

E. H. McCie..anp 
EpitrH PortMAN 
Jotan M. Ferric, Chairman 


TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Facilities for special library training have 
been extended during the year by the establish- 
ment of several new courses. Miss Rose Vor- 
melker is giving a course at Western Reserve, 
another course was given at Drexel by Dorothy 
Bemis, Madge C. Penton and Miriam Huddle. 
The new B. L. S. course at the University of Chi- 
cago, providing basic library training with addi- 
tional courses in a subject field, also provides 
preparation particularly useful to the subject 
department or professional school librarian in 
public and university libraries. 

Experience shows a lack of good teaching ma- 
terial in special library literature on certain 
subjects. A list of such subjects was submitted 
to the Editor of Sprcia, Liprarigs last year 
and this year the Chairman has cooperated with 
the Chairman of the Methods Committee in 
working out a series of articles for the maga- 
zine with possible authors for different subjects. 
There is no lack of articles describing the 
methods of individual libraries but few discuss 
policies or principles for a particular library. 

SpEciAL Liprari£Es has been sent on a courtesy 
basis again this year for the period of their 
course to students taking special library courses. 
Interest in the magazine and the profession as 
well as appreciation of this courtesy have been 
expressed by a number of these students. 

As a means of gaining greater professional 
recognition the Committee believes it would be 
desirable to give publicity to the fact that special 
librarianship is often a dual profession. Many 
special librarians have training or experience, or 
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both, qualifying them as subject specialists in 
another field as well as that of librarianship, 
In order to secure facts on which such a public 
relations program could be developed the Chair- 
man worked out with Ruth Savord a section of 
the membership census questionnaire in order 
to discover how many of our members have such 
double training. The Committee recommends 
that a plan be developed whereby this char- 
acteristic of the special library profession js 
given recognition and publicity through the 
establishment of either a special class of mem- 
bership or the awarding of a title to those of 
our members who qualify for it. Definite stand- 
ards would of course be necessary. 

From time to time special librarians have dis- 
cussed the disadvantages of the term “special 
librarian” in achieving the fullest service of 
which a “special library” is capable yet hesitate 
to suggest a change of naine after 33 years. 
The plan suggested above might serve as a 
“bridge” between the name “special librarian” 
and a new one more adequately suggesting the 
special librarian’s place in scientific, business, art 
and other special fields. 

LinpA H. Morey, Chairman 


War ActTIVITIES 


The objectives of the War Activities Com- 
mittee as conceived by the Chairman, and as 
expressed by him in “A Progress Report” pub- 
lished in SpecraL Lipraries February 1943, are: 


“(1) to acquaint librarians with the ac- 
tivities of their colleagues in widely sepa- 
rated areas and in different types of li- 
libraries; (2) to render the results of such 
activities immediately available to those 
government officials desiring them; (3) to 
coordinate and stimulate further projects 
along these lines.” 


Letters were sent to all Chapter Presidents 
requesting that information on all types of war 
activities then under way or contemplated be 
mailed to the Chairman at Committee Head- 
quarters (Riggs Memorial Library, Georgetown 
University, Washington 7, D. C.). Largely 
through the generous cooperation of the Editor 
of Spectra, Lipraries, who published several 
announcements from the Committee, the re- 
sponse was gratifying. Publicity was also ob- 
tained for the Committee’s activities through 
Mr. Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, who enabled 
us to draw national attention to our work 
through the pages of the periodical Education 
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for Victory (Vol. 1, p. 25, December 15, 1942). 
Cordial relations were also established with Mr. 
John Mackenzie Cory, lately Chief of the Li- 
brary Liaison Unit, Office of War Information. 

The data gathered by the Committee from the 
various Chapters were summarized in some de- 
tail in the article in Specia, Liprarigs men- 
tioned above. It was also used to answer a 
number of queries that came to the Committee 
both by telephone and by mail. Mrs. Ursula 
Duffus, Office of Civilian Defense, National Or- 
ganizations Section, found this SLA material 
so valuable that she borrowed it and made a 
transcript of it for the use of her agency in its 
national work. 

The Committee was called upon to assist in 
publicizing the 1943 Annual Conference of the 
Special Libraries Association. Releases describ- 
ing the work of special librarians in war-related 
activites were sent to Mary P. McLean, national 
Publicity Chairman. Further newspaper pub- 
licity was obtained through the cooperation of 
Jane Brewer, Chairman, Publicity Committee, 
Washington, D. C. Chapter. Mr. Ralph M. 
Dunbar again assisted us by running a release 
on the Conference in Education for Victory. 

The Report of Lucy O. Lewton, Chairman, 
Sub-Committee on Cooperative Conservation 
Abstracts for W. P. B. follows. 

Puiturs TEMPLE, Chairman 


Sus-ComMITrEE Report oN COOPERATIVE 
ConSERVATION ABSTRACTS For W. P. B. 


A year ago the Committee on Conservation 
of Industrial Raw Materials of the War Pro- 
duction Board, via Mr. Paul Cabot, Deputy 
Chief, approached the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion through Laura Woodward, our immediate 
past President, with a request for aid in cover- 
ing abstracts on Conservation, Substitution and 
Specification of strategic and critical materials 
to be used by the W. P. B. in compiling a Con- 
servation and Substitution Manual. 

A sub-committee under the S. L. A. War Ac- 
tivities Committee was appointed, with myself 
as chairman, to line up a group of volunteer 
librarians, to abstract articles on a certain ma- 
terial (if possible, in the field of the industry 
with which each was connected). 

A letter calling for volunteers and outlining 
the work, which consisted of (1) current con- 
servation abstracts; (2) a title-reference bib- 
liography on conservation of that material 1914- 
1942; (3) a filing classification for the abstracts, 
was sent out to some forty-six special librarians, 


names of whom were secured through Special 
Libraries Resources, Volume I. 

Twenty-six librarians agreed to undertake 
this cooperative scheme, but two dropped out in 
the course of the year. Twenty-four librarians 
covering all the strategic metals and materials, 
with the exception of some chemicals, for which 
to date no volunteer has been found, have con- 
tributed regularly these abstracts to Carol Wan- 
ner, Librarian of O. E. M., who volunteered to 
cover Zinc. 

The work has progressed satisfactorily with 
only two general follow-up letters sent in the 
course of the year. The Conservation Manual 
of W. P. B. is about to be issued and will 
carry a bibliography compiled from these S. L. 
A. contributed references. W. P. B. has been so 
pleased with the master card file of this Con- 
servation information that it has been sent to 
England as a travelling exhibit to stimulate 
there the formation of the same type of a co- 
operative abstracting project. 

The Bibliographies, 1914-1942, a slower job, 
have not all been handed in as yet, but are in 
the process of compilation. 

Lucy O. Lewton, Sub-Committee Chairman 


GROUPS 


ADVERTISING 

As of this date the National Advertising 
Group has 112 members, of which 92 are in the 
New York Chapter and the remainder scattered 
throughout the rest of the membership. Only 
one Chapter outside of New York really co- 
operated with the National Chairman in the 
formation of a local group and the scheduling of 
meetings. This is Michigan Chapter and its 
success has been extraordinary. There are six 
members in the group and four are coming to 
the Wartime Conference. This is proof positive 
of what can be accomplished by an energetic 
chairman—in this case Louise C. Grace of Grace 
and Bement, an Advertising Agency in Detroit. 

I am hoping that with this as an example, 
we may be able to work up more enthusiasm 
for local Advertising Groups in other Chap- 
ters, particularly in some of the larger ones. 
The New York Advertising Group, under the 
able chairmanship of Gertrude Low, had a very 
successful year. 

No “projects” were undertaken during the 
year, partially on account of the apathy en- 
countered outside of New York and Detroit. 
Since this was the first time that “Advertising” 
sessions would be held at an S. L. A. Conven- 
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tion, the Chairman concentrated her efforts on 
the arranging of interesting meetings with top- 
notch speakers. It was felt that in this way 
enthusiasm for Advertising Groups in other 
Chapters might be encouraged, especially among 
those members attending the Conference. 
DewPHINE V. HumpuHrey, Chairman 


BIoLocicAL SCIENCES 


Biological Science libraries report increased 
activity in our rapidly changing world. Medical 
and Dental School libraries are adjusting to 
accelerated programs; Nursing School libraries 
are meeting new pressures in the nursing field; 
Pharmaceutical libraries are called on to help 
meet the needs of military medicine and the 
shortages of certain drugs; Medical libraries 
are extending their services to camps and sta- 
tion hospitals and gathering material on new 
diseases introduced into this country as a result 
of the war. The National—indeed International 
—wNutrition Program is claiming attention not 
only from Food Products libraries but from 
many other types in the Biological Sciences 
Group, while Agriculture libraries are busy 
helping along the Victory Garden idea. Several 
libraries report important work in progress that 
cannot be publicized. 

Previous reports of the Biological Sciences 
Group have referred to the “Abbreviations 
Project” under the direction of Colonel Vollmer. 
The Supplement to the John Crerar Library 
List of Abbreviations (178 pages, or approxi- 
mately 2,800 additions to the original list) is 
now in the hands of the War Department. It 
was compiled with the help of about fifteen li- 
braries or their individual librarians. Typing of 
the manuscript and of the bibliographical cards 
that accompanied it was done by volunteers se- 
cured by librarians or through the O. C. D. 
Volunteer Bureau. A copy was sent to the S. L. 
A. Publications Committee Chairman, Rebecca 
B. Rankin, for her recommendations. 

In consideration of the recommendations of 
the Committee of Three, and as retiring Chair- 
man of the Biological Sciences Group, I should 
like to submit the following suggestions: 

1. It is proposed that the Biological 
Sciences Group might be divided into sub- 
sections as follows: Public Health, Pharma- 
ceutical, Food Products, Medical and Den- 
tal, Natural Science, Hospital, and Nursing. 
It is my opinion, however, that any such 
division would serve no useful purpose. 
There is too much overlapping, particularly 
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in the hospital and medical fields, and | 
believe the development of sections would 
only further complicate the already rather 
confused situation of Groups. 

2. In order to have complete records of 
member libraries, and at the same time 
simplify the present system of clerical work 
involved, I suggest that photo-duplication 
service could be used to advantage. A mem- 
bership form could be devised which would 
give all mecessary information as to library 
interests, etc. This could then be duplicated 
for the files of group officers. 

3. I strongly urge some plan for a wider, 
not a more restricted, distribution of Group 
publications. We are now trying to com- 
bine in our bulletins useful informational 
material of more or less general interest 
with items of a strictly business nature that 
concern only active Group members. The 
latter should go only to such members and 
should be issued at Group expense; the 
former should be included either in Spectra 
LIBRARIES or in a general Group bulletin to 
be published even if the costs, or part of 
the costs, were charged against each Group. 

4. I am in favor of annual formal ap- 
plication of Groups for continuation. 

5. More frequent reports from member 
libraries to Group officers are most de- 
sirable. This might be easily encouraged 
if a sheet of a Group bulletin, containing 
a few pertinent questions to be answered, 
could be torn off and returned. Formal or 
lengthy questionnaires would be put aside 
or disregarded in many cases, while one or 
two questions would perhaps be promptly 
answered and returned. 


If Group officers are to develop strong Groups 
they must be afforded every means possible of 
knowing the member libraries. They must learn 
how this can best be accomplished. I recom- 
mend a training session or round table for in- 
coming Group officers. 

Marion Kappts, Chairman 


FINANCIAL 

During the year 1942-1943, the Financial 
Group has continued to publish quarterly its 
Financial Group Bulletin, but for the first time 
on a subscription basis. Because the Group 
wished to build up its bank account and because 
the Bulletin was considered good enough to put 
on such a basis, it was decided to charge $1 
for a yearly subscription. After considerable 
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follow-ups by the Chairman, the subscription list 
stands today at 130. 

At the annual business meeting in Detroit 
last year the Group unanimously voted on pre- 
paring three publications. These have since 
been tentatively approved by the S. L. A. Pub- 
lications Governing Board. One of these was a 
Manual on the Organization of a Financial Li- 
brary, and Roberta Herriott, Librarian of the 
Chase National Bank, was appointed Chairman 
of this Committee. On May 10 she reported 
that a preliminary draft of the Manual would 
probably be ready for final review by the Pub- 
lications Governing Board in 1944. The second 
was a supplement to the Handbook of Com- 
mercial and Financial Services which Walter 
Hausdorfer, Librarian, School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University, agreed to undertake. He re- 
ports that out of the 263 organizations listed in 
the 1939 Handbook, 170 have returned corrected 
copy and that he has circularized 227 additional 
organizations from which he has received only 
51 returns. In both cases he plans follow-ups. 
After a thorough analysis, Mr. Hausdorfer now 
feels that a complete revision rather than a 
Supplement is necessary inasmuch as much of 
the copy of the 1939 volume requires major 
revision (82 items) and some of the minor or 
slighter revisions include change in price or 
extent of service. An additional feature that 
has been proposed for the new Handbook is a 
list of obsolete services. Mr. Hausdorfer sug- 
gests the possibility of including in Spectra, Li- 
BRARIES or in the Financial Group Bulletin as 
a regular feature, notices of new or discontinued 
Services which could be cumulated as an An- 
nual Supplement to the Handbook. The prob- 
ability is that a complete revision of the Hand- 
book will be available late in 1943. The third 
project voted on in Detroit was a Union List of 
Periodicals, Services and Special Collections in 
Financial Libraries of the Financial Group. 
Later, the Special Collections Section was 
dropped. Ruth Nichols, Librarian, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, is serving as Chairman 
of the project, while Ruth Miller, Librarian, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, is Chairman of the sub-committee on 
services. The net result for the year on the 
Periodicals Section is a beginning on a master 
list of periodicals and the collection of some aids 
toward it and considerable progress in the 
formulation of a Services List by the sub- 
chairman. 

One project that was started in 1941-1942 is 
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still in progress. It is the Manual of Routine 
for Corporation Files which is being prepared 
by a Committee headed by Rose Boots, Li- 
brarian, Marvyn Scudder Financial Library, 
Columbia University. Because of considerable 
illness and great difficulties in the manpower 
situation, Miss Boots reports that little progress 
has been made on the Manual. However, she 
has made a list of libraries to whom a ques- 
tionnaire should be sent and is now working on 
the fifth revision of the questionnaire. 

Considerable publicity in the newspapers and 
financial publications has been given the Group 
this past year both through its Publicity Chair- 
man, Mildred Neel, and through its Group 
Chairman, who was also appointed Chairman of 
the Wartime Conference Publicity Committee. 
Conference publicity appeared in the American 
Banker (twice), Journal of Commerce, Bank- 
ing, Journal of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New 
York State Banker, Commercial West, Mid- 
Western Banker, and New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

While the Chairman has enjoyed her contacts 
with the various project Chairmen and members 
during the past year, she feels considerably 
chagrined that the Group as a whole has not 
undertaken any projects directly essential to 
the war effort and suggests that the incoming 
officers give the matter more thought than is 
given to a usual Group project. 

Mary P. McLean, Chairman 


INSURANCE 

Publication of the Insurance Book Reviews 
has continued quarterly during the year. The 
Group had planned to have assistance this year 
from the National Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in preparation of their 
Reviews, but the resulting delay in the publica- 
tion of IBR was so great that the Chairman 
recommends the discontinuance of asking for 
contributions. 

Four issues of the Insurance Group Bulletin 
appeared during 1942-1943 with the paper and 
printing furnished by the Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin. 
Papers given at the 1942 Conference were dup- 
licated and distributed to Group members with 
the Bulletin. 

Post-Conference publicity appeared in five in- 
surance magazines and two newspapers last year 
and two pre-Conference releases were sent to 
the same publications in 1942. 

MarIANA THURBER, Chairman 
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MusEUM 


The Museum Group project has been the 
gathering of material for the files of the Techni- 
cal Adviser, such as special bibliographies, in- 
dexes, lists, etc., which have been compiled in- 
dependently by members of the Group; also, 
classification systems for lantern slides, mounted 
photographs and any other catagories of special 
material handled by the libraries of the Group. 
Mrs. Marjorie Bingham, Secretary, has made 
a survey of the library classification systems 
used and the probable cost involved in chang- 
ing from one system to another. The survey 
was made specifically for the Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Science but a report of the findings 
will also be given to the Group. 

An eight-page bulletin has been issued con- 
taining letters from Mexico and Honolulu by 
Group members, material on Kodachrome 
lantern slides, the report of the Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Science survey of library classification 
systems, and the information on the Group 
project concerning special bibliographies and in- 
dexes in the Museum Group libraries. 

The New York Chapter’s Museum Group 
held two meetings. The first was at the Grolier 
Club in connection with an exhibition, the 
“United States Navy, 1776-1815, Depicted in 
an Exhibition of Prints of American Naval En- 
gagements and American Naval Commanders.” 
Mr. Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Board of 
the United States Steel Corporation, who was 
the Chairman of the Committee to prepare the 
exhibition, spoke to the Group. The second 
meeting was held at the New York Historical 
Society. Mr. Alexander J. Wall, Director of the 
Society, spoke on “The Role the Historical Mu- 
seum Could Play in the Education for Real 
and Understanding Citizenship in this Country.” 

A Liaison Officer has been appointed for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with the activities 
of such related organizations as the A. L. A. 
Art Reference Round Table, and the library 
groups in the American Association of Museums 
and the College Art Association. Miss Alice 
Mundt, Worcester Art Museum Library, holds 
this office. 

Eira TALLMAN, Chairman 


NEWSPAPER 
During the last few weeks, the Newspaper 
Group has managed to accomplish a task it had 
contemplated several years ago. Mr. William 
Alcott of the Boston Globe sent out 700 post- 
card forms to each newspaper library in the 
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United States and to some in Canada seeking 
pertinent information concerning each. The list 
of librarians found in Editor & Publisher is far 
from complete and through this survey the 
Newspaper Group hopes to obtain a complete 
census of this branch of Special Libraries As- 
sociation. At the time this was written many 
filled out cards have been returned. 

The Newspaper Manual project has lain dor- 
mant during the year due to the lack of some- 
one to edit the copy. At the present time the 
Chairman of the Group is in the process of 
writing a Chapter on newspaper libraries for 
the proposed book on Research Librarianship. 

Apert A. Mason, Chairman 


SclENcE-TECH NOLOGY 


This Group is in the paradoxical position of 
having an increasing membership with a de- 
creasing activity. Around 145 new members were 
added during the year, bringing the total to ap- 
proximately 1,000. Rapid growth of war indus- 
tries with their demands has increased the de- 
mands for technical libraries faster than they 
could be met. Longer hours have usually meant 
also less time available for S. L. A. activities. 

No attempt was made to add new projects but 
a serious effort was stressed to complete some 
of the projects which were started in the past. 
The one nearest completion, namely: Numerical 
Patent Index for Chemical Abstracts 1907-1936 
was held up from publication by the Associa- 
tion for lack of funds. The Publications Gov- 
erning Board and the Executive Board were 
cooperative and granted approval of our petition 
to arrange for publication by an outside firm. 
Encouragement in this idea was given by Mr. 
M. P. Doss and Mr. D. F. Brown. The project 
was taken up with Edwards Brothers and a 
card circularized to the membership of the 
Group to obtain an idea of how many copies 
could be sold within the Group. Announcements 
appeared in Sctence and in Spectra LiBRARIES 
from which the responses have been good to 
date. Opinions have been expressed pro and 
con that we might be infringing on the copy- 
right of the American Chemical Society so that 
permission has been asked of its Board of Di- 
rectors for issuance of this material. 

Miss Elma Evans who is acting as Editor 
of the Manual for Science-Technology Libraries 
changed positions this year so of necessity the 
Manual is progressing slowly. 

Miss Catherine Deneen retyped and Mrs. 
Mabel Duthey Reiner rechecked the List of Sub- 
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ject Headings for Chemical Libraries. This 
should be ready for resubmission to the Publi- 
cations Governing Board shortly. The Board 
has given permission for publication of this as 
well as for the Compilation of Russian Maga- 
zine Holdings when completed by Nathalie 
Frank and Emma Crandal. 

The Engineering-Aeronautics Section, headed 
by Mrs. Ruth McG. Lane and Patricia Kelly, 
has devoted some time to working out a scheme 
of activities. Like many another appeal, the an- 
swer to a circular letter asking for suggestions 
brought little response, but we believe activity 
of this Section will be merely delayed by the 
war and that it definitely has a future. 

Exsie L. Garvin, Chairman 


SocraL SCIENCES 


The Social Sciences Group has issued two 
bulletins, copies of which have been sent to the 
entire membership. 

Tentative arrangements have been made for 
an article by one of our members, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hubbard, Librarian of the New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Commission, 
on Planning Libraries, to appear in a fall issue 
of SpectaL LIBRARIES. 

Miss Isabelle Bronk, Vice-Chairman and in- 
coming Group Chairman is heading a Commit- 
tee on Postwar Planning. It is expected that 
recommendations and plans for work carried on 
by and at the responsibility of the Group will 
be charted by this Committee. 

HELEN Rocers, Chairman 


TRANSPORTATION 


A petition to form a Transportation Group 
within the Special Libraries Association was 
presented to the Executive Board by Adrian A. 
Paradis, Librarian, American Air Lines, Inc., at 
its meeting in New York on March 27, 1943. 
The petition, signed by ten members was duly 
granted, and Mr. Paradis was appointed Tempo- 
rary Chairman. 

The national membership list was consulted 
and a list made of all members thought to be in- 
terested in transportation. Announcement of the 
formation of the group was sent to this selected 
list which numbered about 150. The aims of 
the group, which are to provide a common meet- 
ing ground for all librarians, economists, re- 
search analysts, bibliographers and others in- 
terested in any phase of transportation and to 
cultivate and maintain close contact between 
representative libraries were set forth in this 
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announcement, as well as the program for the 
Conference to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York, June 22-24. This was planned 
to include a luncheon on Tuesday at which it 
was hoped all members would become ac- 
quainted, and a business meeting on Thursday 
afternoon at which projects and plans would 
be discussed and officers elected. No formal pro- 
gram was planned. 

ApriAn A. Parapis, Temporary Chairman 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 


The University and College Group has issued 
four Bulletins during the year in which has been 
revived the practice of publishing “Basic Lists”, 
begun several years ago. This year there has 
been published a Basic List for “Dental Li- 
braries,” one for “Music Libraries,” and one 
for “Pharmacy.” 

The Pittsburgh Chapter University and Col- 
lege Group held four meetings during the year, 
with some phase of the “Use of the Catalog in 
University and College Libraries” as the sub- 
ject at each meeting. 

The Special Library Council of Philadelphia 
College and University Division held one meet- 
ing at which were discussed new objectives to- 
ward greater cooperation between library, 
faculty and students. So far as I have been 
able to learn, no other Sections have held formal 
meetings, although individual members are con- 
tributing to various timely projects. 

The University and College Group now num- 
bers 926 members. 

EstHer E. Fawcert, Chairman 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN DocuUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


At a meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute held on January 28, 1943, the subject 
of auxiliary publication was briefly discussed 
and reports were made on microfilming in li- 
braries by representatives of library laborator- 
ies. Mr. Ralph Shaw, Librarian of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, raised the question of costs 
in microfilming. From records kept in that Li- 
brary it appears that approximately 80 per cent 
of the cost of a 50 cent order is for bookkeep- 
ing, correspondence, etc. By far the smallest 
cost is due to laboratory costs. He proposed as 
a means of reducing this high overhead, the 
adoption of a uniform base rate by library labor- 
atories. In this way, bookkeeping, estimates and 
correspondence would be reduced to a minimum 
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and requests from libraries could be filled with 
a minimum of effort. 


Colonel Jones of the Army Medical Library 
outlined the current activities of Medicofilm 
Service. There are now six cameras operated 
by seven or eight people working chiefly on 
official business. They are filming for the gov- 
ernment services here and overseas and for our 
allies, as a substitute for inter-library loan. In 
the past year one million and a half cards in the 
general catalogue and five and one-half million 
pages of records were filmed. Some color film- 
ing has been done for lecture purposes. En- 
largements are furnished on request, these ac- 
cording to Colonel Jones are not as good but 
cheaper than photostats. Dr. Seidell of Medi- 
cofilm Service supplemented Colonel Jones’ re- 
marks with especial emphasis on his recently 
adopted practice of substituting free microfilm 
for interlibrary loans. This is done on the 
principle that the library is a public institution 
which gives all its services free. Microfilm he 
regards as just another service of a library. 
Mr. Schwegmann of the Library of Congress 
said he had no objection to Dr. Seidell’s pro- 
posal, but pointed out the practical problem of 
covering the cost in some way. He proposed 
as an improvement in present practice that steps 
be taken to facilitate the interchange of orders 
between libraries. The fundamental step, of 
course, is uniformity of price. 

Dr. Tate of National Archives reported that 
the Archives has curtailed copying not con- 
nected with the war. 

Your representative spoke of the necessity to 
pay in some way for microfilm. As most library 
laboratories are now set up they cannot make 
film free, willing as they may be to admit the 
principle of free service. 

Mr. Sargeant of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian’s Office told of its work on the republica- 
tion of scientific and technical works. There 
are 160 volumes in press and three or four hun- 
dred others in prospect. The office also licenses 
the microfilming of copyright material by li- 
braries, Microfilms, Inc. etc. 

Mr. Hill of the Board of Economic Warfare 
answered questions concerning his work espec- 
ially with respect to the licensing of technical 
information for export. 

Mr. Power of Microfilm, Inc. spoke of his 
republication on film of scientific and technical 
journals. He offers some 400 titles at a price of 
1% cents a page, putting the project on a self- 
sustaining basis. He finds it impractical to 
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furnish single issues of these except in the 
form of paper enlargements. 
Mary Bennett 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
ComMMITTrEE Z-39 


American Standards Association Committee 
Z-39, Standardization in the field of Library 
Work, held no meeting during the year 1942- 
1943. The only Committee activity to report is 
the completion of the final preparations for 
publication of the revised edition of American 
Recommended Practice for Reference Data for 
Periodicals. It was suggested that the cooper- 
ating organizations represented on A.S.A. 
Committee Z-39 share in the publication by 
contributing each a small amount toward the 
expense. S.L. A. was asked to contribute $10, 
but its Executive Board felt that it could not 
approve the inclusion of this item in the 1943 
budget. 

Ruta McG. Lang, Special Representative 


LisRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


The situation in binding materials priorities 
has been subjected to frequent and drastic 
changes during the past year. This has been 
due to two facts: (1) The whole system of 
material controls by the War Production Board 
has been changing from the priority system to 
an allocation system; (2) The importance of 
libraries continues to be unrecognized by W. 
P. B. and other war agencies. 

One of the main tasks of the Washington 
representative of the S. L. A. Emergency Bind- 
ing Committee has been to obtain from the 
officials prompt rulings and interpretations, as 
favorable as possible. 

At present, priorities are in a transition stage. 
Materials for library binding come under the 
maintenance and repair heading, governed by 
Controlled Materials Plan regulations 5 and 5A. 
Under these, the status of special libraries con- 
nected with industries has been favorably clari- 
fied. Some have a high rating of AA-1 and 
others of AA-2, depending on whether they are 
engaged in munitions production; all other li- 
braries connected with business have AA-5. 
School and college libraries and their special 
departments receive an AA-2 rating. Public li- 
braries continue to be discriminated against, 
their plea to be considered “educational institu- 
tions” having been rejected. This means that 
the special departments of Public libraries may 
use only an AA-5 rating, even though they may 
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be serving on a large scale many industries in 
which small individual libraries have an AA-1 
or AA-2 rating. 

Unfortunately, changes in the control of tex- 
tiles by W. P. B. and other limitations on the 
use of CMP regulations have made the library 
ratings, with respect to binding materials prac- 
tically worthless; and this is true for most of 
the items needed by libraries for maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies. This is because 
the needs of libraries have not been considered 
in the writing of the regulations. The materials 
which are not obtainable with the CMP-5 and 
5-A ratings include buckram, reinforcing and 
blacklining fabrics and binders board. The tex- 
tile situation is becoming daily more serious. 

Anticipating the change to the system whereby 
materials will be allocated among the various 
industries, the Library Binding Institute sub- 
mitted estimates of the materials required for 
the next twelve months. The figures on ma- 
terials needed in binding for special libraries 
had to be segregated by order of W. P. B.; for 
this reason, a special survey was made by the 
Washington Representative and excellent re- 
sponses were obtained from a questionnaire to 
special librarians. The special libraries figures 
were filed at the same time as those for other li- 
braries and very favorable comment was re- 
ceived from W. P. B. officials on the comprehen- 


siveness of the statistics and the form of pres- 
entation. 

Action to secure W. P. B. consideration for 
library binding materials will soon be necessary. 
The handicaps to action will persist until there 
are effective, coordinated efforts on behalf of 
the whole profession to obtain proper recogni- 
tion for libraries from the war agencies in 
Washington. 

Your representative would like to go on rec- 
ord as expressing his sincere appreciation of the 
cooperation given throughout the year by Pel- 
ham Barr, Executive Director of the Library 
Binding Institute. Mr. Barr has given very 
freely of his time and experience, to the great 
benefit of this Committee. 

Puitiirs TEMPLE, Washington Representative 
S. L. A. Emergency Binding Committee 


Counci, or NationaL Liprary AssociATIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations held on June 25, 
1943, in New York, N. Y., Laura A. Wood- 
ward was elected Chairman of the Council for 
1943-1944. The other officers are: Vice-Chair- 
man, Edward N. Waters, President, Music Li- 
brary Association. The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mil- 
ton E. Lord, Director, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Basic Data System of National Housing Agency 


(Continued from page 211) 


Perhaps, in regard to the obtaining of 
material for our System from Federal 
sources, we are in a favored position be- 
cause of past operation. A substantial 
number of the subjects long included in 
the system have appeared in publications 
but not in a form most useful to us. 
Therefore, we have obtained the material 
from unpublished records—in one case 
directly from the reports upon which the 
statistical tabulations are based—and con- 
sequently have been less dependent upon 
publication sources. However, we have 
not been so fortunate in regard to data 
compiled by local agencies. Evidently, in 
a substantial number of cases the com- 


pilation of data ceased when publications 
were discontinued, but we still obtain 
some not-now-published material from 
local agencies through the analysts in the 
regional offices. 

You, of the special library profession, 
have an understanding of the importance 
and uses of basic data and information, 
and a threefold responsibility therewith. 
An immediate responsibility to ferret out 
a source of the information lost through 
the discontinuance of publications or a 
series on similar subjects which can be 
substituted for those unobtainable, of 
which there may be a few. Where there 
is not an alternate published source or a 
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substitute series, you then have the re- 
sponsibility of carefully considering the 
need and the possibility of making a spec- 
ial request. A second responsibility of 
yours is both immediate and continuing. 
This responsibility is to both the people 
you serve and the agency preparing the 
material in having a general understand- 
ing of the statistical material with which 
you deal. First, if there is some peculiar- 
ity about a statistical series, those people 
using the data will be greatly helped by 
being so informed. Too often, even the 
most expert statistician or analyst forgets 
that there can be several definitions to a 
term or word and that the meaning of 
data can be varied greatly by the enu- 
meration, editing, coding and tabulating 
procedures. Without knowledge of pe- 
culiarities, the analysts’ own meaning may 
unknowingly be read into the material 
with fallacious results. The agency pre- 
paring the information may not have 
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realized that certain features of a series 
preclude the direct application to an im- 
portant problem. It might be that it is 
feasible for the agency to change the pro- 
cesses so that the need could be met in 
the future, or it might be that the agency 
would know of another series. 

The third responsibility is closely al- 
lied to the one just mentioned. Your 
group is exceptionally well situated to 
know and understand the needs of those 
you serve. This knowledge would be of 
extraordinary value in the development 
of new series or the revision of old. Gov- 
ernmental agencies and other sources of 
basic data are well aware that a statistical 
compilation can meet other requirements 
than their own without impairing its use- 
fulness to them. It is their desire to meet 
as many needs as possible. In so far as 
you can aid in the achievement of this, 
you have an opportunity and responsibil- 
ity worthy of your profession. 


The Newspaper Library and the Army, Navy 
and F, B. L. 


(Continued from page 310) 


In a bit of publicity sent to our paper 
by Miss Elizabeth Boudreau, head of the 
information department of the Boston 
Public Library, occurred this paragraph, 
which I am glad to quote: 

“The questions these special libraries 
answer for the individual members of our 
armed forces or for inquirers in foreign 
countries have the double effect of win- 
ning good friends for their own organiza- 
tions and helping to win the war.” 

In presenting these facts and stories of 
aid to the F.B.I. may I repeat what I 
have tried to emphasize in this paper, 
that newspaper libraries are custodians of 


material, large or small, that may be of 
benefit to our country in these war days. 
Newspapers have made a great and splen- 
did record in their hearty support of the 


nation’s need, in urging enlistments, both 


before and after the draft became effec- 
tive, in urging the purchase of war stamps 
and bonds; in promoting patriotism; in 
salvaging metals and rubber and greases 
for the armed forces; and in supplying 
to those who must do the secret work of 
discovering enemies within our borders, 
the necessary information. In this line of 
work all newspaper librarians may take 
just pride. 
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Revolutionized Nutrition 


(Continued from page 261) 


1945 to the early 1960’s the income share 
of agriculture will rise, as the terms under 
which farmers trade their produce for 
industrial goods will change in their 
favor and, therefore, provoke increased 
productivity for all. I believe that it is 
impossible to foresee many future politi- 
cal developments at this moment. More- 
over, such a statement would involve a 
fundamental study of the relation of the 
amount of capital and the number of 
workers needed in future processing and 
farming. This cannot be done within the 
framework of my brief statements. It 
is, however, safe to venture that the de- 
mand for new standards of good diet for 
greater masses, supported by the popu- 
larization of the newer knowledge of 
nutrition, could in itself form the base 
of progress in agriculture and food indus- 
tries, provided they are able to operate 
on the basis of a fairly evenly distributed 
national income. The new and increased 
industrial activity would then reach suf- 


ficient numbers of people and we could 
truly speak of a revolution in eating 
habits to really popular extent. 

As for the shape of things to come, we 
see the general consequences of the nu- 
tritional revolution less as a total upside 
down—this expectation proves erroneous 
for most revolutions. The composition 
and processing of traditional foodstuffs, 
however, will be largely changed and im- 
proved. Additional food will be created 
and consumed, to a great extent following 
medical and dietary requirements. At 
what moment in the future the revolution 
will be achieved, is uncertain; of course, 
technological and economic factors will 
determine at what time it will be cheap 
and workable enough, but political cir- 
cumstances, such as industrial and social 
pressure, are bound to bring their weight 
to bear. The life on pills which H. G. 
Wells foresaw thirty years ago, will not 
come. Even revolutions try to adhere to the 
good traditions and customs of the past. 


New Uses for Business Statistics 


(Continued from page 203) 


tionnaires to the Morrow County farm 
list asking farmers where they purchased 
seven different classes of goods. From 
the replies, maps were prepared and much 
interesting and valuable information was 
acquired as to farm purchasing habits. 
Nationat INcomME StaTEMENT—“An- 
other forward step in the targeting of 
material to greater usefulness was the 
comparative national income statement 
for each year back to 1929, issued re- 
cently by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. It treats the total pro- 
duction of all goods and services by busi- 
ness and government as one enterprise. 
Thus it is analogous to the consolidated 


income statement of a holding company 
whose subsidiaries would include all busi- 
ness and governmental units. This in- 
come statement shows the national output 
by major classes of goods and services, to 
whom this output was sold, how the gross 
receipts were distributed in wages and 
dividends, etc., and how these funds were 
in turn budgeted to purchase the entire 
output. It has been used in a number of 
ways to show how the war is affecting 
this country and what it may mean in the 
way of postwar business conditions. It 
is also essential for those who are trying 
to understand how their particular busi- 
ness has been and will be affected.” 
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Place of Social Security 


(Continued from page 224) 


democracies of the world have initiated 
their postwar planning, in so far as they 
have got down to concrete details, with 
social security programs. I refer, of 
course, to the Beveridge Plan in Great 
Britain, to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board plan, and finally, to the so- 
called Marsh Plan for social security in 
Canada. All three of them point out the 
relationship between social security plan- 
ning and the wider planning for full em- 
ployment. But I repeat, it is no accident 
that all three countries have felt it wise 
to begin their concrete proposals with 
social security plans, because to the ordi- 
nary man and woman, the farmer, the 
worker, the professional, the white-collar 
worker, a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. The average man is very 
glad to know that plans are being made 
by all the high-powered brains in busi- 
ness, by his labor organization leaders, 
by government. The ordinary man is 
glad to know that the Nation has raised 
its sights and that there are people plan- 
ning for full employment. But the ordi- 
nary man is also intelligent and hard- 
boiled, and he knows the problems are 
difficult. He’s going to feel a lot happier 
if he can look at the statute books and 
see that, even if these plans don’t mature 
or if there should be some hitch, he and 
his family can count on a certain mini- 


mum income which will be assured to 
them under any contingency. 


We have talked a good deal about these 
accumulated savings which are going to 
spring into the market when the war is 
over and encourage producers so much 
that they will go full steam ahead, just as 
they did when they saw all these billions 
from the Federal Government pouring 
out for war needs and were encouraged 
to go ahead. Now, nobody is going to 
spend accumulated savings if he does not 
know where next weeks income is coming 
from. If a man has a modest assured 
income, he may be inclined to spend some 
of these accumulated savings as econo- 
mists hope he will spend them. 


So it seems to me, if I can sum the 
whole thing up in a nutshell, that action 
in the field of social security will at one 
and the same time complete the frame- 
work of protection that we have already 
begun to erect and begin the foundations 
for the framework of an economy of 
plenty. If we at least get that job out of 
the way (and its not such a difficult job 
in relation to some of the others) we 
shall not only be giving our people a guar- 
antee of the genuineness of our belief in 
freedom from want as a postwar ideal, 
but we shall also be doing something in 
the direct economic interest of all of us. 


Magazines In Wartime 


(Continued from page 248) 


3. In no other country of the world is there, 
or has there been, a factor so powerful in mold- 
ing customs, costumes and habits on ~ national 
scale as the national magazine as we know it 
in this country. As an instrument for the na- 
tional diffusion of ideas, it has no parallel. 

4. The national magazine was an implement 
immediately at hand to interpret our war aims 


to the whole people, and to extend help to them 
in meeting the problems of working and living 
under war conditions. The reason is that the 
national magazine always has been contempo- 
raneous. It has been able to exist only by being 
current, by being geared to the times. There 
has never been for long such a thing as an old- 
fashioned magazine. 
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5. When you remember that 84 per cent of 
American homes are reached by national maga- 
zines, it is interesting to note that a recent 
survey of the 30 leading national magazines 
disclosed that almost 50 per cent of their non- 
fiction editorial content was devoted to the war 
theme—the psychological front. 

6. Magazines have the advantage of showing 
the over-all war effort. The localized activities 
of Seattle, Los Angeles and Detroit are made 
national. 

7. The national magazine, since it is a monthly 
or a weekly, is edited with deliberation and 
read leisurely. And it is important in this con- 
nection that recognition be given to the differ- 
ence between current news and the matured, 
considered or meditated viewpoint upon which 
public opinion rests. 

8. Magazines, having been a vital factor in 
the development and growth of our national 
economy, will be the first media to help direct 
the realignment of our economy after the war. 

9. Finally—the complete unity of this country 
is inconceivable without the unifying influence 
of the national magazine. If there were no such 
instrument at hand, our Government would face 
the task of producing something similar but in 
that case it would necessarily be weaker. 
Weaker because it obviously would be propa- 
ganda as opposed to the detached point of view 
which the national magazine editor brings to 
the dissemination and interpretation of the six 
issues as laid down by the Commander-in-Chief. 





Announcements 





Special Libraries Directory of Greater 
New York 


The 1943 edition of Special Libraries Direc- 
tory of Greater New York made its début at the 
Wartime Conference in New York. The new 
edition is a classified list of 464 libraries in New 
York City and Westchester County. Date of 
establishment of the library, important subjects, 
type of material and estimated size of the col- 
lection are given for each entry. A Personnel 
Index and an alphabetical Library Index in- 
crease the scope of the Directory’s usefulness. 
For anyone trying to locate New York City 
sources of information in any of the 25 fields 
into which the libraries are classified, the Direc- 
tory should prove most valuable. The price is 
$1.00 to S. L. A. members, and $1.50 to non- 
members. Orders should be sent to Edith C. 





TWILIGHT 
OF CIVILIZATION 


by JACQUES MARITAIN 


“Leading neo-Thomist challenges Western de- 
mocracies to reconstruct their political philoso- 
hies along spiritual lines, if they would escape 
a night of long centuries.’ Very worthy con- 
tribution to literature on the war and postwar 
issues,” Library Journal 


Price $1.50 


RELIGION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


by N. S. TIMASHEFF 


A carefully documented history of the three 
main assaults by Communism = oer religion, 
of the intervening periods of relaxed pressure, 
and of the heroic resistance of Russian Chris- 
tians. Russia rarely has been analyzed for us 
by a_ Russian who understands both religion 
and Communism. 


Price $2.00 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Complete! Authentic! The Last Word! 


DIESEL 


HANDBOOK 
By JULIUS ROSBLOOM 


This Handbook is the supreme guide for 
the student of Diesel Engines or the 
Diesel engineer who is critically pro- 
tecting his reputation. Prepared with 
the aid of the technical and engineering 
staffs of the foremost manufacturers of 
Diesel Engines, this book asks and an- 
swers hundreds of questions pertinent 
and necessary to a complete knowledge 
of Diesel Power. Now in its 7th edition, 
Rosbloom’s Diesel Handbook is both a 
textbook and the supreme authority. 


719 pp. - 7th Rev. - 1943 Edition 
Formerly $5.00 


Now 2.98 


Pioneer Publications, Inc. 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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First Printing of 5,000 Copies Sold Out 
Prior to Publication . . . Third 
Printing Now on Press! 


The 1088-Page 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


Aspley and Whitmore 


Because of the tremendous demand for in- 
formation on labor relations, this Hand- 
book should be in every library. Over 
4,000 war plants ordered copies prior to 
publication. Complete case histories cov- 
ering industrial relations in 2,500 plants. 
The first complete, authoritative Hand- 
book on employer-employee relations since 
Pearl Harbor. 


Leather Binding 
Price $10.00 
Less 25% Discount to Libraries 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
1943 


The Slogan Is 
Build the Future 
With Books 


The Week to Celebrate 
NOVEMBER 14-20 


—o— 


Write now for your free copy 
of the Book Week Manual 


— Os 


Book Week Headquarters 
62 W. 45th Street, New York, 19, N. Y. 
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Stone, Librarian, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corp., 30 Church Street, New York, N., y, 


Navy Needs Snapshots and Information 


Naval Intelligence has requested that citizens 
who possess pictures, maps, sketches, charts or 
information regarding industrial plants, public 
utility enterprises, beaches, harbors and bridges 
located along the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean enlist such in behalf of our country’s 
war effort. 

Pictures of the objects that interest the casual 
tourist are not the type which will be useful 
to the Navy. Pictures of famous cathedrals, art 
galleries or bathing beauties have naval interest 
only if the panoramic background includes de- 
tails of military value. Neither is the Navy 
desirous of information such as a casual tourist 
would be likely to have respecting a town he 
has visited for a day or two. From the In- 
telligence viewpoint, the man who can contribute 
to our country’s war effort is he who knows a 
foreign port, industrial plant or a foreign town 
as well as he knows local waterways, his office 
building or his home town. 

Pictures submitted should be identified as to 
the place pictured and the approximate time of 
the photographing. Owner’s name and address 
should also be supplied on each picture or nega- 
tive in order to insure return. Pictures may be 
donated to the service, loaned “for the duration” 
or loaned for a period of one month. 

Qualified informants are asked to write The 
District Intelligence Officer, 3ND, and tell of 
their knowledge, when they last saw the spot 
they know about and for what duration they 
were there. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 
The District Intelligence Officer, U. S. Navy, 50 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Appointments 


Mrs. Eva R. Hawkins, Associate Librarian of 
the National Health Library, New York, N. Y., 
has been appointed librarian as of July 1, re- 
placing Isabel L. Towner, Librarian of the 
National Health Library since 1936, who retired 
on that date. 

Miss Elizabeth Farrell, formerly with Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. and the O. W. I. was ap- 
pointed librarian of the American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., on May 17th. Miss Farrell replaces 
Miss Theodora L. Lohrmann who passed away 
on April 27th, after an illness of three weeks. 
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Nominating Committee 


The members of the new Nominating Commit- 
tee appointed by President Cavanaugh are: 
Emma Quigley 
Dr. Jolan Fertig 
Mary Giblin 
Emily Coates 
Dr. Francis Fitzgerald, Chairman, 
Room 1058, Railroad Retirement 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Will you please send suggestions for the 
elective positions of President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent (President-Elect), Second Vice-President, 
Treasurer and one Director to the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee as soon as possible, 
since, according to By-Law IX (see page 321 
of this issue) as voted at the annual business 
meeting, June 24, 1943, the Nominating Com- 
mittee must report to the Executive Board at 
its Fall meeting. 
Marriages 
Jean Norcross, national Association Treasurer 
and Librarian of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New 
York, was married on May 23, 1943 to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Myron K. Barrett, U. S. Army. 


An Assignment in West Africa 

Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson has resigned as 
Librarian of the Bank of American National 
Trust & Savings Association of San Francisco 
and has left for London, England, to be inter- 
viewed by Sir Angus Gillin of the British 
Council for an assignment to organize libraries 
and a library school in West Africa. 


Editor’s Note 
Due to the fact that this issue of SPECIAL 
LipraRIEs is the Proceedings number, the col- 
umns devoted to “Events and Publications” and 
“Forthcoming Books” have of necessity been 
omitted for lack of space. They will appear as 
usual next month. 



































CROWDED full 
and brimming over with a wealth of 
select quotation and rich originality, 
this new volume stimulates the reader 
and persuades him that the surest 
way to enrich one’s life is to have 
at hand the right kind of books, 
and to spend some time—if only 
a few minutes each day—in their 
company. The values to be 
gained from frequent recourse to 
= literature are expressed 

ere by one who greatly loves 
books, and his readers are sure 
to find stimulus to gain those 
values directly for themselves. 

A treasure house of read- 
ing for young and old—and a 
= gift for your bookish 
rrends, 


Rich Red Cloth Cover, Full Color Jacket 


544 Pages, $2.50 
Higher in Canada 


‘wuwwwweevwvevwveveeeeweeeeeeeeee* 











A Treasure House oF 
KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 


The Complete Addresses of the 
Leading Moulders of Public Opinion in: 


Government Labor Industry 

Agriculture Commerce Armed Forces 

Education Sciences Religion 

Taxation Law Medicine 
OF THE DAY 











33 West 42nd St., New York 


Issued semi-monthly, $3.00 a year, $5.00 two years 


WAR SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


For Information Files 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


By popular demand a new and enlarged 
edition of subject headings for informa- 
tion files dealing with the present world 
conflict is now ready. 


New lists from Cleveland War Informa- 
tion Center and Standard and Poor’s 
Corporation are added. Subject headings 
of Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
and Time Inc. as included in the first 
edition. 


You will need these headings to supple- 
ment the earlier publication. Order your 
copy today—limited number available. 
Orders filled in order received. 


April, 1943 Printed 72 pages 


Price: $2.10, including postage 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 
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Is Your Organization 
Planning for Post-War? 


Are these compilations of author- 
itative proposals, pro and con, on 
your shelves? 


International Federation of De- 
mocracies. Johnsen. 263p. $1.25 


Stresses mainly Streit’s “Union Now.” 


The “Eight Points” of Post-War 
World Reorganization. John- 
sen. 126p. 90c 


Is the “Atlantic Charter” too inclu- 
sive, inclusive enough? Both points 
of view are presented. 


Plans for a Post-War World. 
Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 


A summary of most recent opinion on 
how we can use our power at the 
peace table to build an economic 
peace that is just and enduring. 


World Peace Plans. Johnsen. 
$1.25 


Brings the earlier material up to date 
and supplements the three volumes 
above. 


All are Reference Shelf titles. Each 
book is a compilation of arguments 
pro and con that have been pro- 
nounced by recognized authorities. A 
volume of the Reference Shelf is 
priced at $6. The current volume 
contains seven titles and includes the 
last three of the five titles above. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 











6 Reasons Why... 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


1—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, and electrica] 
fields are indexed just as completely as those made in man- 
agement, marine, mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad 
engineering. 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineering literature, 
no matter where it is published. 

3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 5,000 subjects, 


4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a concise digest 
which gives accurate conception of its contents. Names men- 
tioned in the text matter, including those of authors, engineers, 
scientists and many prominent industrialists are grouped al- 
phabetically in an Author Index. 


5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically arranged subject 
headings; with copious cross-references grouping material under 
broad subjects bringing together all related articles; you can 
learn almost instantly of all published information on any 
subject. 

6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magazines you find time to read in the course 
of a year is but a small percentage of those published; conse- 
quently, you do not get a complete picture of engineering 
progress. Only the amassed periodical technical literature can 
give you that, and only the Engineering Index has the facili- 
ties to index this wide and varied collection of information, 
and make it accessible as the telephone on your desk. 


price $50.00 
THE ENGINEERING INDEX, Inc. 
29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Herbert Agar’s 


A TIME FOR 
GREATNESS 


A challenge to your faith 
in Democracy. Selected by 
the JOURNAL OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION as “the 
most important book of 
1942 . . . one which, if 
read generally by the peo- 
ple, would bring a new out- 
look to our republic.” $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON 








HISTORICAL RECORDS 
CONCERNING 


Iva 
the 
“Christ” 
Mesuviah 


Copied from the Official Manuscripts and 
Scrolls, made by the Senatorial Courts of 
Tiberius Caesar, and by the Sanhedrim— 
in the days of Jesus — entitled “Christ”. 
Found in the libraries of 
ROME AND CONSTANTINOPLE 
Compiled by Rev. W. D. Mahan. 
Translated by Drs. McIntosh and Twyman, 


of the Antiquarian Lodge, Genoa, Italy, 
in 1883. 


246 pp. Cloth 
At stores, $2.00 By post, $2.10 
¥% Discount to Libraries and Stores 
Remittance should accompany order 


ARTHUR E. OVERBURY 


Box 133, Monrovia - California 
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RIDER BOOKS 


ate taining Radio men 





In addition to use as texts in all the armed services, 
Rider Radio Books are also found in leading libraries 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M | T, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject.........-.sceeeees 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio...........s+seee0s 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters............+e000: 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair..........sesseeeeee 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical...............eeeeee: 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

—also automatic tuning systems........-......+- 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alternating Currents in 
» Radio Receivers,’ on ‘‘Resonance & Alignment,’’ on ‘‘Automatic 
Volume Control,”’ on ‘‘D-C Voltage Distribution.”’ Hard aoe. 
eac 


A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Padtet that 6: SIE GE. ccscccvecssescenctasens 160 pp.—$7.50 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv- 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK CITY 


EXPORT DIV ROCKE-INTERNATIONAL ELEC. CORP 
100 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: ARLAB 
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Books are 
Weapons! 


BACKGROUND BOOKS 
FOR TODAY 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Magruder. $2.00. 1943. 
Double Starred (the highest recom- 
mendation) in Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. 


Full and interesting information 
about the governments of other 
countries. Written since the begin- 
ning of the war. The author bal- 
ances with our immediate grave 
problems the basic facts, principles, 
and ideals that every American 
should learn. 


Our Wortp Topay 

A CompPLeTE GEOGRAPHY. 

Stull and Hatch. $2.40. 1943. 
Recommended in Children’s Cata- 
log. 


A global geography with polar 
projection and global maps and war 
supplement. 


Also obtainable in 4 volumes which 


include 2 volumes of journey 

geography 

1. Journeys Through Many Lands, 
1943 $1.20 

2. Journeys Through North America, 
1943 $1.68 

3. Europe and Europe Overseas, 
1943 $1.72 

4. Asia, Latin America, United States 
1943 $1.72 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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When they ask for 


MARINE BOOKS 


... fave CORNELL Books on hand! 


The only company in America to pub- 
lish maritime books exclusively, The 
Cornell Maritime Press offers an out- 
standing list of informative books on 
ship construction and operation, writ- 
ten by men who are foremost in their 
respective fields. Such books are in 
urgent demand today . . . make sure 
YOUR library has them! 


SUBJECTS COVERED: 


Seamanship Navigation & Piloting 
Meteorology Naval Reserve 
Stowage Ship’s Business 
Signaling Naval Architecture 


Engineering 
Refrigeration 
Electricity 
Steward’s Department Piping 

Knots & Rope Work Plant Protection 


Send for FREE Catalogue Listing All Titles 


CORNELL 


MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Ship Construction 
Repair & Alteration 
Blueprint Reading 

















AN AERONAUTICAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


edited by 
Willard K. Dennis, Librarian 
Parks Air College, East St. Louis, Iil. 


A basic list of approximately 800 titles for an aero- 
nautical reference library at a cost of $2,600. The 
list is the result of the cooperative effort of eighteen 
librarians engaged in this special field. It includes 
name and address of publisher and price of each vol- 
ume, as a buying guide. 


Of primary importance to all technical and aeronautical 
libraries, as well as to college, university, public, 
school, and special libraries with any technical collec- 
tions. Of great value to air corps libraries and govern- 
ment training centers and to all persons interested in 
this most rapidly expanding field. 


May, 1943 32pages Price: $1.00, plus postage 


Order from 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 
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‘Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


| NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 


hie 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won universal 
recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, practical. 
Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Special Libraries 


We are prepared to supply our trade with almost any back numbered issue of 
Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing 
issues. 























for sale: 
(a) Scientific PERIODICAL sets: complete sets of: 


American Chemical Society, Journal; American Journal of Physics; 
American Electrochemical Soc., Trans.; American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
Journal; Analyst, The (London); Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft; Biochemical Journal (London); Biochemische Zeitschrift; 
British Chemical Abstracts; Chemical Society of London, Journal; 
Chemical Abstracts with Decennial Indexes; Faraday Society, Trans.; 
Journal of Organic Chemistry; Journal of Chemical Physics; Journal 
of Physical Chemistry. 


(b) Out-of-print BOOKS about Chemistry & Medicine: 


American & Foreign 


(c) NEW BOOKS, published in U. S. A., from all publishers: 


“If it is Chemistry and Medicine and Physics, 
we most likely can supply it.” 


UNIVERSUM BOOK EXPORT CO., INC. 
45 EAST 17tH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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10 Supports, $2.75 

100-500, $24.75 per 100 

500 and over, $24.40 per 100 
Transportation Paid 
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CSS Inc. 


A. C. PANDICK 
MANAGER 


PANDICK PRESS, INC. 
22 THAMES STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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apylrds LATEST WAR BABY! 


% Steel is being put to grimmer uses than support: 
ing books on library shelves. But, if the goals for 
which we are fighting are to be achieved, libraries 
must continue in business. They need book supports, 
so here is Gaylords’ alternate, made of wood and 
fiber board —and who knows, perhaps the alternate 
may prove more popular than the original! 


%& The weight is almost the same as that of the 
steel book supports. It is strong and sturdy, and 
handsome enough for desks and tables as well as 
shelves. The base is smooth, so that it will not mar 
shiny surfaces. It is lacquered in brown or olive 


green. Prompt shipment is possible at present. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. &st. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 





LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


CORPORATE -: FINANCIAL 


NEW JERSEY DIVISION 


ARTHUR W. CROSS, INC. 
71-73 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK—RECTOR 2-3477 


TELEPHONES { NEWARK — MARKET 3-4994 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 
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HARD TO FIND BOOKS! 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 
102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, III. 


Natural History—Scientific Periodicals 


HENRY G. FIEDLER 


31 East 10th Street, New York 
Established in 1919 


Specializes in Books on Botany, Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Zoology. 

Large stock of Complete Sets, larger or 
smaller runs and single volumes of American 
and Foreign Scientific Periodicals. 

Catalogues free on application. 

Entire Libraries or single important items 
purchased. 








FOOD PROCESSING 


By A. O. Duncan 
Paul W. Chapman, Editor 
A guide to selecting, producing, preserv- 


ing, and storing the family food supply. 
544 pages, 132 illus. List Price $3.00 


Included in ‘“‘The Booklist’? February, 1943 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 
Publishers 


441 West Peachtree St. Atlanta 3, Ga. 











The Yearbook of Philanthropy 
1942.43 
Edited by John Price Jones 


Detailed and authoritative statistics on which this 
Yearbook is based have been gathered through the 
cooperation of financial officers of many institutions— 
universities and colleges, community chests, hospitals, 
museums and family welfare agencies. (Price $2.50) 


INTER - RIVER PRESS 
150 Nassau Street - New York 7, N. Y. 











SANFORDS 


Library Paste 


Permanent Clean <@ 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets, book plates, and 
even bindings will be 
inseparably held. 

A202. sample sent on request 

of any librarian 
SANFORD INK CO. 

Chicago New York 


No. 533 8 oz. 
No. 534 5 oz. 








Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 


Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 
Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 








VACANCIES — LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for Librarians 
—better Librarians for libraries. Where 
you learn of one vacancy, we learn of 
hundreds. Enroll with us — the only 
Librarians’ Agency in the country. 
Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. Send 
for enrollment blank E. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Room 707), New York City 





McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Library Science open 
to College Graduates. 


September 17 to May 25, 
1943-44 


For information apply to the Director 
3459 McTavish Street, Montreal 
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Ww: it became apparent that the Japs were 
to invade China, the National Library of 


Peiping crated thousands of the world’s rarest 
books and shipped them to the United States 
for safekeeping. 


The books ... the finest literary treasure 
China has ... date back to the Sung period 
(960-1279 A.D.). Today in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, D.C., over 20,000 of these 
volumes are being microfilmed for posterity. 
Copies are being sent to China for the use of 
Chinese scholars. Duplicate prints are available 
for purchase by American libraries. 

In its preservation program the Library of 
Congress has also microfilmed the papers of 
Theodore Roosevelt; Washington Evening Star 
(1852 to date); the Washington Post (1872 to 
date) and many other newspapers; legislative 
journals; the Library’s catalogs and shelf-lists. 


BETTER THINGS for 


RARE CHINESE BOOKS 
MICROFILMED FOR POSTERITY 
BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


BETTER LIVING... 


Papers of Thomas Jefferson and other rare man- 
uscripts are now being microfilmed. 

Thus, through microfilming, the Library of 
Congress inexpensively obtains facsimile repro- 
ductions of rare and unique materials. At the 
same time irreplaceable original books, records 
and manuscripts can be put in vaults for safe- 
keeping. Du Pont microcopy FILM has a treated 
emulsion that resists scratches and abrasions and 
a special safety base tested and approved for 
archival use. Send for free booklet entitled: 
“Du Pont Filmsfor Documentary Reproduction.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo 
Products Dept., Room 1428 N, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


MICROCOPY FILM 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE FOUR HIGH LIGHTS OF 


STECHERT SERVICE 


ARE 
ACCURACY ECONOMY 
DEPENDABILITY SPEED 


STECHERT SERVICE is not merely a slogan but a POLICY of 
FAIR DEALING AND PERFORMANCE 


We invite every librarian to take advantage of our facilities for supplying 


BOOKS PERIODICALS 
New and Secondhand Subscriptions 
Out of Print Sets Runs 
Domestic and Foreign Single Volumes 


DOMESTIC PUBLICATIONS supplied promptly at customary 
library discounts. 





BRITISH PUBLICATIONS obtained through our own office in 
London by mail or in our regular freight shipments. 





LATIN AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS—New books received 
upon publication. Government documents obtained. 





SECONDHAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE BOOKS—Onur large 
stock covers the entire field of human knowledge. 





Good books of every description BOUGHT—also periodicals, 
sets, runs, single volumes. Please offer us any you wish to sell. 





Subscriptions solicited to all periodicals. 





G. E. STECHERT. 42 Ce. 


(ALFRED HAFNER) 
31 EAST 10th STREET ... NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN 
AVIATION 






1943 
SPRING- 


SUMMER 


mee DIRECTORY, 






AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 
ACCESSORIES 


AIRLINES 
SCHOOLS 


AIR SERVICES 
ASSOCIATIONS 
GOVERNMENT 


GEARED TO THE WAR EFFORT American Aviation ia, a a 
complete listing of heads of aeronautical divisions and units of War and Navy Depart- 
ments, AA F , War Production Board, C.A.A., Congressional Committees, and other 


government agencies concerned with aviation. 


e CJ 
Mupercedes ALL Previous Edition 
| 3,500 aia and changes in Companies and Organizations, 
Executives, Titles, Connections and Product Information. 
| 2,000 § Listed Companies, Agencies, Boards, Commissions, 
Services, Schools and Associations. 
12.500 Executives on those Companies and Organizations, with 
Titles, Addresses, Telephone Numbers of each. 


By Return Mail . . . At $5.00 per copy—$7.50 for two successive editions (saves $2.50 per year). 
{QUANTITY DISCOUNTS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST) 


AMERICAN AVIATION ASSOCIATES 
AMERICAN BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AMERICAN AVIATION Piciancs’teie cack monn ee Aeronautics: 

VN\31(¢\\ mem AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 1"¢,,'7'°3 005. h 0 a eet 
AVIATION AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY $12032°3, Reference Guide to. Avatar. 
U:ee-Vt bee UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES SorP'cte,, Accurate Airline Schedules 
AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS fine"Siseccrisns(***"*! Revers of Ar 
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Ei. sretn Hoadiunioe: organischen 
> Chemie, 4. ah 1918—, 59 vols. in 49. 
Price $400.00 


iia MAX: Die Fluoressens- 
guolyse in der Mikrochemie, 1937 ; xii, 
Price $5.00 


eases Prod 350 p. 
ap ola $i ye) Price $6.00 


lichen i plisliachen ‘Main i h 
tische Patentiibersicht. 2. Wit 1939; 
584 p. ones price, dpe 

"Price $9.00 
i, oican: Dos ‘Wessersiof - 
- superoxyd. Eigens , Herstellung 


und Verwendung. 1938; 254 > ( Origi- 
“Bal price, $7.80). : . Prive $6.00 











